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INTRODUCTION. 



It is well known to those who have the opportunity of observing the actual condition 
and the opinions of various classes of society in England, that a dangerous notion is 
prevalent, among those especially where a misconception of the truth is most mis- 
chievous, that a transportation to the penal colonies is not, as the law intends, a pun- 
ishment, but rather a change of country to be desired, from the opportunity which it is 
supposed to afford for the rapid acquisition of large fortunes in many ways ; and for 
the sake of the licentious liberty of action which the wild wilderness holds forth the 
promise of, and which, to restless minds, presents so fascinating an attraction. 

'The publication, therefore, of the following narrative, taken from the oral communi- 
cation of the facts by the party principally concerned in the adventures to which they 
relate, may perhaps be useful, at the present time, iq counteracting the pernicious 
tendency of the false ideas which prevail in respect to the penal arrangements of the 
Australian settlements; and the circulation of the history, inculcating the certain 
punishment and remorse which follow crime, may assist in repressing that morbid 
craving after notoriety, which of late years has increased with such lamentable rapidity. 
TVith respect to the curious psychological phenomena developed by the. peculiar con- 
dition of solitude to which fhe modern Cain, of which this history treats, was exposed, 
they cannot fail to interest deeply all those who think that « 

** The noblest study of mankind is Man.** 
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CHAPTER I. 



THE ARRIVAL. 



It was on a fine spring morning in the month 
of September that a vessel was seen to thread 
her way througli D'Entrecasteaux channel, at 
the mouth of the river Derwent, on the southern 
side of Van Diemen's Land. The sky was clear 
and bright, its usual aspect in the early spring 
in those salubrious regions, and there was 
scarcely wind sufficient to fill the sails, so that 
the vessel was able to do little more than make 
headway against the tide, tantalizing those on 
board with the sight of the land on either side, 
while the vessel remained provokingly stationary 
mid-stream. 

The passengers in the vessel, which was a 
small brig of not more than a hundred and 
twenty tons* burthen, were a gentleman, with 
his two daughters. Major Horton had resolved 
to mend his broken fortunes in a new world, 
where there was verge and scope enough for 
enterprise and exertion. It was the hardihood, 
perhaps, of his previous career as a military 
man, that had prompted him to dare in his 
humble bark, with a scanty crew, the dangers 
of the seas for a distance comprehending the 
half of the globe, and to approach fearlessly the 
coasts of a new country, of the points of which 
no seaman on board possessed any previl^s 
knowledge. His daughters were young girls of 
remarkable beauty, and with all the delicacy of 
appearance which, it might be supposed, would 
be impressed on them from a former life of 
ease and elegance, and from the habit of fre- 
quenting the high society in which they were 
born to move. They both partook of their 
father's adventurous spirit and of his courage, 
though their outward exhibition of those sol- 
dierly qualities was modified by their respective 
dispositions. 

Helen, the elder of the two, was tall and 
slight ; strikingly handsome ; of a mind bold 
and prompt to execute her resolves; full of 
ardor and enterprise ; a fit heroine for a ro- 
mance ; fearless of danger, and confident in her 
own resources. Louisa, on the contrary, was 
mild and fetiring ; possessing almost the ideal 
perfection of that amiable softness of wordan 
which poets love to fancy, and lovers fondly 
doat upon with affection the most abiding. 
3eing only in her sixteenth year, and two years 
younger than her sister, the gentle Louisa had 
learned to look up to the more energetic Helen 
&r advice and assistance on all matters relating 
to the difficulties to which their present course 



exposed them ; and the love which the 

tfiiited Helen bore to the affectionate girl wa» \ tauf^X to ^V:Xi «:&^^ ^^tts 
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increased by the feeling of the protection which 
her more masculine mind afforded to her less 
intrepid sister. 

The only other passenger on board was a 
personage of a very different grade ; and how he 
had come among them, and with what imagin- 
able object he had set forth to brave an adven- 
turous life in the Australian colonies, had more 
than once puzzled himself, as well as those with 
whom he had become accidentally associated. 
This aspiring emigrant rejoiced in the name of 
Silliman, which' singularly accorded^ith the 
character of the man, so that the name of Jere- 
miah Silliman seemed to have become attached 
to the individual by some mysterious process of 
elective attraction, exhibiting in his person an 
illustration of the harmonious principle of nature 
which ever strives to amalgamate together 
things congenial. 

This young gentleman had first seen the light, 
or rather the smoke, in Ironmonger Lane in the 
city ; which fortunate circumstance, a^ he was 
sometimes inclined to boast, conferred on him 
by birth, the rank and dignity of a citizen of 
London, invested with various privileges and 
immunities, and with the inchoate right of ex- 
ercising the regal sway over that imperium in 
imperio ; all of which advantages, however, he 
had sacrificed in his insatiable thirst of romanlie 
adventures. Having already made Sequent 
dangerous voyages to Putney, Richmond, and 
Gravesend, and on one occasion as far as Margate* 
he considered himself a finished sailor ; and when 
he first appeared in a blue jacket and white trows- 
ers, and with an exceedingly diminutive round 
straw hat aboard the NautUus before she set sail 
from the port qf London, he quite imposed on the 
unsophisticated natures of the young ladies, who 
flattered themselves that they had th»advantagtt 
of being accompanied by an accomplished mari- 
ner whose skill and daring would form a valu- 
able addition to the small crew which had been 
engaged to navigate the vessel. 

It was true that the mate regarded him with 
an extraordinai^ and significant grimace when 
he appeared on deck at Gravesend in his sailor's 
rig ; but it was not until the vessel had reached 
the Downs that the false pijpteasions of the 
cockney were made manifest by his most urgent 
vociferations for the ** steward.'* This little im- 
perfection was overlooked, however, during the 
voyage, as he had in»nediately fallen in love 
with both the sisters, and as his services were 
found convenient by the ladies, in pertermi^^ 
many little offices^ wbivoViVi^ ^\^'m^a^NaEBWK«i*J 
good-tv«X\ite^ wA^nVci Wi\si\iSBai?i«««;%^]^ 
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The major, who had in his yoath been a mem- 
ber of the yacht club, considered himself quite 
competent to take the general charge of the ves- 
sel of which he was the owner, and over which 
he presided as caftain, trusting to the mate, an 
excellent seaman, for the management %( the 
Tessel and for assistance in its navigation. One 
boy for steward, and another as *Uhe" boy, 
whose prescribed duty was to be perpetually in 
motion, with an immense swab in his arms to 
sop up the water which the little vessel was 
continually taking in, from the proximity of its 
deck to the surface of the water, and nine sail- 
ors, one of whom acted as the carpenter, form- 
ed the whole of the crew ; but thus slenderly 
equipped, the good little ship had arrived in 
e^ety over fifteen thousand miles of the ocean, 
to the entrance of the channel which led to the 
promised land. 

There was just sufficient wind to fill the sails 
and enable the vessel to stem the rapid coitent 
of the channel. The mate examined the chart ; 
scrutinized the shore ; heaved the lead ; sound- 
ed the bottom ; looked over the side, and took 
a sight at an object on land, to ascertain if they 
made a#y the least progress.- But the vessel 
seemed riveted to the spot, and presented the 
appearance of active motion without making the 
slightest advance. 

** We shall have to anchor at last,'* said he 
to the major, who, with his daughters and the 
assiduous Mr. Silliman, were assembled on the 
deck, surveying the new country of their adop- 
tion with eager interest ; " there is seldom much 
wind, Horsraan says, in this season in these parts 
— except when it comes in squalls and gales — 
and what there is seems to be dying away. We 
had better hold our ground, and wait for the turn 
of the tide." 

"We do hold our ground for the present," 
observed the major ; " how far are we from thQ 
shore to the left hereV* 

" Larboard ; — why, I should say about couple 
of miles, not more." 

** It is my opinion," said Mr. Silliman, who, 
on nautical matters, considered himself an aa- 
thority, in virtue of his sailor's jacket and trou- 
sers, and supported in his assumptions by his 
little round hat, which had grown excessively 
tarry during the voyage ; '4t is my opinion that 
we bad better send the boat on shore and ex- 
amine the country; we may, perhaps, make 
some discoveries, or meet with some of the 
natives, or something. How I wish I could see 
a kangaroo !" 

" I can see smoke," said Helen, who was look- 
ing through the ship's glass, obsequiously held 
by Mr. Silliman, "just under that low hill yon- 
der." 

"Some of the natives, perhaps," said her 
father ; " there are no settlers, I understand, so 
low down as thj^. I see ; — I can see a curl of 
smoke quite plainly ; but now it grows less ; 
and now I can see no more of it. It seems to 
have been extinguished suddenly." 

"We are making lee- way now," said the 
mate, " that's certain ; the wind has quite gone 
dow4 and the sails stick to the masts. Shall we 
let go the anchor!" 

**Toa know best, Mr. Northland; it is very 

'^OBoyingnot to lie able to get up before dark ; 

tlBuppoae there's no danger in these parts ; 



we are quite out of the way of pirates ; and the 
natives don't know the use of boats, the books 
say." 

"Pirates and natives! major; no fear of 
them ; I wish there was nothing else to fear in 
this channel ; you see it is very intricate, full of 
shoals and headlands : and if it was to come oa 
to blow, it migb^ be an awkward matter, weaklj 
manned as we are." 

Presently the grating of the cable against the 
davits informed all on board of the resolution 
that had been formed, and in a brief space the 
little vessel lay quietly at anchor in the stream. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE PLOT. 

The detention of the vessel, which 'gave rise 
to so much mortification on board, excited 
very different feelings in the minds of a party, 
who were watching their proceedings from the 
land. 

This party consisted of seven men, of whom 
six were clothed in the government dress of 
convicts' suits of yellow ; but the seventh ap- 
peared in the ordinary garb of a gentleman, or 
rather of a merchant or storekeeper ; for there 
were too few idle gentlemen in those times, to 
allow of the latter distinctive appellation. They 
sat round the remains of a fire which had been 
hastily kindled, and as hastily extinguished, as 
if in fear that the smoke from the burning wood 
might betray their resting-place. The cause of 
their appearance in a spot so remote from the 
dwellings of the colonists, may be best collected 
from the following conversation : — 

" I wish we had some grub," said one of the 
yellow jackets; "it's poor fun being in the 
bush without anything to eat ; suppose we go 
aboard that brig and ask for some provisions I 
we can say we are shipwrecked seamen." 

" And get grabbed and strung up," interposed 
aaotber ; " as if they would be taken in with 
that gammon ! Haven't we got our canary-bird 
feathers on us, and won't that let 'em know 
what we are 1" 

" Curse on this livery !" said a third ; ** it 
doesn't give a man a chance. If one does give 
the overseer the slip, these confounded rags, that 
brand a man wherever he goes, betray us. I 
wish I could go about like a native, without 
clothes. By-the-by, they say there are lots of 
natives down this way. What shall we do if we 
fall in with them 1 We have not so much as a 
pistol among us." 

" We must use our clubs ; one white man is 
enough for half a dozen natives, any time." 

" But their spears, man ? Why, they will rid- 
dle you through in no time ! What can you do 
against long shots'? And then, as to trying to 
come to close quarters, why, you njight as well 
look for a needle in a hay-stack, as hunt for a 
native in the bush." 

"You can't tell the devils from the black 
stumps of the trees ; but, for my part, I don't 
see what we are to do, now that we have got 
off, without arms, and without provisions — " 

*'But we have a boat," said a strong deep 
voice, which had not hitherto joined in the con* 
versation 

«' And wbaVa tVie ^oae of that 1 What*s the 
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use of a boat like that to go to sea in ? We 
can't get back to England in a boat. I begin to 
think we have not got much by our venture." 

'*» We have liberty,*' said the same voice 
iwhich had checked the complainings dT the 
men ; " we have liberty ; that's worth all !" 

** But what can we do with our liberty, Mark 1 
We can't live tn gum and opossums like the 
natives ! And we can't eat the natives, neither ; 
though they say they eat the white people when 
they can catch 'em ; and that's not such a pleas- 
ant thing to look forward to.— I say, Mark, 
what's to be the next movel As you're our 
captain, it is for you to give us a liA out of the 
mess you have brought us into ; and we want 
it bad enough ; for my very inside seems stuck 
together wiih that lot of gum that I tucked in 
just now.." 

** I've heard say," said one of the party, ** that 
the grubs of the blue gum-tree are very good 
eating. I know the natives eat 'em. They take 
them up by one end, and let them fall down 
their throat, as we do oysters. A nice dinner 
for a gentleman — gum and caterpillars ! But I 
<^an't stand this ! we must do something. I say, 
Mark, what's to be donel" 

The man thus addressed said nothing, but 
pointed to the little brig riding quietly at anchor 
in the channel. 

** Ah, yes ; I see that craft plain enough ; but 
i^hat's the use of it to us, unless they would 
give us something to eat, and, better than that, 
something to drink?'* 

** Suppose we asked them ?" said their leader. 

*' Ah ! and get some handcuffs for answer." 

"Suppose we entreated them to give us 
foodV 

" And suppose they wouldn't 1" 

'* Suppose we took iti" quietly replied their 
leader. 

** Eh f" said several voices at once ; " suppose 
"we took it ! why, you don't mean by force 1" 

*»Whynot1'^ 

** Why ! what could seven unarmed men do 
against atf armed vessel !" 

** Nothing," said their leader, ** by open force ; 
but, when force cannot be used, we can use 
stratagem." 

" I tell you what, Mark, you are a clever chap, 
BO doubt of that ; and you have a tongue that 
"would almost carny a jailer out of his keys — 
that's the truth — or you never would have talked 
us over to make our escape without arms or 
provisions. But if you will show us how to get 
some rum out of that vessel yonder, you will 
deserve to be captain of the island." 

" I will do more than that." 

" More !" cried out all, excited by their lead- 
er's air of calm and fixed determination. 

** I will get possession of that vessel," said 
the leader, in a firm and resolute voice ; " and 
In that vessel we will make our escape from this 
accursed place of shame and punishment." 

" Well, that beats all ! And how will you get 
possession of that tight little brig, captain ! 
Tdk 'em over, and persuade them to make us a 
present of it 1" 

** May be so ; and if you are the man that I 
•take you to be, and have coolness and courage, 
- and will follow my directions implicitly, I will 
jriiow yoQ how to set about it." 

«• Wlm^ without arms V 



" Yes, without arms." 

" And without fighting 1" 4 

" Perhaps." 

" Mark« you're a regular trump ! Don't let us 
lose any time. Depend upon it, that crafl is as 
full of rum as an opossum of peppermint leaves ; 
settlers always think it the best investment they 
can bring out to pay their men with. Now, 
captain, what are we to do 1" 

" You see," said the man who, by the common 
consent of his companions, and by the force of 
his superior intellect, had been unanimously 
raised to the bad eminence of their leader, 
'* that the brig is now lying at anchor, becalmed, 
with the tide against her, and with little chance 
of wind till the sea-breeze sets in, in the after- 
noon. She will not venture to float up with the 
tide in this dangerous channel ; so that she will 
be there, safe, for some hours. Now, she 
would, no doubt, be glad of a pilot, and I dare 
say is now looking out for one." 

" What's the use of that to us 1" t 

" This use : I will be the pilot. Two of yott 
shall go with me — only two, to avoid suspicion ; 
those two will pass for my government men ; 
that will account for their yellow dress. For- 
tunately, you see, my own dress may serve for 
a pilot's ; and in this way I will get on board the 
vessel and look about me." 

*' And what's to become of us who remaia 
behind 1" 

*• We shall return for you, on the pretence 
that more hands are wanted to work the vessel. 
My first visit will have disarmed suspicion of 
our real object. Besides, I can say that the 
governor has established a settlement on the 
other side of the hill, where the look-out is to- 
wards the sea, for the purpose of lending assist- 
ance to strange vessels ; and — in short — leave 
the rest to me." 

The band of desperadoes looked inquiringly at 
one another ; each man tried to read in his fel* 
low's countenance his ^ecret thoughts ; for oa 
such occasions distrustj and stspicion, and jeal- 
ousy, soon sow the seeds of disunion among 
them. Every man is in fear of the treachery of 
his' neighbor ; and, being conscious of his own 
individual selfishness and knavery, he naturally 
suspects their existence in others. 

** Who are to be the two to go first V asked 
one of them, with a doubtful air. 

"You may cast lots for that," said their 
leader ; " but they must be careful to act up to 
their characters, because it is likely I shall have 
occasion to call them thieves and rascals, and 
perhaps worse. You will not mind that, I hopet" 

" Not a bit ; we're used to it : besides, hard 
words break no bones. But it's a bold scheme, 
Mark ; if they suspect you, you're done." 

** It is our only chance," replied Mark ; " and 
fortunate it is for us that luck has thrown this 
opportunity in our way. Did I not tell you that 
brave men are sure to succeed when they stand 
by one another 1" 

" Hurrah !" cried the men, their courage and 
expectations raised by the animating words of 
their leader. " We will stand by one another 
to the death ! Now, captain, get on with the 
work. Here are six rushes ; the two tlui& WB« 
the shortest gp tlT%x \ v>ft»\««X^«»!i&«^^ 

and auoXYiet toasv "wXioXia^^^ ^ ^ « 
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in tlie conTersatioD, and who was of a meek and 
quiet look. 

<* Now, Jemmy/' said the former, '* let ns see 
nrhich can make himself look most like a gov- 
ernment man.** 

" I could not compare with yon, Roger, no 
way,*' replied Jem ; ** yoar father and mother 
have given you such a gallows, bang-dog look, 
there would be no mistaking you in tbe best 
long-tail*s toggery that ever came out of store.*' 

" Now,** summoned Mark, " if you are ready, 
come along. And remember your characters." 

"Ay, ay, your honor,** said Jenmiy, touching 
bis hat with mock humility ; " we will do the 
dodge as if we were convicts in earnest.*' 

Jbager laughed at this sally, and, the two 
worthies getting into the boat, Mark Brandon 
took his seat in the stem, and they left the shore. 

In the mean time the party on board, when 
they caught sight of the boat on the smooth 
surface of the water proceeding heavily towards 
the brig, indulged in various speculations as to 
the character and intentions of their approaching 
TiaitOTB. 



CHAPTER III. 

FLATTERY. 

It was still early in the forenoon when the 
boat containing Mark Brandon and his inferior 
confederates drew near to the motionless brig, 
on the deck of which tbe passengers and crew 
were assembled to view the first appearance 
of the occupiers of the new world. Their sur- 
mises on its appearance were as various as their 
characters. 

" There are three of them,'* said the major ; 
** what can be their object V 

« It's a sweet boat,'* said the mate ; " it floats 
on the water like a duck ! But those are lub- 
berly fellows in tbe yellow jackets ; they don't 
seem much used to handle an oar, to piy think- 
ing" I * 

" Gracious ! what an odd way to dress in !*' 

remarked Louisa ; ** they must be very fond of 
jellow." 

" It's the livery, most likely, of the servants 
of tbe gentleman who sits in the starn of tbe 
boat," remarked the cockney (he always said 
starn instead of stern, because he thought the 
broader sound more nautical). ** Perhaps it is 
the governor^oming to visit usT* 

** It's a pilot, no doubt,*' said the mate ; " though 
be is but a rum-looking one, I see, by his coat- 
flaps hanging over ; but pilots* tails gruw on this 
side of the earth. " Well, perhaps he'll bring a 
wind with him. Stand by, there, and ship the 
band -ropes.*' 

By the aid of these conveniences the sup- 
posed pilot swung himself up on board, and, 
without betraying by a muscle of his counte- 
nance his apprehension of the daring risk which 
be was running, should it happen that any one 
on hoard was acquainted with the persons of 
the true officials, he touched l|w hat in a re- 
spectful manner to the major, who seemed the 
principal person on hoard, nodded to the mate, 
took off hia hat to tbe ladies, to the eldest of 
whom he presented a sprig of wild geranium 
iMob he had plucked from a ahrnb on shore, 
Mtui Itanng glaaoed at tbe aaik sad gear with 



a professional look, he asked the usual ques- 
tion: — 

** Where from 1" 

** London,** replied the major. 

**i suppose you're a pilot?*' asked the mate. 

Tbe pik)t nodded an affirmative. 

" What sort of berth have we got here ? bot- 
tom good 1" 

The pilot shook his head : — 

"Ah ! very well,'* he replied ; " if it doesn't 
come on to blow ; but this is a dangerous chan- 
nel. AH well on board 1'* 

*' All well,** replied the major. " You see the 
whole of us,** he added ; our crafl is but a small 
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one. 

«*You don*t seem to be strong-handed,' 
marked the pilot, carelessly. 

'* Only nine men with the mate, and the stew- 
ard, and the boy, making, with myself, thirteen 
— Oh ! I forgot Mr. Silliman ; he makes four- 
teen ; and, with my two daughters, sixteen in 
aU." 

The pilot looked at Mr. Silliman with an ex- 
pression that a close observer might have con- 
strued into an opinion, that he did not consider 
it of much importance whether that young gen- 
tleman was included in the number or not ; but 
he examined the crew with more attention. It 
did not seem to him that there was much flgfat 
in them if it came to a struggle ; .but with the 
major, he saw in a moment, he had to deal with 
a man of determination and energy ; and the 
mate, too, he thought, might prove an ugly cus- 
tomer. As for the rest, their air and appearance 
did not affect him with any particular uneasi- 
ness. 

** What chance of a wind V* asked the mate,, 
who, sailor-like, was always thinking of the wind 
or his sweetheart ; '* what chance of a wind X 
it's dull work sticking here." 

«* Do you want wind 1** asked the pilot. 

** Want wind !'* exclaimed the male, surprised 
at such an unprofessional observation ; ** why, 
what else does any one want aboard ship but 
wind 1 — * The wind that blows, and the ship that 
goes — * " 

<* * And the lass that loves a sailor,' '* chimed 
in the smiling Mr. Silliman, casting a sentimen- 
tal look at both the sisters, which Louisa laughed 
at, but which Helen returned with a look of 
scorn that made the unfortunate cockney wish 
himself back within the sound of Bow BeJls. 
The pilot observed the look, but gave no sign 
of noticing anything but the masts and sails of 
the vessel. 

"I am afraid,** he said, with a serious air, 
** that you will soon have more wind than you 
can make use of Has any one on board been 
in this part of the world before 1" 

"Not one of us,** said the major, who began 
to be uneasy at the threat of a gale of wind from 
such an authority as the pilot, and in the midst 
of a channel that was imperfectly known .- — 
"Not a man on board has been in this country 
before, and we know nothing of the ways of the 
place.*' > 

So much the better, thought the pilot. ** I 
am sorry for that,** he said doud ; " however, 
the commandant will allow some of our men to 
lend yoQ a hand, I dare say. There is no fear 
of the wind coming on befiHre mid-day. Fint 
we shall have a dead cda, just as it. is now;. 
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and then there will come a barst from the Wel- 
lingtun Mountain that you see peering over 
those trees yonder, that will spin you round 
like a hummingtop.'* 

" Like a what V* said the mate .... 

" The land on the right hand side there." 

**The right hand side !" exclaimed the mate, 
again astonished at the fashion of the sea-lingo 
in the new world. 

** I mean to starboard, mate," said the sup- 
posed pilot, recollecting himself; "but you 
know, mate, when we speak to ladies, we ought 
not to make use of our nautical jargon. And I 
can tell you what, my friend, the man that 
brought this tiny craft half round the globe safe 
and sound, as you have done, — and in sailor-like 
trim, too, — 1 say that such a man is a credit to 
the service, and I have no doubt the governor 
will make a public proclamation of the feat, for 
the encouragement of all future navigators." 

The honest mate, albeit that the language 
of the pilot was not of a description with which 
. his rough ears had wont to be regaled among 
his hardy messmates of the sea, was hugely 
mollified by this well-timed compliment : and at 
once attributed the unseamanlike phraseology 
and bearing of the pilot to the transmogrifying 
qualities of the new country. The pilot then 
turned to ihe^najor : — 

**You must have had great experience, sir, 
and great courage, too, to take on yourself the 
charge of so small a' vessel to this distant place. 
It is the smallest craft, I think, since the time 
of Captain Cook, that has visited these seas." 

The major was excessively pleased at this 
flattering eulogium from so experienced a per- 
son. 

" And as to these young ladies, they do hon- 
or, sir, to their country. Sir, they will be re- 
garded by all Australia as the heroines" (here 
Helen's eyes Hashed, and Louisa shrunk back) 
— ** as the heroines of the new world. But you 
are short-handed, sir, very : — however, this gen- 
tleman was as good as an able seaman to you" 
(Jerry actually thrilled with delight to the very tips 
of bis fingers, and he shook the pilot's hand cor- 
dially); **and you must have had a capital 
crew," he added, raising his voice, so as to be 
heard by those who were lingering within earshot 
to catch any information from the oracle of sailors 
in an unknown sea ; *' a capital crew, and eve- 
ry man of *em a seaman — every inch of him, or 
yon would never have succeeded in the exploit 
of bringing your vessel so far in safety, and with 
BO few hands ; every hand must have been 
worth two, that's certain." 

The oflScial commendation of the pilot was 
immediately carried forward, and it was re- 
ceived by the crew with no less satisfaction 
than it had been devoured by their superiors. 

"And now," he continued, after having noted 
every particular of the vessel into which he 
could find an excuse for prying, and, after 
having extravagantly praised the juvenile stew- 
ard for the admirable order in which he kept 
t|ie cabins and their appurtenances, wondering 
how they could contrive to find room for their 
arms in so confined a space, and the boy hav- 
ing replied that tbey were all stowed away 
in the lockers, the pilot took his leave "to 



ment employ, and who could be trusted, to 
assist in securing the vessel from the coming 
storm. It was with great difi3culty that he de* 
fended himself from the pressing oflTers of Mr. 
Silliman to accompany him, which he was en- 
abled to parry only by judicious hints of the 
inconvenience which might arise to the vessel 
from the absence of so efificient a hand at the 
present time ; but he gave the major reason to 
understand that as the commandant was sta- 
tioned at an out-of-the-way place, to which it 
was diflScult to convey supplies, a few bottles 
of brandy, &c., might be acceptable — a hint 
which was readily complied with. Thus pro- 
vided, the pilot returned to the shore, and the 
parties on board hastened to pass their dififer- 
ent opinions on his person and demeanor. 

" A very well spoken man," observed the ma- 
jor ; " quite a superior man, indeed, to what 
one would expect ; but perhaps, like the rest 
of us, he may have been better ofif in the old 
country." 

"He has a very fine countenance," said 
Helen ; *' but there was something in his look 
that did not quite satisfy me ; he seemed to me 
to be playing a part ; but for what purpose, Vol 
sure I cannot imagine." 

" I thought hiin a very nice man for a pilot,'* 
remarked Louisa ; " but this little sprig of gera- 
nium which he gave to us has no smell ; what 
a deception, for a geranium to be wiihout fra- 
grance ! A knavish Van Diemen's Land weed 
in the disguise of an honest flower." 

" He was a very determined looking fellow, 
that," said the mate, after some reflection, his 
mind dwelling with considerable satisfaction oa 
the praise which had been artfully instilled into 
the unsuspecting ears of the honest seaman ; 
"though I can't say he looked much like a 
43aiIor ; but I suppose they are not so particu- 
lar in these parts ; and it's not to be supposed 
that a thorough-bt-ed seaman who could do bet- 
ter, would be dodging about here after a stray 
vessel now and then. It wouldn't be worth his 
while. He's not a bad chap, for all that." 

"In my opinion," said Mr. Jeremiah Silli- 
man, giving his little tarry hat a vigorous slap 
to set it firmer on his head, which he held con- 
siderably higher since the eulogistic observa- 
tions on his nautical qualifications so judicious* 
ly administered by the stranger ; " in my opin- 
ion that is the most sensible man I ever met 
with — the present company always excepted : 
he knows what a sailor is, that man. None of 
your shore-going, conceited fellows, but a per- , 
feet sailor. I knew it directly ; I saw through 
him, though he did wear a long-tailed coat ; but 
I dare say that was because he couldn't get a 
regular jacket — like mine." 

In the mean while, the object of these self- 
satisfactory encomiums was making the best 
of his course to the shore, not disdaining to 
take an oar to make tbe better way, and in 
little more than half an hour he had rejoined 
his fellows. 

" What news 1" asked his famished ooofed- 
erates. , 

" Rum, biscuit, beef, and brandy." 

" Hurrah ! Mark for ever !" 

The provi«\OY\« ^«t« ^«^\^1 ^wwB««fc^ 
I the aV\i\\t^ o^ \i\it\^rj tKv^^\ Xws^ '^ ^^ 



inake interest with the commandant" to allow ivuo a^mw^ u\ uu\i^%^ »%^»^ -^ . 

0Onle of tbe beat behaved men in the goverii- \ afiraid oC uoansi^ a. %xe>N»sX ^^a "wosm^ 
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bushran6er of van di£men's land. 



betray their whereabouts, they divided the un- 
cooked meat with the remains of the bread into 
equal portions, of which each man took his share, 
to provide against an emergency. 

But of the " drink*' their leader insisted on 
their being sparing for the present, as the prize 
was too valuable to risk the loss of it for the 
sake of temporary indulgence in liquor, which 
they could revel in on board in the event of 
their success. This argument prevailed against 
the strong desire to make the best use of their 
time in that respect ; besides, they were aware 
of the difficulty of existing for any length of 
time in the bush, where they would be con- 
stantly exposed to danger from the natives on 
the one hand, and from the parties of soldiers 
and constables who would be sent in pursuit of 
them on the other ; and that their only hope of 
ultimate escape from the death to which their 
flight into the bush condemned them was some 
such chance as the present. The much-longed- 
for spirits, therefore, were placed in the cus- 
tody of their leader, and the men, sober and 
steady, aAer having been perfectly instructed in 
the parts they were to act, rowed in a vigorous 
«id orderly manner to the devoted brig. 



CHAPTER IV. 

DANGER. 



The appearance of so many yellow jackets, 
some of them in t condition of considerable 
dilapidation, and tiieir wearers, for the most 
part, of most villainous aspect, rather surprised 
the people on board ; but the persuasive pilot 
lost no time in making the major and his of- 
ficer understand that their condition .was the 
result of their exposure to the hardships and 
labors incident to a new location in the bush ; 
where it was necessary to cut out roads, build 
huts, and clear away timber, without regard to 
the devastations or habits of roughness which 
such employments produced in the habiliments 
or manners of the working portion of the pro- 
jectors. The present men, he assured them, 
** had been carefully selected by the command- 
ant from nearly a hundred and fifly government 
servants working on their probation, and that 
seeing the great peril to which the brig was 
likely to be exposed, he would not allow the 
men to change their clothes, but had sent them 
off as they were, thinking the safety of the ves- 
sel and the security of those on board (whose 
skill and courage, he said, had filled the com- 
mandant with admiration) of much more im- 
portance than the appearance of the party dis- 
patched to assist them.'' 

•It would seem as if fortune favored the con- 
spirators in this subtle plot; for at the mo- 
ment of their coming on board, a gentle play 
of wind came down the channel, slightly rip- 
pling the surface of the water, thus justifying 
the cautionary forebodings of the supposed 
pilot; at the same time that a gathering of 
light clouds was seen on the lofty summit of 
Mount Wellington in the distance. The whole 
of the scanty crew were gathered together in 
a body, curious to look at the new-comers, so 
that their leader judged it would be too hazard- 
4»MtBaipt a Borpriae at a time when all the 
pitOecton of the vessel were on deck, 



and ready to defend themselves. He waited, 
therefore, for a more fitting occasion. The oppor- 
tunity presently presented itself The mate, after 
exchanging a word of approval with the major» 
without waiting for the authority of the pilot, 
went forward with the crew to weigh the an- 
chor ; for the tide was beginning to flow, and 
with wind enough to give the vessel steerage- ' 
way, it was desirable that not a moment should 
be lost in working the ship out of the dangerous 
channel in which they were confined. 

The leader of the band at once seized the 
opportunity : 

" Here, my lads,** he cried out to his yellow- 
jackets, " take the capstan-bars in your hands, 
and work away cheerily ; show the boys on 
board what you can do. These capstan-bars,'* 
he observed significantly, ** would form good 
weapons in case of need." 

His followers took the hint. They possessed 
themselves of the bars instantly, and looked to 
their leader. But Mark saw that it was not 
yet the time ; the sailors were all on deck, as 
well as the major and the steward, who were 
in the stem of the vessel, and within reach of 
the hatchway of the cabin in the lockers of 
which the arms were deposited. Besides, it 
was an important object with them to get the 
vessel speedily under weigh, and to contrive to 
put out to sea, for he calculated that the au- 
thorities at Hobart Town would not be long ia 
ascertaining their escape from the barracks ; and 
the boat, which would soon be missed, would 
make them aware of the object of the abscon- 
ders. With these thoughts, he urged his mea 
to put their strength to the work, and in a 
few minutes the anchor was apeak, and the 
vessel under sail. . 

*• We shall be able to beat up now," said the 
mate cheerfully, and rubbing his hands ;. " the 
wind is getting up, and soon we shall have a 
stiffish breeze if it holds on." 

** We shall never be able to work up with the 
wind dead against us," said the pilot ; revolv> 
ing in his mind some expedient to get the ves- 
sel's head put the other way ; '* you have come 
in by the wrong passage; you ought to have 
gone round, and made your way up by Storm 
Bay." 

"An ominous name," observed the major, 
" for an entrance into a new country !" 

" You have plenty of sea-room there," said 
the pilot ; " and if it does blow, you can keep 
off the land ; but in these narrow channels, 
what with the juttings-out of land, and the 
shoals, and currents running in all sorts of di- 
rections where you least expect them, it is dif> 
ficult to get through them with a fair wind — 
much less with a wind right in your teeth as 
this is." • 

" Perhaps it would save time to go back,'* 
said the major, *' and make the other passage V* 

*'The tide would be against us," said the 
mate. 

" But the wind is against you now," observed 
the pilot ; " and that's worse, if it should come 
on to blow hard, and there's every appearance 
of it. You see Mount Wellington has put on 
his night-cap, and that's always a sign of a gale. 
But you are too good a seaman," he added to 
the mate, ** not to know the advantage of having 
sea-rooni la a gale of ^nnd. And it would be 
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a sad thing,'* he continaed, turning to the ma- 
jor, ** for this little vessel to be lost, aAer hav- 
ing come safely all the distance from the other 
•side of the globe." 

> The major was struck with the apparent can- 
.d($r and justice of these observations, and 
looked at his officer inquiringly. But that clear- 
headed and plain-dealing son of the sea could 
not be made to understand that the nearest way 
to a poft, was to sail away from it. He sturdily 
resisted the proposition. 

"If the worst come^ to the worst," he said, 
** we can let go the anchor again, and that will 
hold us on ; even though it should blow great 
guns, which, upon my word, looks likely, for the 
breeze is. freshening up every minute, and I 
don't like the look of those mares' tails to wind- 
"ward yonder." 

I *' And how will you get your anchor to hold 1" 
pursued the pilot. " It's all very well therea- 
bouts," pointing towards the spot from which 
the vessel was flying at a rapid rate ; " but this 
channel has scarcely any anchorage ground, as 
every one knows ; why, most parts of it are 
paved with rocks as regular as the Strand in 
London ! You would never get your anchor to 
bite — much less hold !" 

" We might gain time, after all," said the ma- 
jor to the mate, " by trying the broader pas- 
sage ; this wind would soon take us out of this 
strait ; and we should be at the same distance 
from Hobart Town as we are now, in a few 
hours, with a better chance of beating up. How 
long does the wind last in this quarter," he asked 
the pilot, ** when it blows fresh 1" 

" Three days ; always three days ; "it's as 
Tegular as a clock. Every inhabitant of the 
colony knows it ; it's a sort of proverb among 
the towns-people to say, that a thing will last as 
long as a three days' spell from Mount Wel- 
lington." 

*' I think we had better take the pilot's ad- 
Tice," said the major ; ** he must know best." 

" I can't gainsay that he ought to know best 
in these parts, which he understands the ways 
of, and I don't," replied the officer ; ** but I can 
never agree that the shortest way to a port is 
to go away from it ; and as to this wind — why, 
it's nothing to what we have gone through be- 
fore !" But at this moment, as if to belie the 
honest seaman's judgment, and to aid the ini- 
quitous designs of the conspirators, a furious 
blast from the north called the attention of all 
on duty to the care of the vessel ; and the pilot, 
profiting by the opportunity, immediately put her 
before the squall, with her head towards tl^ 
entrance of the channel. The squall passed 
over as quickly as it came, but the pilot still 
continued his outward course, though not with- 
out the expression of considerable dissatisfac- 
tion on the part of the mate, whose suspicions 
of the ignorance of the pilot became strength- 
ened by a course of proceeding so contrary to 
the worthy officer's experience in the practice 
of navigation. But as his employer, the owner 
of the vessel, was an assenting party, he sub- 
mitted, though with a very ill grace, giving vent 
to his displeasure in a succession of grumblings, 
much resembling the sound of the north wind, 
which was roaring and increasing behind them. 

Nor were the crew of the vessel better pleased 
^whh the proceedings of the AuBtralian pilot, 



who, they were not long in detecting, with that 
almost instictive knowledge possessed by sailors 
of their brothers of the ocean, had very small 
pretensions to the name of a seaman. But as 
they were only humble subordinates on board, 
they had nothing to do but to obey, though the 
pilot saw by their looks that they were not in a 
humor to submit tamely to any overt aggres- 
sion. He waited, therefore, patiently, till aa 
opportunity should occur to put his plan in ex- 
ecution ; for it was not until the crew were he- 
low, and his own men conveniently disposed 
about the hatchway of the passengers' cabin, 
that he could hope to get possession of the 
ship's arms, and be in a position to command 
success. 

The retrograde course of the vessel, however, 
inspired a genera] gloom over all on board, ex- 
cept those interested in its execution, and who 
were anxiously waiting for the signal of their 
leader to adopt measures more open and deci- 
sive. The sisters felt a vague presentiment of 
evil arising from the disappointment of being 
obliged to recede from the 4ong-desired haven 
of their hopes and fears, the encompassing hills 
of which were in tantalizing sight ; nor could 
the major divest himself of a certain feeling of 
dissatisfaction with himself for having yielded 
to the authority of the pilot in opposition to the 
opinion of his officer. ^ 

But the stonn, which rapidly increased, 
seemed to justify the pilot's apprehensions, and 
the major felt ashamed to suspect the judgment 
of a man who had so clearly warned him of its 
coming. The mate, also, was almost shaken in 
his opinion ; but as the gale increased, he had 
no thoughts for anything but the safety of the 
ship, which, urged by the furious north wind, 
made her way rapidly back to the entrance of 
the channel, and stood out towards the open sea. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE PURSUIT. 

In the meantime the flight of the prisoners 
had not escaped the vigilance of the authorities 
at head*quarters ; but it was not until the dis- 
covery of the abstraction of the boat, which had 
been left unguarded at the further end of Sandy 
Bay, which lies to the right as you look from 
Hobart Town towards the sea, that the party 
made ready for the pursuit of the runaways 
could he put on the right scent. _.^ 

Thus guided in their search, the pursuing 
party, consisting of two constables and a cor- 
poraPs party of soldiers, embarked in a light 
boat made of the aromatic white pine, a wood 
of peouliar lightness, which is obtained chiefly 
by the labors of the convicts at Macquarie Har- 
bor to the west of the island of Van Diemen, 
and which is admirably adapted, from its light- 
ness, elasticity, and toughness, for the construc- 
tion of whale-boats. They had four sailors from 
the government armed brig to use the oars, and 
the whole party was well armed, as well to 
guard against aay attack on the part of the na- 
tives, as to be in an efficient state to contend 
with the bushrangers, should they have Imaql 
able to supply H\eava»Vqfet^^Ns^«ws»- 'Sx^Rwa^ 
Wax X\\e\x Yi\»\\»%^^^^ ^Q,T«i^«%.^Nsi;%s^«^ 
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one of the constables accompanied him to the 
jetty, where the party was to embark, where she 
took leave of him with much appearance of af- 
fection : — 

«♦ You will be making a widow of me, one of 
Aese days," said she, '* if you go on these dan- 
gerous expeditions ; and Mark Brandon is not 
a man to be taken alive without a scrimmage." 

** Never fear,*' said her considerate helpmate ; 
** there*8 plenty of husbands to be got in Van 
Diemen's Land ; that's some comfort for all of 
700. Pll be bound before the end of the week 
you'll have another." 

" A week ! you brute ! Do you think I don*t 
]niow what's decent for a respectable woman 
to conform to 1 A year, you mean ; that's the 
Tegular mourning ; or, at the least, six months, 
as it's not a regular country, and only a colony. 
To be sure, Kitty Flurriman did marry again 
one month after her poor man met with his 
misfortune ; — it was a shame to hang such a 

food-looking man as he was ; — but to think that 
would do such a thing at the end of a month, 

or even two months !" What definite time the 

lady might have fixed as the ne plus ultra term 
of widowhood, it is impossible to say, as the 
boat was now out of hearing. The conversa- 
tion, however, on Mark Brandon was continued 
in the boat. 

^ Who is this Mark Brandon 1" asked the cor- 
poral, who was a sub-officer in the "Buffs," a 
battalion of which had recently arrived in the 
oolony. 

"Don't you know Mark Brandon 1" said the 
constable with some surprise ; *' why, he's as 
well known here as Dick Turpin in the old 
country. He is the most famous bushranger 
that ever went out. He was pardoned by the 
governor only last year, when he was cast for 
death ; but you see," said the constable, wink- 
ing his eye, " there was a lady in the case." 

"Oh, ho ! handsome fellow, ehl" 

" As clean-made and good-looking a fellow as 
ever you set eyes on. Here's a description of 
him in this paper." The constable read from 
the list : — 

" * Mark Brandon, five feet eleven inches in 
height ; broad-shouldered ; waist slim ; foot 
small ; brown hair ; blue eyes ; fair complex- 
ion ; his hands rather white and delicate.' Then 
here's the description of the others : * Roger 
Grough, James Swindell-^' " 

" Never mind them just now," said the cor- 
poral ; *' tell us about this Mark Brandon : what 
was he lagged for ?" 

" Smuggling ; — at least so they say ; but of 
course you can never get the truth of what they 
are sent out for from the prisoners ; but I be- 
lieve it's the truth in his case." 

" That was nothing very bad," remarked the 
corporal. 

** Bad I no : nobody thinks anything of it here. 
It's only when a fellow has done anything at 
home that's unfair and mean, such as murders 
and robberies, and such like, that he's looked 
down on. But as for smuggling! bless your 
heart, nobody thinks much the worse of a man 
here for that, nor at home neither, so far as I 
know. What is it 1 It's only giving the go-by 
to the government : Lord love you ! what's the 

^MfffF was it, tbeof that they treated this 



Mark so bad as to drive him to take to the buah ? 
Has he been doing anything wrong here ?" 

" Why, you see, he was assigned ,^ when be 
came over, to a master up the country ; and 
some of the settlers treat their government mea 
dreadfully severe, and Mark couldn't stand it ; 
and when his master threatened him with bis 
cattle-whip one day, he knocked his oiaster 
down. He might have got off if he had sufiTered 
himself to be taken before the magistrate, for 
the settlers are not allowed to strike their men. 
But Mark's blood was up, and he took to the 
bush — that was more than two year ago— and 
of course he robbed the settlers' houses of tea, 
sugar, and ammunition, and things; but he 
never shed blood ; only tied people neok and 
heels together, and things of that sort — very 
wrong, of course — but not near so bad as sooie." 

"Bad enough, to my thinking." 

" Well ; he was taken at last, as they all are, 
sooner or later, and cast for death ; but some- 
how interest was made with the governor — and 
they do say a certain lady had taken a fancy to 
him — but that's no business of mine ; and so the 
best was made of his case, how it was, through 
the tyranny of his master, that he was driven to 
take to the bush ; and how civil and polite he 
was to the settlers that he robbed, especially 
the ladies, and so he got ofiT. But they made 
him work in chains, and that's what galled him, 
I dare say. He was not the chap to stand that 
any ways." 

"And what sort of a man is hel" asked the 
corporal ; " a lady's man 1" 

" When he has a mind to it, they say, he 
is the most carnying devil that ever came over 
a woman. But be is a most determined fellow 
for all that. He will not be taken alive, yoa 
may depend upon it ; for he must know he has 
nothing to expect but to scrag for this last 
break-out." 

" Of course not : then I suppose we may look . 
out for a tussle." The soldiers at this mechan- 
ically handled their firelocks. 

" Are the bushrangers armed 1" 

" We don't know ; but it stands to reasoa 
that they never would start for the bush this 
way without arms and ammunition ; for it's not 
like the interior, where they might get arms 
from the settlers ; there are no inhabitants down 
the river but the natives." 

" There goes the signal up !" said the corpo- 
ral ; " some vessel in sight." 

♦' I see," said the constable ; " we may fall 
in with her, perhaps, when we get further down 
the river. But where to look for these fellows % 
that's the point ! We think they made away 
with the boat last night, just after dark, so that 
they have a good start ; but they can hardly do 
anything with such a boat at sea, for she was 
but a small one, and had nothing in her but her 
oars. If they are after going round Che coast, 
they will take the western side, so as to avoid 
the track of vessels between this and Sydney ; 
and so we will keep away to the right towards 
the channel, and keep a sharp look-out as we go 
by." 

With this view they hugged the shore on the 
west, and a breeze soon after springing up, with 
the assistance of their sail they made rapid pro- 
gress down the river withoQt seeing anj^thing 
auspicioiiA in theii way. The coostable, who 
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had the direction of the party, as the most ex- 
perienced among them, was inclined to make a 
stop ader they had proceeded some way down 
the channel; but at this moment, in turning 
round a projecting point of land, the steersman 
caught sight of a vessel in the distance, which 
was standing across the channel, and beating 
her way up under a stiff breeze on the larboard 
tack ; when suddenly the vessel, which was 
made out to be a brig, and of small burthen, was 
seen to change her course, and under a press of 
salt, make her way down the channel. 

This strange mancBuvre roused the suspicion 
of the pursuers of .the runaways, and as their 
•boat was light and fast, they determined to en- 
deavor to overtake the brig, not without some 
misgivings that the cleverness and the daring of 
the celebrated Mark Brandon had enabled him 
to get possession of the vessel. 



CHAPTER VI. 



THB STRATAGEM. 



The gallant brig had nearly reached the en- 
trance of D'Entrecasteaux channel, when the 
squall from Mount Wellington ceased as sud- 
denly as it -rose ; and presently the wind waa 
lulled into a calm. The experienced mate, 
.however, was not to be deceived by this suspi- 
cious suspension of the blast. 

** What are we going lo have now V* he said 
to the leader of the bushrangers, whom, in hia 
capacity of pilot, it was his duty to consult : ** I 
donH like this lull ; they are only getting ready 
a fresh hand to .the bellows, I fancy. I suppose 
the wind shifts on this side of the world 
.much as it does on t'other. I think the bank 
right ahead — to the souih yonder— begins to 
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You are quite right,^ replied the supposed 
pilot ; " and with such a man as you on board 
you have no need of a pilot ; the vessel is quite 
safe in your hands : you seem to know the way 
-of the winds in the new world as well as if you 
-had been born among them. A better seaman I 
never " 

.«« Avast there, mate !" said the honest officer ; 
" you give us too much of that ; why, you have 
got the gif\ of the gab like a sea-lawyer ! To 
be anre, this is not the first time I've looked the 
winds in the face. But we had better try to 
put her head about ; if it comes on to blow from 
the south, it will be a fair wind for us up the 
channel." 

'* Better get out," said the pilot, ** and have 
8ea-n)um ; when it comes on to blow from the 
southward it always blows great guns; and 
this is a nasty channel to be sticking in — full of 
shoals and rocks, and headlands stretching out 
in evefy direction." 

«• You seem lo have taken a great dislike to 
the channel,'* replied the mate : " for my part I 
^on't see any great harm in it : and Horseman 
Bays it*s gmid enough if you mind your sound- 
ings ; and the chart is clear. What makes you 
so anxious to get out of itl" 

Two or three of the yellow jackets were 
standing in the fore part of the vessel near the 
pilot and the mate during their brief colloquy, 
and it struck the worthy oS&cer that there was 



an expression in their faces- incongruous with 
their characters ; and he thought he observed a 
glance of intelligenoe pass between one of them 
and their leader. A vague suspicion crossed 
the mate's mind ; but as there was nothing defi«- 
nite to give it substance, it passed away for the 
moment, but afterwards it recurred to him. As 
he went aft to take the orders of the major, he 
heard a voice, which it seemed to him proceed- 
ed from the same man whose look he had ob- 
served, ask in a low tone : — 

«» Is it timer* 

The mate turned round, and gazed inqui- 
ringly at the group in the forecastle. 

*' Is it time V* he repeated ; ** time for what V 

**He was asking," replied the pilot, rather 
hastily, ** if it was time to go about : but r see 
the major has come on deck ; we will consult 
him as to what he would like to do with his 
vessel." Saying this, he went aft, following 
the mate. 

The. sisters were gazing listlessly at the land 
from which they were unwillingly receding with 
the change of tide, and the gallant Mr. SiUiman 
found it impossible to inspire either of them with • 
those feelings of mirthful gaiety with which they 
were accustomed to receive his assiduities. 
The major was supporting his youngest daugh- 
ter by the arm, as the motion of the vessel from 
the broken sea rendered it difficult for her to 
stand on deck. Helen, on the contrary, stood 
erect and alone, with one hand grasping the 
bulwark, and the other holding the ship's glass, 
which she condescended to allow Mr. SiUiman to 
support at the other end to keep it steady. The 
honor of this position was perfect bliss to that 
enraptured individual, who made extraordinary 
exertions to call into exercise the utmost dex- 
terity of his sea legs, so that the view of the 
beautiful Helen might not be disarranged. 

««Do you see anything. Miss Helen 1" he 
ventured to inquire in a tone of extreme insinu* 
ation. 

"Nothing but the brim of your ugly hat,'* 
replied the lady. 

" Bless me ! I b^ a thousand pardons ; it's 
the rolling of the sea : there again ; I hope I did 
not hurt you ; now do you see anything 1" 

"I see something. Papa, come and look 
through the glass just as it is now. Stand still,'* 
she said to Mr. Silliman, **and do try to be 
steady ; a pretty sailor not to be able to bear 
the rolling of the ship ! Look, papa, I see some- 
thing like a swan." 

" A swan, my love ; then it must be a black 
one, for all the swans are black, they say, on 
this side of the earth. A swan, my dear ; no, 
it's no swan, but the sail of a boat that you see* 
I think. Mr. Northland, what do you make of 
it V\ 

** A boat with her square-sail up," pronounced 
the mate, with professional precision, afler tak- 
ing a brief earnest look at the object. **She 
looks like a large whale-boat by her make ; but 
she is too large for that work — she is coming 
down with the tide. What do you say to it, 
pilot 1" 

There was a visible embarrassment on the. 
part of the supposed pilot, at this communica.- 
tion. A slight ^l«\v^%% <Mi\ftft asw\i\% v«Ns«N»r 
. nance, ^la \1 Yve vj^a «Xx\iO€. v»\\^ ««»» ^«5«^*" 
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"With excitement. As he looked round.with an 
attempt to appear unconcerned, he encountered 
the eye of Helen, which was fixed stedfastly 
upon him. He quailed for an instant beneath 
the penetrating gaze of that brilliant eye, and, 
hastily taking the ship's glass from the mate's 
hands to cover bis confusion, he directed it 
towards the object ; but his hand trembled, and 
the glass shook visibly. 

** Rather a shaky hand,'* remarked the mate 
to the major, in a whisper ; '* but there*s no 
datyi>n grog in this part of the world." 

The whisper of the mate seemed to discom- 
pose the pilot a little. He took his eye from 
the glass, and searched the countenances of the 
bystanders ; but seeing nothing in them to 
alarm, he applied himself again to his scrutiny 
cf the boat. 

While he was so employed, Helen made a 
sign to her father to come near her. They 
moved round to the side of the binnacle, leaving 
the pilot, with his back towards them, looking 
through the glass. 

** Papa," said Helen, in a whisper, " I have 
been watching the countenance of that man. 
He changed color when the mate spoke of the 
boat. Depend upon it there is something about 
that boat that troubles him." 

" It must be fancy,' my fove ; there can be 
nothing in the appearance of a boat to disturb 
the pilot. It is only fancy." 

'* Dear papa, it is not' fancy. I cannot be 
mistaken in the countenance of that man ; it is 
one of the most remarkable I ever saw. I 
watched him ; and I am sure that the boat in 
sight has had some powerful effect on him. He 
does not look like a man to be moved by a 
slight cause." 

** Well, my dear girl, the shortest way is to 
ask him. * Pilot,' " said the major, addressing 
the bush-ranger, ** what do you see in that boat 
to disturb you 1" 

" To disturb me !" replied the pilot, regarding 
the major fixedly. •» Why do you suppose that 
the sight of that boat disturbs me ? What do 
you suppose the boat has to do with us— I 
mean, with me V 

" But what do you think of her 1" interrupted 
the mate, who was a little out of patience with 
the lengthened examination of the pilot. ** You 
have had a pretty long spell at the glass ; long 
enough to make her out, I'm sure. What do 
you think of her 1" 

" I will take another look at her," replied the 
bushranger, who was anxious to gain time to 
enable him to devise some scheme to counts- 
act the dangerous approach of the boat, which, 
he had no doubt, had been dispatched after 
him and his associates by the government 
authorities ; " I can see her plainer now." 

"And what do you make of her!" repeated 
the mate. 

"It*s only a boat," replied the bushranger; 
continuing to look anxiously through the •glass. 

"Well, if it's only a boat, there's an end of 

it," said the mate. **There's a light air coming 

from the southward," he said to the major ; *' I 

suppose we may stand up now with the wind 

' in our favor." 

" But the tide is against us," observed the 
J^^ "andif it cornea on to blow— and I don't 
Wte the looks of that bank which you first ob- 



served rising yonder — ^yoa would find yoorself 
cramped in this narrow channel." 

" I'll never agree to go out of the channel 
with a fair wind up," exclaimed the mate. 
*' Why, friend, you are for not going op the 
channel any way ! Before, it was the wind 
that was against us, and then we were not to 
go up; and now that we are getting the wind, 
it is because the tide is against us that we are- 
not to go op ! Beg pardon — no ofiTence meant ; 
but, to my thinking, you don't want us to go 
up the channel at all 1" 

" The boat is coming nearer," cried out Mr. 
Silllman, who, as all the others had done with 
it, was allowed to use the gla^s : *' I can see 
it as plain as can be ; and they have taken the 
sail down, and they are pulling with all their 
might, I can see. They have got the tide in 
their favor, and they will soon £e down on us ; 
we shall hear some news now ! ■ Hurrah !" 

The bushranger snatched the glass out of the 
e culling Mr. Silliman's hand with an abrupt- 
i:ess which made that astonished individual 
open his mouth with surprise. With a firm 
hand, and with a certain air of determination, 
he applied the glass to his eye, and directed it 
to the still distant boat, which, however, pro- 
pelled by the oars of the pursuing party, and 
assisted by the tide, was rapidly approaching 
the brig. Helen had observed the impetuous 
motion of the pilot, ^nd had watched his vary- 
ing countenance as he gazed through the glass. 
Prompted by, an irresistible impulse, she gave 
vent to her vague suspicion of danger, and 
spoke : — 

" Sir," she said to the pilot, " I am sure there 
is something about that coming boat which dis- 
turbs you. Tou know something about it, you 
do — I am sure you do," she repeated, her eyes^ 
kindling, and her cheeks reddening with ex- 
citement. " If there is danger, do not deceive - 
us, but tell us in time, that we may be prepared 
for it. Do not suppose," she said, taking hold 
of her sister's hand, "that because we are 
women we are afraid. We have looked on the- 
dangers of the sea without terror, confident in 
our skill and our courage; and we can look 
without fear on this new danger — for danger 
there is, I know, by your look and manner at this 
moment. Speak, I say, and let us know at 
once what the danger is." 

The spirited words of the heroic girl unfor- 
tunately inspired the bushranger with a happy 
thought. He seized on the suggestion of dan- 
ger from the boat with the readiness of prac- 
tised dissimulation. Forming his plan on the 
instant, be replied without hesitation, and with 
an expression of feeling and interest in the 
welfare of the women which disarmed sus- 
picion : — 

" Major, I fear your gifted daughter is right. 
I wished to make my communication when 
they were gone below ; but there is no time to 
be lost ; and these courageous girls shame us 
with their spirit. But I will do justice to their 
courage ! and say at once there is danger . . . ." 

" Danger !" said the mate, looking about 
him : " where from 1" 

" Danger !" repeated the major, in a voice 
of mingled surprise and emotion, and clasping 
bis youngest daughter with instinctive tender- 
\ neas ; ^' danger itotu tbid boat t" 
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** Yes/* replied the supposed pilot ; and there 
18 no time to lose if we are to defend ourselves. 
That boat, I have no doubt, contains the party 
of bushrangers that broke away from canap 
aome days ago : the commandant at the look- 
out has had notice of them ; and their design 
must be to endeavor to take this vessel. They 
are well arrmed ; it is supposed there are about 
a dozen of them ; and as the villains are des- 
perate, they will make a determined attack on 
ua. However, I for one am ready to fight for 
you ; and if you will arm your men, my people 
shall work the vessel while they defend us." 

'* I^et it be done at once," said the major. 
** This is a most unlucky accident ! However, 
it is fortunate that we have you on board to 
help us." So saying, he descended to the cabin 
in all haste to prepare the arms and ammunition. 

The bushranger, meantime, went forward, as 
if for the purpose of giving directions to the 
party under his control. As be passed his con- 
federates, he said, in a low firm voice, to each 
of them: — 

"Be ready." 



CHAPTER Vn. 

THE ATTACK. 

The consummate art of the bushranger in 
proposing that the crew of the vessel should be 
armed, while his own men undertook the man- 
agement of the vessel, had its intended effect. 
There was no suspicion on the part of the ma- 
jor or m his people that the approaching boat 
was really in pursuit of the absconded prisoners 
on board the brig ; and the activity of the sup- 
posed pilot in preparing the means of defence 
was regarded as corroborating evidence of the 
danger threatened to the vessel. All was ac- 
tivity on deck ; muskets, pistols, and cutlasses 
were brought up from the cabin, and ammuni- 
tion was disinterred from the lockers : and the 
bushranger took care to provide himself amply 
with the means of defence or offence, as the 
case might be. 

Still he was well aware that the moment was 
critical and most perilous. He was now in the 
worst position : his confederates were defence- 
less ; the sailors of the vessel were armed and 
prepared to resist aggression: and the boat, 
which he had no doubt contained a government 
party in pursuit, was coming nearer and nearer 
every minute. But with a coolness and cour- 
age worthy of a better object, he bided his 
time, and waited with patience for the result, 
which he calculated must take place when his 
men attempted to work the vessel. 

At this time a brisk breeze had sprung up 
from the south, which gave the advantage to 
the brig ^ver an attacking boat, as it enabled 
the vessel to choose her position. The in- 
crease of the wind rendered a corresponding 
arrangement of the sails necessary ; but here 
the ignorance and blundering of the supposed 
pilot's men was too provoking to be endured by 
the angry mate : — 

" What do you call your fellows 1" he broke 
out to the pilot, ** do you call that chap a sail- 
or 1 See how he handles a rope ! By ! 

look at that fellow sticking in the shrouds I 
There's another creeping through labbor's hole I 



That's right, my man, take care of your pre- 
cious limbs ! Oh ! this will never do," he said 
to the major ; " these men will never work the 
vessel : such a lubberly set I never set eyes 
on ! There goes the jib ! Hold on there, hold 

on ( By ! you'll have the maintopsail-yanf 

down by the run. Pilot, hold your men off. 
What's the use of such a pack of fools 1 Keep 
an eye on the boat, some one, can't you 1 A 
pretty set, that don't know the main-sheet from 
the topsail-halyards ; and they can't fight ! No, 
not they ! I should like to know what they ar» 
fit fori" 

"Do you think your men would stand by 
us 1" asked» the major, eagerly, of the pilot ; 
" you see we want our own people to work the 
vessel." 

"Fight!" said the pilot; "they will fight 
like devils, depend upon it, when the time 
comes ; but of course you can't expect them 
to be used to arms," he added carelessly: 
" however, they will do their best. Gome aft, 
my men." They quickly came at the voice of 
their leader. 

"The major says he wants his sailors to 
work the vessel ; and he asks me if you will 
stand by us to defend the brig from the bush- 
rangers coming on to attack us in the boat yon- 
der 1" 

The diligent Mr. Silliman, who was examin- 
ing the boat through the ship's glass, cried out 
at this moment, "I can see the men in the 
boat, and I can see the gleam of some muskets : 
the boat is full of the rascals !" 

"Make haste, then," said the bushranger; 
" relieve the sailors of their arms ; and be 
ready to use them," he said, significantly, 
" when I give the word." 

The exchange of duties between the sailors 
and the conspirators was the work of a minute 
only ; and the crew of the vessel became im- 
mediately busied in trimming the sails and at- 
tending to the ship ; while the supposed pilot 
and his gang stood with arms in theij hands, 
ready to pounce on their unsuspecting victims. 

The bushranger felt that the time had come 
when he must strike a decisive blow ; but first 
he ran rapidly over in his head a scheme to get 
the major and his chief ofi3cer below, in order 
that the crew, being deprived of their leaders, 
might be more easily mastered : his object was 
unexpectedly furthered by the ofiicious Mr. SU- 
hman. 

" Major," said that hustling individual, as he 
hurriedly loaded his musket with an exces- 
sively martial air, " would it not be better for 
the young ladies to go below 1 they will only 
be in our way on deck, and hinder us from 
fighting." 

" We shall work the better," put in the pilot, 
" if we are assured that your daughters, major, 
are out of the reach of the bullets." 

Louisa, who was very pale, assented to this 
suggestion without reply ; but Helen, who was 
flushed and excited, remonstrated and, resisted. 
" I can fire a gun," she said, " as well as any 
of you ; any woman can do that : and where 
my dear father is there will I be also ;" and 
saying this she seized a musket, and held\\.\fiL 
the attitude of «l V^iwavw^ ^x^v^x^^ Vsi nr%x . 
. It leawe^ «V\ Vv«it i^xXi^t* ^ «^vwj:\«fc «^ vSk 
\\a8t, comm^w^a xo wi^x^a^ V«^ ^» ^wswift^ >s^^ 
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the cabin. The major was obliged to lay down 
bis weapons and accompany her below. The 
bushranger saw his opportunity, but the troub- 
lesome Mr. SiUiman -came breathless to the 
entrance of the companion-way, and bawled 
** Major, major, I can see the red coats of sol- 
diers in the boat !*' 

" Soldiers !** said the major ; " what can that 
mean 1 But they are in my line ; 1*11 soon be 
up and give a look at them." 

" Mr. Northland," caUed out the pilot, ** the 
major is asking for you below; spmething 
about the dead-lights, I believe." 

" Aye, aye, sir," said the mate^ as he ran 
ait ; '* look out, pilot, the boat's opoB os ;** and 
by an indescribable process- of locomotion, 
which sailors alone possess, he dived down 
below, and his head disappeared in a twinkling. 

The bushranger immediately made a sign to 
four of his men who ^ere near him to close 
the hatchway : it n^ done in an instant. At 
the same* time he presented his own musket, 
which he cock^with an audible click, at the 
man at the. Wheel. Mr. Silliman observed 
these extraordinary manceuvres, which alto- 
gether exceeded his nautical experience, with 
inexpressible astonishment ; but before he had 
tione to make up his mind what to do, he was 
seized by two of the bushrangers, disarmed, 
and on his resisting, with the courage of des- 
peration, their attempt to bind his hands and 
feet, was without ceremony pitched into the sea. 

**That was wrong," said Mark Brandon, 
quietly : ** never take life if you can avoid it : 
but the boat will pick him up ; and after all, 
perhaps, he was of no great value." 

In the mean time, the carpenter, who was a 
cool and determined fellow, with three of the 
crew, armed themselves with the capstan-bars, 
resolved to resist, though unable to make out 
the reason or object of tbe sodden attack on 
them by the pilot and his followers ; but the 
bushranger, rushing forward with four of his 
fellows, presented Uieir muskets ; and the sail- 
ors, taken unawares and in amazement at the 
suddenness and strangeness of the proceeding, 
and seeing, besides, that resistance was hope- 
less, quietly surrendered. The rest of the 
crew were as easily brought under subjection, 
and, having been bound hand and foot, were 
placed singly in convenient places below, and 
in less than ten minutes the vessel was in the 
I>osse8sion of the marauders. 

** Now, my men," cried out Mark Brandon, 
^* a cheer for liberty !" His associates raised 
a wild hurrah, which conveyed to the inmates 
in the cabin the information that the vessel was 
overpowered ; but by whom or how was a 
mystery ! The mate put his head out of the 
stern window, but the bushranger was too well 
on his guard tu permit such an escape ; and, 
meeting the muzzles of two muskets close to 
his face, the enraged officer was obliged to re- 
treat, though not without venting his discontent 
in a vigorous volley of nauiical abjurations. 

Mark Brandon now took the helm, and, mak- 
ing a gesture of dbfiance with his fist at the 
still dtstaot boat, he immediately turned the 
vessers head back again towards the south ; 
and, under ail the sail that she could carry, the 
<!apture<i brig making short tacks stood out to 



CHAPTER vnr. 



INrOBMATIOIf. 



Tus unfortunate Mr. Jeremiah Silliman made 
more philosophical reflections during his rapid 
evolution from the deck of the brig to the wa- 
ters of the sea, than had ever occurred to him 
in the whole of his previous life. The first 
dreadful thought that presented itself to him 
was that he could not swim! but before he 
could give vent in words to the novel sensa- 
tions which assailed him, he found himself 
plunged under the waves, and descending be- 
neath them with a velocity proportionate to his 
specific gravity and the precipitancy of his de- 
scent. As he felt himself hurrying down to 
those abodes, which in the poetical simplicity 
of his imagination he had been wont to picture 
as the dwelling-place of sea-nymphs with green 
gauze robes and coral necklaces, but which he 
now contemfdated with aflTright as abounding 
in enormous crayfishes and voracious ground- 
sharks, deeply and energetically did he lament 
that his love of the romantic had led him away 
from the peaceful haunts of Cheapside and 
Cornhill to the villainous shores of Botady Bay; 
and much did he marvel at the disagreeableness 
of his reception into the bosom of the land of 
his adoption. 

Such and so sad were the curious reflections 
which were suddenly forced on him by the 
novelty of his situation; and still he went 
down and down, as it seemed to him, and 
deeper and deeper still, till his thoughts be- 
came confused, and he felt a cold, fishy%ensa- 
tion, as if he had become partially transformed 
into the semblance of a scaly inhabitant of the 
deep ; gradually his feelings became blunted ; 
his last thoughts were of the brig from which 
he had been unceremoniously cast, and the 
bright eyes from which he was for ever sepa- 
rated — even in the last moment he could not 
make up his mind which he preferred — and 
then the dimness of death came over him ; be 
mentally uttered a fragment of a prayer, and 
all was oblivion ! 

The party in the boat, however, had not 
failed to notice the summerset involuntarily 
performed by the luckless individual in ques- 
tion : and the occurrence, indicating that vio- 
lence was going on in the brig, confirmed the 
suspicion to which the unaccountable changes 
in her course had given rise — that the bush- 
rangers had got possession of the vessel. 

** There's bloody work going on, Pm think- 
ing, on board that craft," said the constable, 
who was sitting with his face towards the 
head of the boat. " I saw one chap pitched 
overboard plain enough : I wonder which party 
he belonged to." 

"Give way, my men," cried the corporal, 
standing up in the boat, and looking Ihrough 
a glass with which he was provided. " I can 
see the body, it has come to the surface of the 
water ; it's not above half a mile from u.s. 
Give way — stick to your oars — and we shall 
save him yet, whoever he is !" 

The men bent stoutly to their oars, and in a 
few minutes, the tide being in their fav(»r, they 
shot upalongsideof the floating body, which they 
caught just as it was sinking for the last time. 
The lifeless corpse, aa it sAemed, was quickly 
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hauled into the boat, and a brief conBultation 
"was held as to the best means to be adopted 
for its recovery. 

"Nothing better than a bit of salt beef," 
suggested an old sailor: "rub it well in; I 
know it recovered a man off Yarmouth — at 
home — that had been in the water more than 
four hours : the salt, you see^ rouses him up, if 
there's any life in him." 

" This is not one of the bushrangers," pro- 
nounced the constable, as they stripped off the 
clothes from the drowned man in oiiier to give 
him the benefit of the salt beef recipe pre- 
scribed by the old sailor ; " this must be one 
of the people of the vessel ; he looks like a 
sailor by his dress, but his hands are too 
smooth for that ; perhaps he's a passenger." 

" Rub away, my hearties," urged the sea- 
doctor; "rub it into him, and if there's any 
life left, the beef wUl fetch it out." 

The body of the unconscious Jeremiah was 
excoriated accordingly, secundum artem (salsi 
junki), the boat continuing its pursuit of the ves- 
sel nevertheless, as the surmises of the officials 
were confirmed by the appearance of the body 
which they had rescued from the water. At 
last, after a prodigious quantity of rubbing, which 
reduced the person of the apparently deceased 
to a substance closely resembling the material 
which was made use of as a flesh-brush, signs 
of warmth were observed in the body, and 
presently a sigh was ejaculated which indi- 
cated returning sensibility. The progress of 
the boat was suspehded for a few minutes at 
this interesting success of the old mariner's 
surgical operation, and the attention of all was 
directed to foster the breath of returning life 
which the stranger^ow exhibited. The result 
was speedy favorauie ; the man, rescued from 
death, sat up, and looked around him. 

" How do you find yourself, my hearty 1" said 
the corporal ; you have had a narrow escape." 

The stranger stared at him unmeaningly. 

"Who are youl" asked the constable, anx- 
ious to ascertain the condition of the vessel, 
tind to learn some tidings of the bushrangers ; 
** what's your name, and who are you 1" 

But the intellects of the poor man had been 
too much obfuscated by the salt water, to say 
nothing of the subsequent scarification to which 
he had been subjected, to understand where he 
was, or what bad happened to him. 

" Can't you tell us who you are 1" repeated 
the constable, impatient to get at some infor- 
mation for his guidance ; "what are you V 

" A freeman of London, and a liveryman," 
answered Jerry, his mind wandering to former 
scenes. 

" His wits are a wool-gathering," said the 
constable. 

"It's the water that's swamped 'em," said 
the ancient mariner ; " salt water grogs poor 
'Stuff at any time, 'specially without the rum : 
and this cove has had too much of it for one 
bout." 

" What are you, and who do you belong to 1" 
repeated the constable, giving the reviving 
man a little shake in his impatience. 

** The Chandlers' Company," replied Jerry ; 
'* and so did my father before me. I'm a free- 
man. I say — and a liveryman ; and if i donH 
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" What company did he say he belonged toT 
asked the corporal, "the Chandlers' 1 He- 
means Captain Chandlers! Ask him what' 
regiment 1 And be said something about shoot- 
ing ; I can't make it out at all." 

" It's not that," said the constable ; " but he 
seems plucking up a bit. How is it now witti 
you, my man? We have saved you from 
drowning. Who was it that chucked yon 
overboard from the brig yonder 1 Have the 
bushrangers got possession of the vessell" 

The word " bushrangers" seemed to strike 
some responsive chord in the bewildered man's 
memory. 

"Bushrangers!" said he, "bushrangers! 
Ah, that's it ! The bushrangers have got me^ 
and now I'm done for !" 

" No, no," said the corporal ; t^ we are not 
bushrangers : look at our red coats ; we are 
soldiers going after the bushrangers. Look 
here, man, bushrangers don't keep their arms 
bright like ours. Can't you teU the difference 
between a bushranger and a gentleman in hie 
majesty's service 1 Look at ciur firelocks^ 
bushrangers can't show such tools as these !" 

By degrees, the recovered Jeremiah begaa 
to understand what had happened to him, and 
the character of the party who had saved him. 
from drowning. He was excessively rejoiced 
at his fortunate escape, and vowed maiifully 
that if he could only come across that insina- 
ating rascal of a pilot, he would serve him out 
for his ungenteel behavior. He narrated sdl 
the evepts that had happened ; how the chief 
of the gang had introduced himself on board 
as a pilot ; the plot which he had schemed to 
get his confederates into the vessel ; and the 
art with which he had contrived to transfer the 
arms of the sailors to his own followers, under 
the pretence of leaving the crew of the brig at 
liberty to manage the vessel in the approaching^ 
encounter with the boat which the major was 
made to believe contained the runaway priso- 
ners who actually were on board all the time. 

" By George !" said the constable, " that is 
Mark Brandon all over ! That man would cir- 
cumvent the very devil himself! It's impossi- 
ble to be up to all his dodges ! But what's to 
be done now? The wind's getting up, and 
that's all in favor of the rascals on board the brig. 
How many did you say there were with Mark!'* 

"Six others," replied Jerry. "And now I 
recollect we all thought them most desperate- 
looking ruffians: but that Mark Brandon, as 
you cA him, is quite a genteel person ; there 
doesn't seem to be much harm in him." 
. "Didn't he chuck you overboard 1" asked 
the corporal. 

" No ; it was two other chaps. Mark, as 
you call him, was standing by the man at the 
wheel with a cocked musket presented at his 
head." 

"Just like him!" said one of the sailors; 
"that's their way. Somehow, all the bush* 
rangers take to the same ways. When they' 
attack a man they make him throw his arms 
above his head, and then they stick the muzzle 
of a fowling-piece, or a musket, if they have 
one — but they don't like muskets, the^ «:&%«> 
heavy to carr^ ^Sms'qX — Otf»aN»\iM^ ««L\%i»^ 
Xb»ii^YiaXwa«LToaxk^'a\ ^^ i^««w»J» 'jBfi®^^ 
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"Bnt what*8 tobedone/' repeated the consta- 
ble; '*are we to attempt to attack the bash- 
TaD^rs in the brig with this boat? Let as 
see ; — ^how many are we ! Four at the oar — 
two of us constables, and the corporal with his 
two men — that's nine; and with the new- 
comer, ten against seven : we can do it easily, 
corporal." 

"If we could only get at them fairly, we 
could do it,*' replied the corporal ; ** but the 
odds would be against us with a vesseF under 
fiail : they could fire on us from the protection 
of the sides of the vessel ; and four of our party 
at least would have to use their oars. There 
ought to have been more of us." 

** There are more of the bushrangers," re- 
plied the constable, " than were reckoned on in 
cabip to havb made their escape ; it was sup- 
poiied that only Mark and two others had gone 
off: but half a dozen, with Mark Brandon at 
the head of them, is a formidable party — and all 
"Well-armed too!" 

" There will be the major's partjr on board, 
as this gentleman says, to help us ; and, as the 
major 1ms seen service, he would know how to 
fieeond us if it came to a brush." 

'* Lord bless you !" replied the constable, 
'<you don't suppose the bushrangers will be 
troubled with the crew of the vessel ; bless 
your heart ! they'll get rid of 'em in no time." 

"What, murder them in cold blood !" 

" Ay, any way : why their rule is, never to 
give away a chance : depend upon it there's 
not one of the crew left alive at this moment." 

"What! nor the old major neither!" ex- 
claimed the corporal, his professional sympa- 
thies excited for the fate of an officer ; " will 
they kill the major, think you 1" 

" Have killed him," said the constable ; 
•* they have killed him, I'll be bound. You're 
hew in the colony, corporal, and don't know 
the ways of these fellows : they make short 
work of it when it serves their plan to do so. 
Do you think they would keep a witness alive 
to hang them 1" 

" But the young ladies !" interposed Jeremiah ; 
" the poor major's daughters ! They would 
sever kill them I They couldn't be such brutes 
as to kill two young girls !" 

" Are they pretty 1 — ^though that would not 
matter much with bushrangers : — but are l^ey 
pretty 1" 

" Both," replied Jeremiah, " very beautiful ; 
the eider one — that's Helen — she's about eigh- 
teen ; she is very handsome : and Louisa — 
she's about sixteen ; she's very beautiful : I 
don't know which is the handsomest of the 
two ; but Helen is the spirited one." 

" Then Mark will take her, and the rest will 
cast lots for the other ; so they will be saved, 
likely. The spirited gal would be just Mark's 
taste." 

" Better be both dead than suffer that fate," 
said the kind-hearted Jeremiah. *I'm sure 
3Lonisa would die, and Helen would kill herself 
at the thoughts of it ! But I say, corporal, you 
will never let those rascals murder and go on 
that way without making an effort to save 
them! I'm sure those ill-tooking sneaking 
ruffians would never fight if it came hand to 
taad.** 

That's the diSSeaJtjr," said the corporal; 
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" if it was hand to hand we could manage them, 
because we could fire three times to their once ; 
besides our being steady and used to handle our 
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arms. 

" There will be no fight hand to hand, or any 
way," said the constable, as a violent blast 
from the southward nearly overset the boat, " if 
it comes on to bk)w, as it looks likely, I think 
our best plan is to get under shelter in some 
creek somewhere, for I think we are going to 
have a regular hurricane from the south by the 
looks of those clouds rising up yonder like blocks 
of Uack wool." , 

The attention of all in the boat was now pe- 
remptorily directed to their own safety, as the 
wind rose and the storm increased to fury. 
The same squall was observed to assail the 
brig, now dimly seen through the murky atmos- 
phere. In a short time the sky was enveloped 
in darkness, as the gathering winds prepared, 
from the thick curtains of the clouds to expend 
their rage on the agitated waters. 



CHAPTER IX. 



THE SUMMONS. 



Mask Brandon, by one of the most daring 
stratagems in the annals of piracy, had got pos- 
session of a vessel admirably adapted for his 
purpose, and the crew, bound hand and foot, 
were stowed away here and there in convenient 
Traces ; but still he felt he was not quite secure ; 
the major and the mate were unbound ; and» 
although confined in the cabin, and unable by 
themselves to cope with seven desperate men, 
it was possible for them to be dangerous ; and 
the bushranger had too much experience in the 
power and resources of e^n a single man not 
to be alive to the possibility of the escape, and 
the successful resistance of two determined 
spirits — the one having at stake his pride and 
repHtation as the chief officer of a ship, and the 
other urged by the still more powerful feeling 
of a parent struggling for the preservation of 
the life and honor of his daughters. Filled with 
these thoughts, but attending anxiously at the 
same time to the course of the vessel, he turn- 
ed over in his mind a scheme to entice the of- 
ficer on deok, and to neutralize the hostility of 
the major. The increasing storm favored his 
project. 

In the mean time the parties in the cabin 
were a prey to the most agonizing anticipations. 

"This takes one all aback!" said the mate, 
quite confounded by the unexpected aggression 
of the pilot and his followers. " Many a rum 
go have I been witness to ; but this beats all ! 
Who are these fellows 1 I never liked the look 
of that sofl-jawing pilot and his men, as they 
called him. And ail the arms are on deck. 
This is what I call being thorough done !" 

" I am afraid," said the major, " that the case 
is too clear ; in short, we have been deceived 
all along ; and this sham pilot is some despe- 
rate man with his gang endeavoring to escape 
from the island." 

" By George," said the mate, slapping the 
table with an energy which at any other time 
he would have considered an unpardonable 
breach of good manners ia ^a state cabin, and 
inthepieBenceofladifiartoo; "that's it; and 
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that accounts for the rascals shying the np- 
passage, and trying to get out of the channel 
with every tide, and with •every wind that 
blew ! That's it ! we're hard up ! and we 
shall have all to walk the plank, every one of 
us ; I know what that game is in the West 
Indies ! But it's hard for you, Miss Helen, 
and for you. Miss Louisa : it doesn't matter for 
the like of me ; it all foes in the day's work, 
as sailors say: but for you — " and here the 
worthy mate gave the table a tremendous thump 
with his fist in the excess of his emotion. The 
sound was echoed from the outside of the cabin 
window from the nozzle of a musket. 

** What's that V cried out Louisa alarmed. . 

" That's a summons, miss,'* said the mate. 
*' Better not to frighten you, but I suppose they 
want us to walk the plank ; not you, perhaps," 
he added, << nor your sister ; but me and yom: 
papa. Major," he said, turning to their father, 
" you don't mean to give in without a struggle 1" 

** Wl^at can we do 1" said the major ; " we w danger, and you and your daughters wiU be lost 
are unarmed : better make terms for the girls." ' -• ' 

id the 



<* Better drown them at once," sai 
honest seaman, having before his eyes%the 
scenes of horror which he had seen and known 
in the seas prolific of piracy in the West Iddies ; 
** no use mincing; the matter. If they were sis- 
ters of mine, I know what I would do." 

Helen calmly rose at these words : she first 
kissed her father, "and then her sister, and then 
extending her hand to the mate, she shook it 
warmly. Without speaking, her gestures suf- 
ficiently intimating her intention, she sought in 
the steward's locker for a large table-knife : 
shd selected one with a point, tried its sharp- 
ness deliberately with her finger, and placed it 
in her girdle ; she then resumed her place by 
the side of her father. 

Louisa observed her proceedings with trem- 
bling interest. When the high-minded Helen 
took her hand in hers she shuddered convul- 
sively, and placing the other hand before her 
eyes, as if to shut out at once the peril with 
which she was threatened, and the aspect of 
the Lucretian death meditated by her sister, 
she threw herself into the arms of her father. 
The major embraced her with despairing ten- 
derness; the tears ran down his manly 
cheeks ; and he lifted up his head to heaven 
as if he would pierce through the obdurate 
deck in his mental appeal for succor. But 
the action of the heroic Helen suggested other 
thoughts to the mind of the hardy mate : 

*< Major," he said, ** Miss Helen shames us 
men. There are weapons still," pointing to 
the li^nife appended to Helen's side ; *< and they 
may stand us in good stead at a pinch. Let 
us do our best to defend the cabin from an at- 
tack from without, and trust to chance for the 
rest. How the vessel pitches, poor thing! 
Those fellows don't know how to handle her — 
and the wind blows stronger and stronger 
every minute. That top-gallant mast will be 
sprung as sure as fate, if they don't look alive !, 
But what does it matter what becomes of the 
masts, or the sails, or the gear, or anything 1 
w^ shan't live long to see the ruin that's 
ooming on this prime little brig that I've 
Inmii^t over from the other side of the gldbe, 



at the window again, as if they were determined 
to have an answer this time." 

A voice was at this moment heard : 

** Below there#" 

"Ay, ay," said the mate, answering with 
professional promptitude. ** What the devil do 
you want with us 1" he added, raising his voice ; 
•* can't you let us be quiet V 

" The captain wants to speak with the major !" 

"And who the devil's the captain 1" 

"Markprandon." 

" And who is Mark Brandon 1 One of the 
rascally convicts, I suppose, escaped from jail 1" 

" He will soon let you know who he is if you 
give us any of your sauce. Look out of your 
stern windows at the sea beneath you ; plenty 
of ground sharks at the bottom ; do yon under- 
stand that?" 

" Major," said another voice from the top of 
the companion-ladder, which they instantly re- 
cognized as Mark Brandon's, " the ship is in 



if something is not done for the management of 
the vessel." 

'* Ah, ha !" cried the mate, ";t is come tp 
that, is it 1" 

"If we let you free, will you pledge your 
word of honor not to make any attempt against 
us 1 You are a soldier and a gentleman ; and 
I know if you pledge your honor you will keep 
your word." 

" Do it," whispered the mate, " if you do 
make a promise with such rascals, you need 
not keep it^" 

"And my daughters," asked the major, 
" what do you say of Aem 1" 

" If you can trust to my word," replied Mark 
Brandon, " they shall remain in this cabin, and 
be respected. Our only object is to leave the 
colony, and regain our liberty : that done, we 
have no desire to do violence to any one. But 
you must decide quickly." , 

" Don't let him come in, papa," said Louisa. 

" Trust him," said Helen ; " we are in his 
power ; and if there is a spark of generosity in 
the man it can be kindled into goodness only 
by confidence : trust him." 

The major hesitated ; the danger was immi- 
nent : on the one side was certain death in case 
of unavailing resistance ; on the other, the pos- 
sibility of good treatment if the leader of the 
bushrangers were not thwarted in his object. 
Besides, there was hope in procrastination: 
" Perhaps after all," he said to the mate, " the 
only object of these men is to effect their es- 
cape ; and it is quite clear they cannot navigate 
the vessel by themselves. We must bend to 
circumstances. Pacifying measures are al- 
ways the best for the weaker party. Will you 
promise to do no violence to the mate 1" he 
asked of the bushranger. 

" I promise not to take his life," replied Mark 
Brandon through the door. 

" Shall we trust him," said the major to his 
officer, "or shall we sell our lives dearly 1" 

" I don't see how we are to help ourselves,'' 
replied the mate ; " and it will be something to 
save the vessel, for with the wind that is ra^u^ 
outside, these fellows vjSXV 'ftBH«t\jfc"?5sX^\a>«w^ 
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** Death V replied the bushranger : " it is 
our lives or yours ; we do not want to take 
yonrsi nor to harm you unnecessarily ; but if 
it must be one or the other, y«u cannot expect 
us to sacrifice our own. My object is to save 
the vesseL** 

*< He*8 right in that, at any rate," said the 
mate ; " that's the first thing to be looked to ; 
for if the vessel goes down we all go down with 
her — that's certain. Take him at his word, 
major ; we can do no better : * and needs must,' 
as the saying is, * when the devil drives.' " 

" I promise," said the major. 

" I cannot pay you a higher compliment than 
to trust to your honor, major," said Mark Bran- 
don, undoing the barricading of the door, at the 
entrance of which he appeared with two of his 
men with their muskets cocked and leveled at 
the parties within. Louisa screamed, and Helen 
put her hand on her weapon. *'Now, sir, if 
you please, you may come out." 
f. \ His daughters clung to him instinctively, but 
Helen presently loosened her grasp ; Louisa, 
however, would not relax her hold, but begged 
and prayed him, with the wildest grief, to 
remain to protect them. The mate, anxious 
to get on deck to take a survey of matters on 
board, passed up the ladder, andT was* instantly 
seized by four of the conspirators, who in a 
moment bound him hand* and foot, and placed 
him by the wheel. 

"If your father prefers remaining below," 
said Mark Brandon, courteously, to Helen, " he 
'is quite at liberty to do so ; at the same time he 
may come on deck when he pleases : but as 
the waves' are high, and as we have shipped 
several seas already, I think it will be more 
agreeable to you to close the hatchway ;" and 
so saying he closed the door, and turned his 
attention to the prostrate mate, who, with a 
storm of oaths outrivaling in ferocity even the 
fierceness of the increasing storm, was cursing 
the bushranger and his gang : 

** You precious infernal rascal ! this was your 
promise, was it 1 I thought you said you would 
do me no harmV 

" And I have done you no harm," replied the 
bushranger. " I promised not to take your life, 
and I will keep my promise. But I did not 
promise not to bind you, to keep you from 
doing harm to yourself and to others. And 
now, my friend, w)iat do you say 1 will you 
help us to save the vessel, or shall it be a short 
prayer and a long plunge to see what the 
sharks will say to you 1" 

'* Do what you like, you rasdally, lying, lub- 
berly sneak — do what you like ; I'll do nothing 
for you with my hands bound this way. You 
aqd your villainous gang may go to the bottom, 
and your souls to— that is, if your friend there 
will take you in ; but two of a trade, they say, 
never agree — so there must be some place 
made on purpose to hold such a rascal as you ! 
I only wish I had myihands free, and a marline- 
spike in one of them— you should not be grin- 
ning at me in that cool way." 

"Well, my frfend," replied Mark, "there's 
no time to lose ; you must make up your mind 
at once. Roger and Dick," he said to two of 
his menj "put your muskets to his head.'* 
72/0 wen obeyed promptly, 
"What do yoa say now V 



" I won't ; while my hands are bound I'll do 
nothing." 

" Cock your muskets," said their leader to 
his men. 

There are few things more disagreeable 
than the click of the lock of a musket, when 
the muzzle of it is placed close to your head by 
a hostile party ; but the mate was firm. 

" Are you ready 1" said Mark. 

" Yes," said the men, with their fingers on 
the triggers. 

" What do you say now 1 in one moment 
you will have the contents of those pieces 
through your brains." 

" Fire away," said the mate. 

" Stay," said Mark Brandon. 

Knowing well the habitual horror which 
sailors have of drowning and of sharks, and 
their superstitious dread of remaining unburied 
after death, he thought he would try another 
method. 

"The shortest way," he said, "will be to 
'throw him overboard. Take him up and heave 
him over the tafifrail, and then there will be an 
end. Now, my men— one, two, three. Have 
you nothing to say to stop them," he said to 
the mate, who, with hands and legs tied and 
bound tightly together, was utterly incapable 
of the slightest resistance — " have you nothing 
to say to stop them V 

At this moment a tremendous sea struck the 
little bark, and the main-top-mast, with a crash, 
came rattling down, encumbering the deck 
with its ruins. The mate and his executioners 
were nearly washed overboard ; but high above 
the din and the roar of the elements the mate's 
voice was now heard : — 

" Unbind pie," he cjried out, " and I promise 
to save the ship. You will all be lost, and 
this tight little brig, that I have brought so far/ 
will go down with you all." 

" You will promise, then, not to make any 
attempt to regain the vessel," said Mark Bran- 
don, preserving his coolness in the midst of 
the confusion around him. 

"I will promise anything," said the mate, 
" only let me save the vessel. There's another 
sea coming ! Starboard the helm, or it will be 
upon us." 

A monstrous sea burst over them, doing fresh 
damage, and adding to the confusion and dan- 
ger. Mark Brandon, seeing that the case was 
desperate, and trusting to the instinct of the 
seaman to abandon all other thoughts than that 
of saving the vessel, at once cut the cerds 
which tied him, and the mate, startmg to his 
legs, immediately rushed to the whe^ and as- 
sumed the command of the vessel. 



CHAPTER X. 

THE STORM. 



The storm raged; and the shattered ship^ 
pitching and reeling under the influence of tho 
roaring wind and raging sea, was driven witbi 
desperate speed toward a projecting promon- 
tory on the western side of the channel. The 
voice of the sturdy mate was h^urd above the 
shrieking of the tempest, but in Tain ; the ter- 
rified foUbwers of the bushranger, unused to 
wage wax mxYi Wie QVQi&»Ate« were utterly uae* 
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less in the extremity. It was in vain that their 
leader exerted himself with almost preternatu- 
ral energy, and endeavored to rouse the exer- 
tions of his men : they were not sailors ; and 
they had neither the bravery to dare, nor the 
skill to execute, the feats of seamanship which 
were necessary to gjve them a chance of es- 
caping the perils of the storm. 

** We shall never save the ship with these 
fellows,'' said the mate to the bushranger, the 
Hrgency of the danger drawing into momentary 
feUowship two minds, though belonging to dif- 
ferent characters, of kindred courage ; *' if you 
don't let my own blue jackets free, the ship is 
a lost ship." ■ 

**Gan I trust theml" said the bushranger, 
balancing the two perils in his mind, and at a 
loss to decide to which to give the preference. 

« Trust them ! You may trust them to save 
the ship — at least to do their best for it ; every 
sailor will do that : as to the rest, that is an- 
other matter, and you must look out for your- 
self; that's fair and above-board, at any rate, 
Mr. Pilot !" 

Mark Brandon was not a man to give way 
under difficulty : with a firm mind he rapidly 
compared the two dangers, and, with the de- 
cision of a bold one, he determined on giving 
liberty to the crew. Without hesitation, he 
directed his men to unbatten the fore hatchway, 
and to release from the hold the sailors who 
were confined there. This was a matter by 
BO means of easy execution ; but at the ex- 
pense of shipping much water it was effected, 
and the liberated sailors gladly jumped on deck. 
The bushranger directed his men to retain 
their arms, and endeavor to keep them from 
the wet to guard against a surprise ; but the 
seamen, cheered by the voice of their officer, 
and in a moment conscious of the extreme 
danger of the vessel, thought only of their du- 
ties, and of saving themselves from shipwreck, 
leaving the bushrangers to l^eep guard as they 
could or as they pleased, and paying no other 
attention to them than to tell them to get out 
of their way. 

. It is not to be supposed that the noise of the 
raging wind, and the confusion caused by the 
fallen mast, had passed unnoticed by the par- 
ties in the cabin. The major wished to go on 
deck ; but Louisa clung to him with so tena- 
cious a grasp, and the uncertainty of the na- 
ture of his reception by the bushrangers was 
so great, that the father yielded to the entrea- 
ties of his youngest daughter, and remained 
below. But when he heard and recognized the 
familiar voices of his own sailors battling with 
thA cnunder of the storm, he ventured to raise 
taa head above the companion ladder. 

A washing of the waves drove him quickly 
back, at the same time that it deluged the 
cabin. By taking advantajge of a lull, he again 
essayed to emerge from his place of security, 
and to his amazement beheld his vessel appa- 
rently in the possession of his own people, and 
his officer at the wheel, issuing his commands 
as usual, for the management of the ship. He 
qniekly joined him, though it was with difficulty 
be was enabled to make good His footing: 

"What chance is there," he asked, " of sav- 
ing the vessel 1" 

**Y9ry little; yaaaeewe are a mere wreck; 
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there's scarcely a rag of sail left: we are 
driving before the wind on that point of land 
that you may see yonder through the haze. 
Our only chance is getting a soft berth to 
bump on ; but that chance is very small, for 
most of thi^ coast seems rocky. It won't be 
long, however, before we shall know our fate. 
These rascally lubbers of bushrangers - have 
done for the poor brig. Serve 'em right, for 
pretending to know how to take care of a ves- 
sel they knew nothing about. More fools they 
for binding with fetters those who might have 
saved them : and now they see what they've 
got by it 

" Had I not better prepare the girls for what 
is to happen 1" said the major, his mind borne 
down for the moment by the extent of his dis- 
aster ; his gallant vessel lost, his property pres- 
ently to be scattered to the waves, and his chil- 
dren's lives and his own in imminent peril ! 

" I hardly know what is best to be done,** 
replied the sturdy seaman, almost subdued by 
the danger of the ship, and the thought of the 
women : but better let 'em stay below till the 
shock comes ; they couldn't hold on here." 

** Could the boat be of any usel" asked the 
major, in a sort of despair. 

** It was washed overboard a quarter of an 
hour ago. But look at the raging sea around 
us ! Do you think a boat could live in such a 
sea as that ? If our own vessel— poor thing — 
wasn't as good a sea-boat as ever swain, it 
never would live in such a whirlpool as it's in 
now ! I wonder what has become of the boat 
th^ we saw coming, before the wind caught 
us : — gone to the bottom, I fear, long ago." 

** And the people in that boat, perhaps, were 
our deliverers," said the major. . " Good Gaid ! 
that land seems fearfully close ! is there no way 
to save ourselves 1" 

" Look out for a soft place," replied the mate, 
with a grim smile, for he knew full well that the 
death-struggle of the gallant little ship was at 
hand. " The sea refuses to keep us, so we 
must needs trust to the land ; though I must 
say it doesn't look very smiling at us." 

As he spoke, the impetuous winds seemed to 
gather up their strength for a final effort to hurl 
the devoted ship on the expectant rocks ; but at 
this moment the watchful mate, as cool in the 
moment of danger as if the vefisel was within i 
view of the windmill at Gravesend, caught sight 
of a break in the cliff, forming a little creek or 
armlet of the sea : with a vigorous hand he di- 
rected the ship's course to the opening, and in 
another minute, by an instantaneous and seem- 
ingly miraculous change, the shattered brig, 
with a sudden turn, found itself floating on the 
smooth surface of a little bay sheltered from 
the wind and the waves. The vessel glided 
slowly towards a grassy bank, and, gently 
touching it, remained stationary. 

For a brief space every man on board held 
his bj^eath with joy and surprise at an escape 
from the horrors of shipwreck which struck 
them as something supernatural ! But presently 
the consciousness of the unsafe position of 
either party called into fresh activity the ener- 
gies of both to guard against the aggressioniL ^C 
each other ; . and, \)A'foi^ xXi^ \s3«^^t\ia^ >os»fc n» 
Q0iimt\]2^aXe \s^ ^asx^x«t^ ^wSJoa '^^^^«^^''*!^ 
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moned his men to his side, and assumed an of- 
fensive attitude, while the seamen, hastily 
clutching at any materials within their reach 
which might serve for weapons, gathered to- 
gether in a body, and stood in defiance of the 
threatening muskets of their opponents, and, 
with the stern determination of revenge de- 
picted on their worn and hardy countenances, 
turned their eyes to their officer for directions 
in the new emergency. 

At this moment a column of thick smoke, as 
if from damp wood newly fired, was observed 
to rise from the other side of a low hill bare of 
trees. Mark Brandon seemed struck with a 
sadden thought at this indication of other par- 
ties behig near at hand. In his own mind he 
feared that the fire had been kindled by the peo- 
ple in the boat, who, he felt sure, were in pur- 
suit of himself and his ^companions. Aware 
that if his conjecture was right the reports of 
firearms would quickly bring his enemies upon 
him, he stood before his men, and repressing 
their preparation to fire by a gesture of his arm, 
he directed his voice to the major, who was 
standing on one side; restrained by his promise 
from taking part in the threatened conflict, and 
filled with hope that the result would be Ikvor- 
ahle, even against the superior weapons of the 
bushrangers, to the injured party. 
r, " Major,'' said Mark Brandon, in the clear, 
oo(d, and artipulate voice for which he was so 
remarkaUe, " I see that yon can keep your 
promise like a soldier and a man of honor ; and 
yon shall see that I will keep mine. Do you 
see that smoke yonder t That smoke proceeds 
from the body of natives on the coast — the 
most numerous and the most savage of all the 
moke on the island ! If we weaken our force 
by fighting with each other we shall become an 
easy prey to them." 

" Gammon !" said the mate. 

" I do not wish to he devoured by those 
wretches," replied the bushranger, without 
being in the slighest degree moved by the con- 
temptuous expression of the mate : *< nor do I 
suppose the magor there would like to see his 
^V^aughters torn lunb from limb, and chucked on 
that fire that the black devils have kindled 
yonder, and eaten before his face." 

** Gammon !" repeated the mate. 

**That would be a fate," continued Mark, 
'* too dreadful to contemplate. And therefore, 
I say, let u^ forget for a while our own quarrel, 
and join together to resist the attack of the na- 
tives." 

** But we are not sure that they are natives," 
replied the major. 

** Suppose it is the party that we saw in the 
boat coming afler us," said the mate — '* the 
party that you persuaded us were bushrangers 
or pirates, or whatever you may like to call 
them ; then, you know, there would be no dan- 
ger from them. I propose that two of us — that 
is, one from each side, should go and fin^ out ; 
and in the meantime we will agree to a truce 
till our messengers come back." 

" Agreed !" said Mark. " I wUl go for one 
on my side, and you (m one on the other." 

"I can't help thinking," said the mate to the 
major, in a whi^Ber, " that be is hatching some 
misisbief or other; but he wUl find me wide 
awake. " 



While the mate communicated this suspicion 
to his commander, Mark Brandon gave some 
directions to his followers ; and then the bush- 
ranger and the officer set out together, each 
keeping a wary watch on the other to prevent 
surprise or treachery. 



CHAPTER XL 

THE bushranger's GENEROUS CONFIDENCE 
IN THE MATE. 

Mare Branson had a very disagreeable sus- 
picion that the smoke which had been observed 
on the other side of th^ hill proceeded from the 
party in pursuit, who had taken advantage of 
one of the little creeks or inlets with which that 
part of the coast abounded to shelter themselves 
from the storm. 

The fire was not likely to have been kindled 
by natives ; for, so far as their haunts were 
known, they were not in the habit of making 
that pajTt of the island the place of their tempo- 
rary habitation, as from its exposure to the cold 
and boisterous winds of the s(Hith, and from the 
greater part of its surface being scrub and rock, 
kangaroos were scarce, and opossums by no 
means i^entiful; neither was the gum which 
forms so large a part of the food of the natives, 
to be found there in sufficient quantities to nudse 
it an eligible place of encampment,- as the mi- 
mosa, from which it is obtained, does not thrive 
in bleak and exposed situations. 

The chance in his favor of its being the na- 
tives who had lighted that fire, Mark Bmndon 
felt was so small, that nothing but his ewn 
eager desire that it might be so, couM prompt 
him to cherish the hope. Qn the other band, if 
it was the party in pursuit who had landed, 
then indeed his position was most critical and 
dangerous. There was the vessel lying in a 
basin from which it was impossible to extricate 
it against a contrary wind ; the present storm, 
which still raged, might last, perhaps, for some 
days ; and the sailors who composed the crew 
were at liberty, and prepared to resist any new 
aggression to the death. * 

It was true that his own men were in posses- 
sion of all the fire-arms, which gave them a de- 
cided superiority ; but still the struggle would 
be a doubtful one ; and the reports of the mus- 
kets during the contest, would be sure to give 
information to those in pursuit of him aad his 
followers, should it turn out as he feared, that 
the smoke which had been observed, proceeded 
from a fire made by the party in the boat ; and 
it was not to be supposed that they would 
neglect to keep a good look-out in the direction 
where the vessel might be expected to be vis- 
ible. 

The bushranger revolved all these thoughts' 
in his mind, and in vain sought for a way out of 
his difficulty : for once, his ingenuity was at 
fault ; he could devise no plan of escape ; he 
found himself in a " dead fix." But still while 
there was li/e there was hope ; and he thought 
that ^f he could get rid of the sturdy mate, who 
stiode by his side, and who, he observed, kept 
a close watch gSi him, he might have a better 
chance of succeeding in any nlteifor operations. 

The bushranger carried a double-barrel fowl- 
ing-piece, akxeni^ iathe stock, and the mate bad 
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in his hand a drawn shipVcutlas. Mark mea- 
sured the distance with his eyb which separa- 
ted the butt-end of his piece from the back of the 
mate's head ; he calculated that he might 
swing the fowling-piece round by a quick and 
yigoTOQS movement, and, without noise, rid 
himself of his inconvenient companion by a 
single blow. With his accustomed caution, 
his hands mechanicaUy following out the 
thought which had suggested itself, he thought 
it right to remove the risk of the piece dischar- 
ging itself from the shock. He stopped, there- 
fore, for a moment on the precipitous hill which 
they were descending, and, opening the pans 
of the locks, shook out the primings and let 
'dowxi the hammers. 

** What do you do that for 1" asked the mate, 
surprised at the proceeding ; '* is that the way 
to be ready for thp natives 1 Whyi they may 
be on uft before you have time to prime again." 

*' This is rather an awkward place to scram- 
ble down,** replied Mark, with an air of polite 
-concern, and pointing to the gulf below them ; 
'* you see, if I was to chance to have a tumble, 
my ineee might go off, and lodge its lead where 
it was not intended to go — ^in my body, or, per- 
haps, in yours, friend." 

*' Humph !" said the mate, ejaoulating*a sea- 
grunt, which at the same time servedas a vent 
to his own feelings, and conveyed to his com- 
panion the intimation that he was not to be 
gammoned by Mark's blarney about Ins exces- 
sive care for the mate's valuable pecson ;— '^he 
means something now, by that move," he said 
to himself; ** but whatever it is he's up to he'll 
find me wide awake." 

Shall I shoot him ? thought Brandon : — no ; 
the report of the piece would be heard by both 
parties — by the vessel's people, and by the sol- 
diers ; it must be done some other way ; but 
he keeps out of my rebch, as if he suspected 
the trick : — I must try another game. 

By this time they had descended into a 
deep and narrow guUey; looking up, they 
saw before them a sharp and abrupt hill to 
climb, interspersed here and there with low 
shrubis and irregular masses of pointed rocks 
and stones. The bushranger guessed at once 
the sort of country they had lighted on, which 
was a succession of abrupt stony hills like the 
huge waves, of a sea suddenly petrified into 
solidity: an exceedingly difficult country to 
make progress in, either on horseback or on 
foot, for while the actual distance gained in a 
straight line, as the bird flies, is very small, the 
length of ground gone over is very great, and 
very fatiguing from the continual up and down 
movement, and from the annoying obstructions 
of the cutting fragments of sharp rock and loose 
stones met with at every step. 

As they mounted the hill, therefore, it is not 
to be wondered at that the worthy seaman found 
the process of tnaking way on shore, with his 
own legs, a much more laborious operation 
than making way on the water with sails and 
oars ; and although he took advantage of his 
nautical experience, and made short tacks to 
the right and to the left of the hill, as he would 
have done against a contrary wind at sea, the 
work soon became too hard ibrhim. 

"I say, mate," he said to the boshranger^l 
' this iBgowg dead against a wind withaTen- 



geance ! now it's rattling down stream [and 
then it's up against tide, and whichever way it 
is it doesn't seem the better for my legs ! — I 
tell you what it is, I must come to an anchor, 
and that's the long and the short of it :" and 
saying this, he plumped himself down on the 
softest stone he could find convenient, and pro- 
ceeded to swab himself with much diligence. 

*' Luck's with me, after all," thought Mark, 
as he received this gladsome conununication 
from the sailor, and saw him in an attitude of 
utter exhaustion from his exertions in the unu- 
sual exercise of walking on land ; <* luck's with 
me aft^ all ! and now is the time to disarm my 
veiy cff ver and very cautious friend of all sus- 
picion by a false confidence, and then he is 
mine to do what I please with— at least so far 
as one point goes : — 

** Friend," he said to the mate, ** I see I 
was wrong to propose that you should go with 
me; I ought to have remembered that you 
were more used to make your way up the 
shrouds of a ship than the sides of such hills as 
these ; — but I am used to them. However, we 
will not lose our object ; I must see how many 
natives there are ycwider. Come now ; we.have 
had a bout I allow ; but we are comrades in tbm 
venture : if I could trust to your honor not to 
take advantage of my confidence, I would tix 
to have a look at the black rascals alone— but 
you roust be ready to stand by me." 

''I'U stand by you, if that's all,'^ said the 
mate ; ** but what do you want me to do with 
your * confidence ' and your * blarney V " 

'* There," said the bushranger, placinj^ his 
fowling-piece in the hands of the astonished 
mate ; ** there's no blarney in that ; now, if yoa 
oduld be dishonorable, and treacherous, and a 
rascal — which I know you cannot — ^you have 
me at your mercy." 

** What the devil do you mean by this 1" said 
the honest seamen, completely overpowered by 
an act which placed the bushranger, seemingly, 
completely in his power. 

** What I mean »is this ; we are now all 
bound up together ; unless we stand bv one 
another we shall never be aUe to resist the at- 
tack of two or three hundred natives, for they 
have learned the way of shooting with lighted 
arrows, and they never show any mercy to white 
people : — and the food they are fondest of above 
everything is human flesh." 

" The black villains !" 

" And I don't suppose you have any particu- 
lar desire to form one of the principal dishes at 
their supper to-night 1" 

** That would be no joke !" 

<'Now I will tell you what to do ; for I shall 
rely on your courage and coolness, which I am 
sure I can do as surely as on your honor — for 
my own life as well as your own, and the lives 
of the major and his daughters depend on our 
activity." 

** Well, what do you want me to do 1" 

"You must remain here without moving, 
and especially without making the least noise 
till I return." 

" And how long shall you be away 1" 

<« We shall see : I will get as near to the na- 
tives as I can on my h«xid& ^^ V^^^^'^&i^^c^ 
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for their departure. But if they are waiting 
for the wreck of the vessel, I must find out 
their numbers, and then we must prepare for 
the worst." 

** Well — ^let them come ; I don't much mind 
them ; only let me be on board the brig, and 
then we will astonish them, perhaps, with some- 
thing they don't expect." 
"y "But if they discover me, I shall have to 
make a run of ' it ; and in that case I must 
depend on finding you here, and then we must 
fight our way back to the ship as well as we 
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can. 

.** Well I'm your man as far as the^^ghting 
goes ; but as to making a run of it, thars out of 
my line." 

^" Then I trust I may depend on you," added 
the bushranger ; " that you will neither move 
nor make the least noise to betray yourself till 
I return." 

" Never fear," replied the mate ; " I 'never 
betrayed any man yet, and never will; you 
bave placed confidence in me, by giving me 
your gun ; let you be bushranger or what not, 
you are safe with me as long as the bargain 
lasts — as long as the bargain lasts, mind, no 
longer." 

" Good," replied tlie bushranger ; " and now 
1 go on my errand ;" and mounting the hill with 
'^a vigorous step he passed over the top and 
jpresently disappeared from view. 

''And now," thought Mark Brandon, as he 
-sat down on the brow of the hill behind a low 
shrub, and examined the charge and priming of 
the pistols which he carried — " what's to be 
done next 1 I have secured the mate : if he 
had insisted on going on instead of being so 
'well inclined to sit still, it would have been im- 
"possible to prevent him from discovering that 
instead of the smoke proceeding from a party 
of natives eager to devour us, it has been light- 
ed, as I strongly suspect, by the very party sent 
to assist the vessel, and to capture me and my 
companion^ ! But, luckily, he is knocked up ; 
I thought his sea legs woild never carry him 
far over these hills. Now my game is clear 
before me ; I must keep the major and his 
people close, and especially this troublesome 
fellow of a mate, by making them believe that 
the natives are ^coming down on them every 
-minute ; that will keep them quiet. Shall I 
get rid of the whole lot 1 I might do it perhaps, 
but there would be too much murder in it ; and 
l>esides, I fear I could never get the vessel out 
of that basin and through the narrow opening, 
which is not much wider than to allow it to 
pass through, without the assistance of the 
mate and his sailors ; my fellows could never 
do it. And that vessel is my only chance of 
escape from wretchedness and bondage ! To 
be sure I might take to the bush, for we have 
plenty , of arms» and we might contrive to make 
a plant of provisions and necessaries. But 
what is the use of wandering about in the bush 1 
'Of all lives that is the most wretched ! To be 
exposed to betrayal from one another every day 
and every hour, waking or sleeping ! No! that 
existence is not worth having. Or to be alone 
— exposed to all the horrors of the terrible sol- 
itude of the bush, with every man's hand 
against you, without fhend or companion. No 
— titatisalife of melancholy madness ! The 



brig — the brig's the thing ! At all hazards, and 
cost what lives' it may, she must be secured ! 
But first I must assure myself to a certainty from 
what source that suspicious smoke proceeds.*' 
With such thoughts half muttered, and taking 
advantage of all the inequalities of the -ground 
which would enable him to see without being 
seen, the bushranger proceeded rapidly, but 
warily, on his stealthy way. 
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Snakelike and with tortuous windings, keei>- 
ing a sharp look-out in his hazardous course^ 
and stopping from time to time to catch any 
sound that might betray his proximity to his 
enemies, the bushranger edged his way to the 
top of a sheltered height, from which he could 
conunand a view of the valley below. 

At a glance, he found his suspicions confirm- 
ed ; he distinguished the red coats of the sol- 
diers, and the peculiar dress and air of the con- 
stables. He counted nine ; and in one of them 
he had no difilcolty in recognizing the hated 
person of one of the most active and intelligent 
ofllcers of the colony, well known for his activ- 
ity and courage, and one lisually^eelected by 
the government authorities for the pursuit of 
runaway convicts in the bush. Mark knew 
him well, for on more than one occasion he had 
come into personal collision with him : and he 
ground his teeth, and clutched the shrub by 
which he was holding, as he looked down at 
histoid enemy, who, like a pertinacious blood- 
hound, was on his track. 

The party sat listlessly about the fire, and 
seemed, as he thought, to be Vaitingfor inform- 
ation to be brought by some scout, for they fre- 
quently looked in the direction of the south ; 
but the storm, which still raged violently, al- 
though it had ceased to rain, was a suffioient 
reason why they should remain under shelter 
for a time ; and the bushranger judged that 
as they would be too prudent to divide their 
strength, they would remain where they .were 
till the lulling of the waters should allow them 
to put to sea in their boat He descended from 
his post of observation and set ou{ on his return 
to the spot where he had left the mate. 

He saw at once that the game to be played 
was to delay any outbreak on board till the pur- 
suing party, missing the vessel, and supposing 
it to have escaped to sea, should return home 
and report their failure ; but this was a difficult 
task to accomplish. The fears of t^e .major 
for the safety of his daughters, and the deter- 
mination of the mate and of the incensed sailors 
to resist further violence, were fairly aroused ; 
and he felt that anything to be done could be 
efi!ected only by the most consummate address 
and stratagem. 

The first thing, however, was to make the 
major and his crew believe that the natives 
were likely to be on them in force, and so to 
induce them, for the sake of the coounon safety, 
to act together, and to postpone their hostile 
intentions of retaliation till a aaft opportunity. 
In this scheme accident favored the buahranger 
in a way that he least expected. 
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' The romantic Mr. SiUiman found his spirit 
considerably damped by the supplemental wet- 
ting which he got in the boat before it was 
sheltered from the broken seas, at the entrance 
of the channel, but it was with a tolerably he- 
roic air that he stepped on shore, and placed 
bis foot on the land of his adoption. The nov- 
elty of his sensations excited him to deliyer his 
sentiments to the company on the occasion, 
and he was about to hail the land of Van pie- 
men in a short and neat speech, and had lifted 
up his leg, in his enthusiasm, to assist his arm 
in an appropriate flourish, when he was hailed 
by the constable : — 

" Hold hard, sir ! don't put your foot down 
yet : keep still, and keep your leg up ; hold it 
Tip a little longer. There ! it's going quietly 
away now." 

"What is iti" exclaimed the alarmed Jere- 
miah, wi^i his arms outstretched, and with one 
foot in the air, in an attitude which, however 
becoming it might be in assisting a sudden burs( 
of oratory, was both embarrassing and ludicrous 
' when continued beyond its appropriate purpose ; 
" what is it 1 what's the matter V* 

"Only a black snake," said the constable, 
quietly ; " I thought it would have been at you, 
for you are standing right in the way of its 
path, and a bite from a black snake is an ugly 
afl^air, I can tell you." 

"A man of ours was bit by one of those ugly 
reptiles," said the corporal, " up at Sidney, in 
the bush there ; and in a few hours his body 

• was as black as your hat, and so gone that you 
could scarce distinguish his features. They're 

• nasty creatures those black snakes ! the dia- 
mond ones they say are as bad, but at any rate 
they are not so bad-looking. Take care, sir, 
where you sit," he added to Mr. Silliman, who 
was about to seat himself on a low piece of 
stone convenient for the purpose ; " those 

- stones are sometimes full of scorpions." 

" Scorpions !" cried out Jerry, who had an 
unspeakable horror of that mysterious reptile 
which he had never seen except in a bottle of 
spirits, and of whose powers and venomous 
disposition be had the greatest dread : " are 
there scorpions in thici country 1" 

"Lots! You can hardly sit down in the 
bush without getting into the midst of them. 
Just pull up that stone and you'll soon see if 
yon have lighted on a family." 

"With the assistance of a sf^ke which was 
near him, Jerry presently upheaved the block 
of stone on which he had unwaringly seated 
himself, and to his infinite dismay, beheld some 
scores of those lively indigenes of the country, 
who, considerably disturbed by the unceremo- 
nious uplifting of their habitation, scudded to 
and fro with their abominable tails curled over 
their backs, and eyeing their enemy, as Jerry 
thought, most viciously. 

" Upon my word, this is a nice party to come 
among, and a pleasant reception do I have in 
this new country ! I think I had better remove 
farther off." 

" They are nasty disagreeable things those 
scorpions," said the constable, "in the bush 
especially ; and it's wonderfbl what quantities 
tlMie are of them in the ooantry ; bat they are 
ad dcwa large, at least those that I have seen ; I 
anm nw one bigger than a good-sized ttloe- 
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bottle, and I never heard of their doing any- 
body any harm, except stinging them a little-. 
They're not near so bad as the tarantula spi- 
ders ; those creatures really are ugly beasts, 
and venomous too." 

"How big are theyV asked Jerry, by no 
means gratified at this enumeration of the in- 
habitants of the paradise which he had promised 
to himself: "anythinglike the spiders at home V* 

" Lord love you ! Spiders at home ! why the 
spiders at home are nothing to the spiders 
here ; the tarantula is something like a spider ! 
There," said the constable, spreading out the 
fingers of his brawny hand on a bit of ground 
bare of grass — "There, suppose a greenish 
body as big as a chestnut, with hairy legs reachf- 
ing out as far as my fingers — ^that's a tarantula 
spider !" 

" How very disgusting ! And pray what do 
the creatures live on 1" 

" Oh ! all sorts of insects ; they do say that 
they will sometimes catch small birds : but I 
can't say I ever saw them do it. You gener- 
ally find them living together like man and 
wife, under a stone, where they make them- 
selves a chamber; and they grow monstrous 
big sometimes. I have often seen them on 
the blue gum trees, so I.suppose they find food 
on them to their liking. It's a remarkable 
fact," continued the constable, who was fond 
of showing his knowledge of colonial customs 
and pridductions, "that the tarantula spider 
will always drop on your face if it has the op- 
portunity; I have often thotight why it was, 
but I never could make out the reason ; mvf 
be the white man's face resembles some sur- 
face where they catch their food ; some think 
that it's the motion of the eyelashes that at- 
tracts them ; but whatever it may be, they do 
it, that's all I know. I declare — if there isn't 
one of them just above your^head, on that dead 
branch, just agoing to makelsi drop on you!" 

As he spoke one of the spiders so described 
and vituperized, as if in retaliation of the abuse 
which had been so copiously lavished on its 
species, and invited perhaps by the temptation 
of the broad round cheeks of Mr. Silliman, who 
was lying on his back in a position of luxurious 
repose, dropped slap on his face, and embracing 
it with its long hairy legs presented an admira- 
ble specimen for the cabinet of a naturalist. 
But the thoughts of the terrified Jeremiah were 
by no means inclined to take that scientific 
direction. On the contrary, he roared out 
most lustily, as he hastily brushed the creature 
from his face, and regained his legs with al- 
most unexampled activity. 

In truth, the afflicted Jerry was almost at 
his wits' end with his succession of misadven- 
tures ; — he had been chucked into the sea ; rub- 
bed into life again by the medium of salt-junk ; 
assailed by snakes; infested with scorpions; 
and now was pitched on by an ugly tarantula 
for his feeding-ground ! 

" What's coming next 1" he cried out, " I 
can neither sit, nor stand, nor lie, but some- 
thing attacks me ! I shall be driven out of 
the island !" 

"I have observed that before.," «A3i& ^^^sv 
constable ; " tSoitcyaA «cv^«t^ >aa:«^ -^ S»»k^ n» 
\ drop ou tObd iMft \ \ wxv^»&» '^^ 
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<<Much obliged to you»'' said Jerry, as he 
pinnea a pointed stick through the bloated body 
of the spider, whose size and ugly appearance 
fully answeireid the description of the constable ; 
*' but ril thank you not to make a meal of any 
part of my precious features. I'll put an end 
to your fun at any rate," he continued, smash- 
ing his enemy up with the stick ; ** and now," 
he ejaculated disconsolately, "what to do I 
don't know! for stand or sit where I will, it 
seems I am sure to put mjr foot in some mess 
or other. Would there be any harm," he asked, 
'*in taking a look over that hill yonder 1 Any 
natives about herel" 

" Oh ! there are no natives on this side of 
the island," said the constable; *'they like 
to be where there are plenty of trees for the 
opossums and grass for the kangaroos. Tou 
can take a spell over the hill if you like ; go 
straight on and keep us in sight; there's no 
fear of the natives so far down as this, they 
seldom come to the coast at this end ; but 
don't go far away, or you may lose yourself; 
a stranger soon loses himself in the bush in 
this country.^' 

'* Who will go with. me V* asked Jerry ; but 
the men were exhausted with pulling at the 
oar, and no one wa? inclined to accompany 
him; the adventurous Jerry therefore was 
obliged to go alone. ** I shall know my way 
hack," he said, /* by the smoke of our fire ;" and 
80 saying, he ascended the hiH to get a view of 
the country, and was disappointed to find that 
he could see nothing but another hill before 
him. 

He descended, however, to the bottom, and 
found himself in a deep gulley or cleft between 
the hiys. He had already received consider- 
able alarm from a hoirible-Iooking animal 
poking his nose out at him from a thicket : the 
animal was quite black, of the size of a little 
pig, rough and of ferocious aspect, popularly 
known in the colony by the name of a ** devil," 
that being the most appropriate appellation 
which could be hit on in a hurry to convey the 
combined idea of its savageness and ugliness. 

In trying to avoid it, Jerry stumbled over a 
wombat, a creature about as big as a badger, 
and considered good eating by the natives. 
The cry of terror which he uttered scared 
them both away, but he began to repent him 
of his adventurous expedition. 

Winding his way to the right, he came to an 
open space of green grass clear of brush and 
stones, and to his inexpressible delight beheld 
a living specimen of the animal whose likeness 
he had often gazed on in books with wonder 
and admiration — a real, live kangaroo ! 

It happened that on this occasion he had 
fallen in with a male of the largest species, 
known popularly in the colony as a " boomah." 
The animal stood nearly six feet high on his 
haunches, and was feeding with much relish 
on the young sweet grass. As it hopped leis- 
urely and lazily to a fresh place, Jerrry had 
the opportunity of admiring the length and 
thickness of its immense tail, which protruded 
in a straight line from behind, forming a trian- 
gle with its two legs, and afifording a firm sup- 
port to its body as it sat upright. 

Struek wJtb the sixe and beauty of the crea- 
fare, the enterpriaiDg Jerry waa seiMd with 



an irresistible desire to appropriate the mag- 
nificent piece of venisoi to himself; and having 
read that the kangaroo is a timorous beast, he 
thought he should have no difficulty in becom- 
ing master of its person, if he could only get 
close enough to the animal to give it a knock 
on the head. Had he been near enough to 
observe the principal claw on the kanearoe*8 
hind legs, about five inches long, as hard as an 
iron spike and tolerably sharp at the point, he 
might have paused in his valorous design ; |mt 
as this weapon of ofiTence and defence was 
unknown to him, he had no idea that there 
could be any danger in a personal encounter 
with a kangaroo. 

Armed with a stout stick, therefore, he ad- 
vanced, slowly and cautiously, endeavoring to 
reach the animal from behind in order not to 
give it the alarm, and calculating that one 
smart blow on the head would stun the crea- 
ture, so as to render it an easy prey. In this 
way he approached within ten yards of the 
boomah, when suddenly raising its head from 
the grass the creature turned round and sat op 
on its haunches, gazing on Jerry as it seemed 
with not less curiosity than Jerry gazed od the 
kangaroo. 

Whether it was that it mistook the advea- 
tarous cockney for one of its own speciee, or 
that it was desirous on its own part to investi- 
gate the new specimen in natural history which 
Jerry's person presented, the creature was ap- 
parently desirous to make acquaintance with 
the strange animal, and making a little hop it 
alighted ck>se to its new friend. 

Astonished at this unexpected familiarity, 
and catching a sight of the middle claws of his 
hind legs as the kangaroo made his fraternal 
approach, Jerry made a corresponding hop 
backwards. 

Confirmed in his opinion of relationship by 
the dexterity with which Jerry executed this 
movement, the boomah wagged his great tail 
and made another advance, which was met 
with a similar movement backwards on the 
part of Jerry, and in this way they performed 
a circle round the green sward, much to the 
amusement, it is to be presumed, of the kan- 
garoo, but by no means satisfactorily to Jerry. 

Far from being gratified with the perfdmn- 
anpe of this *' Kangaroo" Polka, he was, on the 
contrary, very angry to find himself chass^d 
in so peremptory a manner. Watching his 
opportunity, therefore, he raised his stick and 
dealt his partner a blow on the head which 
made the kangaroo shake it with visible dis- 
satisfaction ; but incensed, it seemed, to meet 
with so ungracious a return for his acts of 
courtesy, the huge boomah made a bound to 
Jerry, and embracing him with his fore paws 
was about to apply his terrible claw in the w^y 
in which those animals rip up in a moment the 
strongest dogs, when Jerry set up so fearful a 
cry, that the creature, after making a few hops 
with him in his paws, let him go with affright ; 
and Jerry, rejoiced to be released from the for- 
midable hug of his new friend, without looking 
behind him, and expecting eveiy moment to 
feel the kangaroo's great toe at h^ back, rushed 
down the hfll and tumbled ofwrhead and heela 
to the bottom. 

OpeiuAS VoB nuyiith. to gite vent to a great 
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breath, and his eyes to look about him, he sud- 
denly found the barrel of a horse-pistol thrust 
into the former, and with the latter he beheld, 
to his horror and amazement, the featuses of 
the bushranger ! who, not less surprised to be- 
hold the man who had been tossed overboard, 
but more praotised in concealing his emotions, 
intimated to Mr. SiUiman in a calm, distinct 
voice, whose tones were suitable to the politest 
and most agreeable announcement : 

''If you move or make the least noise, I'll 
blow your brains out !" 



CHAPTER XIII. 

AN EXTEMPORE NATIVE. 

Whatever inclination the unfortunate Jerry 
might have had to indulge in exclamation or 
remonstrance was effectually checked by the 
proximity of the hors%pistoI ; nor could he fail 
to observe that it was on the full-cock, and 
that the finger of the bushranger was on the 
trigger ! 

If the reflections which he hastily made 
during his transit from the ^eck of the brig were 
grave, Uiose that he made on the present occa- 
sion were of a cast still more serious, inasmuch 
as the danger was greater and more imminent ; 
for he felt that the slightest movement or 
shock, either on his own part or on that of his 
enemy, would cause the contents of the pistol 
to be discharged into the innermost recesses of 
his brain. 

He took especial care* therefore, to keep per- 
fectly still, with his eyes wide open and meed 
in extended hop'or on the bushranger, but 
mentally vowing, with all his might, that if 
ever it should be his infinite good fortune again 
to get within sound of the bells in Gheapside, 
he wonld take most particular care to keep 
within hearing of them for ever afterwards ! 

** llold up your arms," said the bushranger, 
after he had contemplated for a brief space the 
excessive terror of his victim. 

Jerry held up ^s arms. 

** If I take the pistol from your mouth will 
you promise to be quiet V 

Jerry.made the best signs he could to signify 
his entire concuprence with that proposition. 

'' Be still then," said the bushranger, ** while 
I empty your pockets." 

The operation was completed to the bush- 
ranger's satisfaction, but nothing appeared to 
cause particular observation. 

*' Now," said Mark, who had suddenly con- 
ceived what he thought a novel and bright idea, 



!!Jirip !" 

"* Strip 1" said Jerry ; ** what take my clothes 

offV 

" AH," said the bushranger. 

**I shall be so cold," Jerry ventured to re- 
monstrate. 

''Strip!" repeated the bushranger, recock- 
ing the pistol. 

Jerry looked behind him, and before him, and 
around him ; but there was no help nigh ; he 
was entirely in the bushranger's power. He 
took off his blue jacket ; and then his waist- 
coat ; and then he paused. 

"Breeches next," said Mark, with a fioxce 
air. 
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" What are you going to do with me 1" said 
Jerry, in a lamentable tone ; for he begaif to 
apprehend that the bushranger had a design to 
turn him naked into the bush, and visions ^ 
snakes, and scorpions, and tarantula spiders 
rose before him ! 

"Off with them!" 
I shall he bit to death," said Jerry. 
Quick," said the bushranger, presenting the 
pistol. 

"Well, you needn't be in such a hurry; 
there — I suppose that will do now.'* 

" Stockings and shoes off." 

** But my feet will be cut to pieces on these 
horrid rocks ; and I shall catch cold. Gracious 
heaven! was ever man so treated before? 
There — I hope that's all," said poor Jerry, as 
his shirt fluttered in the breeze. 

** For the present ; now pack up your dothes 
in a bundle." 

Jerry did as he was bid. 

" Now march on to that little pool of water 
that you see yonder." 

What, in the name of all that's extraordinMry, 
is the man going to do with me 1 thought Jeny^ 
as he marched on before with his bumile» with 
the bushranger behind, his eternal pistol teoeb- 
ing' his back occasionally, as if to remind him. 
to be on his good behavior. They found, as 
the bushranger expected, a particular sort of 
black mud, which he considered would be well 
suited to his purpose; on his way he had 
picked up several pieces of soft red oobra, 
which he placed to soak at the edge of the pool. 

What's the meaning of all thisl tha«i|^ 
Jerry ; is the bushranger a madman alter aUt 

" You see that nice black mud," said Mark. 

" Yes, I see it," said Jerry. 

** Now let me see how soon you can make s 
native of yourself; you will smear yourself aU 
over with that paint ; and be quick about it ; 
for I am rather m a hurry,, and tf I can't finish 
the business this way," he added, ** I shall be 
obliged to finish it in another," tapping the 
barrel of his pistol with his finger. 

"This is downright brutality to make me* 
dirty myself all over in that way ! Heavens 1 
what a figure I am making myself!" 

"You mistake," said the bushranger, sar- 
castically, and with a Mephistophelian smile ; 
" unencumbered and undisguised with artificial 
vestments you have now recovered the natural 
dignity of man ; and, by plastering your body- 
all over with that mud, you will defend it from 
the attacks of numerous insects which would 
otherwise annoy you. Stay, I will just finish 
you up a bit, and then I think you will do." 

Saying this, he hastily made him a wig of 
long grass, which he stuck on his head, and 
availing himself of the red ochre, which was 
now in the condition of a convenient pigment, 
he fiourished two round red patches on either 
cheek, and made sundry daubs with it on Jerry's 
chest and legs. 

" And now," he said, " you look really like a 
child of nature, and the natives themselves 
would take you for a brother ; there is onl^ 
one other little thing to do ; excuse me, but it 
must be done, because, you are awara.^ «^ 
never give away ^ «JMXk!i»\— l^*— ^ iMwX'^^a^ 
you, 1 nlofiX VcAce^N ^^ ^ T^^^^a^'^I^ 
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and now you may come along and finish the 
nekt part of yoar performance." 

The bushrangeriooked about, and presently, 
spying what he wanted, he cut from the other 
side of the pool three long slender sticks re- 
sembling the spears of the natives, which he 
placed in Jerry's hands, and desired him to 
shake them menacingly when he gave direc- 
tions, threatening him with instant death if he 
disobeyed his injunctions in the slightest point. 
Jn this way he led him by a convenient route, 
carefully avoiding the place where he had left 
the mate, to a spot in view of the vessel, where 
he desired him to remain, for the greater se- 
curity binding his hands together ; and then 
he sought the mate with all expedition, and led 
him back to the vessel. 

"WeU," said the mate, "what have you 
seen? any natives V 

*' Three Iftndred at the very least ; the most 
ferocious mob J ever set eyes on ! They are 
aware, I am sure, that the vessel has been 
driven into the bay yonder, and that we are 
few in number, for the women are preparing 
their weapons, and the men are dancing their 
war-dance ; we shall have them down upon us 
before night. We must lose no time in regain- 
ing the brig and putting her in a state of de- 
fence.'* 

" The devil 1 . Then we must make a fight 
of it. What's thati" said the seaman, after 
they had proceeded some distance, when he 
turned round to see what was in his wake ; 
** what's that V* pbinting to the spot where the 
bushranger had left Jerry, who now became 
visible. 

"That's one of their scouts ; they have sent 
him on, I have no doubt, to watch us ; but I'll 
be bound they are placed all round us, only 
their bodies being black, you can't distinguish 
them from the charred stumps of the trees." 

" Are those spears that he has got in his 
bands, shaking that way 1" 

"Yes; spears curiously tipped with sharp 
^ pieces of flint ; they can hurl them to a great 
distance, and when the natives are in numbers 
they become formidable weapons, to say no- 
thing of their waddies and their womeras." 

" Waddies ! What are they V 
' " They are short thick clubs about four feet 
long, made of hard wood, with which they bat- 
ter in your skull by repeated blows ; but the 
womera is the worst weapon." 

" What's a womera 1" 

"It's a semicircular piece of hard wood 
shaped in the form of an elongated crescent, 
with a sharp edge inside ; (he natives have 
the knack of throwing it with a peculiar sleight 
of hand difficult to be described, and they can 
bring down with it an emu or a kangaroo, or a 
man in their fights ; and the curiosity of the 
inreapon is, that if it misses the object at which 
it is cast, its revolving motion in the air 
causes it to return to the same spot nearly 
from whence it was thrown. I have stood by 
a Sydney native who has hurled it at an angle 
of about forty-five degrees almost out of sight, 
.and I have had to jump aside pretty quickly to 
avoid being struck with it on its return to the 
spot it was thrown from." « 

"Very eariouB, indeed ! but here's the ves- 
we/j, thank Heaven ! And now we will put bei 



in fighting trim. If we must have a bout with 
these natives, we'll teach 'em a thing or two 
before we have done with 'em.'' 

Expectation was eager on board to hear the 
information of the explorers, but the sight of 
the supposed native had so taken possession of 
the mate's mind, and he was so fuU of his plans 
for the coming fight, that he relieved the bosh- 
ranger of all trouble to coin more lies to de- 
ceive the major and the rest of the crew as to 
the hostile intentions of the savages. And the 
ship's glass having been directed to the spot in 
the distance where Jerry had been judicioosly 
posted by Mark Brandon to serve as a conspic- 
uous object to corroborate his stoiy of the 
natives, they beheld that much-abused individ- 
ual in all the glory of black mud and red ochre, 
performing the part of a native to the bosh- 
ranger's admiration, and brandishing his spears 
and stamping about in the cold with a vigor and 
a ferocity of manner calcolated to inspire awe 
in,' the beholders ! 

^ut there was one thing which Mark, astute 
as he was, had overlooked in his proceedings. 
He had forgotten that in the same way that 
the person of Jerry^isgoised as a native was 
visible to those on boanl, so was the brig vis- 
ible to Jerry. Indeed, no sooner did Jerry 
catch sight of the vessel in the bay than he al- 
most jnmped oot of his skin in the excess of 
his delight, and in his endeavor to give intima- 
tion to those on board of his own identity, 
but as he did not know how near the dreaded 
bushranger might be to him, he was afraid for 
a long time to move from his position. But he 
endeavored to make up for that self-denial by 
the most frantic antics and gestures, which 
served only to confirm those on board the ves- 
sel, who were watching him through the ship's 
glass, in their opinion of the ferocious and 
cannibalistic intentions of him and his blood- 
thirsty companions. . 

Mark Brandon, however, was presently struck 
with the fault which he had committed in mak- 
ing known to Jerry the fact of the safety and 
of the position of the vessel.* He announced, 
therefore, to those on board, who were indus- 
triously putting the brig in a state of defence, 
that he would go on shore again and endeavor 
to ascertain further information of the move- 
ments of the natives, an oflfer which was highly- 
applauded by the mate, and cordially approved 
by the major, who were almost led to forget 
the bushranger's duplicity and violence in his 
laudable anxiety to preserve the women from 
the threatened attack. Besides, the honest 
mate's heart had been quite won by the bush- 
ranger's confidence in placing his gun in his 
hands : — 

" Let bygones be bygones," he said ; " after 
all, it was natural for the man to wish to escape 
from the country where he was a convict and a 
e^ve ; and if he is ready now to stand by us, 
and fight against the natives like an honest man, 
why his help is as good as another's. '* 

It was not without some anxiety, however, 
that Mark proceeded in the direction of the 
spot where he had left his prisoner ; and when 
he arrived there fae found his fears confirmed, 
for nothing was left of Jerry and his accoutre- 
ments but two of the spears, and the cord with 
\ which the hoiAovueet h«A howcLd hvm. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



A SURPRISE. 



Jerrt's first impulse was to rusa down to 
the vessel, and take his chance of the reception 
he might meet with, as anything was better 
than to ^be stuck up on a height, and made te 
I>erform' a pantomime in which he was the 
chief and only performer ; but the fear of en-» 
countering the bushranger and his associates, 
with a lively remembrance of the very uncer- 
emonious manner in which he had been pitched 
overboard on a former occasion, added to his 
modest disinclination to appear before the young 
ladies in a character as novel as it was unbe- 
coming, decided him against that course, and 
he determined, bound as he was, to endeavor 
to find his way back to his companions in the 
boat. 

By dint of great exertion, and of convulsions 
of wriggling, he contrived to extricate his arms 
from their confinement, and was about to re- 
sume his clothes, which lay in a bundle at his 
feet ; but catching sight of the bushranger at 
that moment in the hollow, who was hastening 
to rectify the blunder which he had made in 
allowing hi^irisoner to get ^ight of the vessel, 
he snatched up his bundle, and, with a celerity 
which would have done credit to a real native, 
he darted ofi*in the direction of the hill, which 
he had marked as overtopping the spot where 
the soldiers and constables, with the boat, had 
taken shelter. 

Mark had no sooner ascertained the flight of 
his prisoner than he guessed his course, and 
felt all the danger which would result from the 
information which he would give of the safety 
of the vessel, and of its position in the bay. 
Without hesitating a moment, he followed in 
the direction which he judged Jerry would take ; 
and as he was more used to keep a straight 
line among the undulating hills than the pur- 
sued, it was not long before he caught sight of 
Jerry, with his shirt tails streaming in the wind, 
making vigorous attempts to surmount the hill 
-which overhung the inlet where the boat of his 
companions lay sheltered. 

The bushranger was strongly tempted to put 
as end to the embarrassment in a summary 
manner. He put his piece to his shoulder, and 
covered th'e unforfunate Jerry with a deadly 
aim ; but at this moment the form of another 
person uprose over the crest of the hill, who, 
although visible to the bushranger, was unseen 
by Jerry. 

The man came over the top of the hill in the 
direction in which Jerry was advancing ; when, 
to his amazement, beholding the figure of what 
he supposed to be a native in a state of active 
aggression rushing on him with a ^lear in his 
hand, he hastily fired off his muskil» and, ijfi^ 
mediately turning tail, made the bert of his vn^ 
back, followed by Jerry, who, out of breath and 
anable to articulate connected wordst screeebed 
and screamed unearthly soondiii which only 
made the terrified roan scramble oa the faster. 

In this way they dashed intobtbe constable's 
temporary encampment ; wbeQj||^, overjoyed 
mad exhausted, threw hiois^ on the ground, 
^htn he was immediately seiied and held fast. 



attack from the natives, although the mode of 
its commencement seemed contrary to all the 
rules of war, native or foreign. But by this 
time Jerry had been raised up< joining his 
hands together, and looking up towards the sky, 
he uttered a pious ejaculation : — 

" Thank God I" 

"Why, man, what has happened to yoal'' 
said the constable, who, notwithstanding the 
black mud and red ochre, had no difficulty in 
recognizing the podgy person of the corpulent 
Mr. Silliman ; " what on earth has induced . 
you to disguise yourself this fashion 1" 

** It wasn't me," sighed out Jerry, " it was 
the bushranger !" 

" The bushranger ! What, Mark Brandon 1 " 

"The very same! He's here, and there, 
and everywhere ! I was trying to catch a kan> 
garoo, when somehow the plaguy beast caught 
hold of me, and I tumbled down the hill, and 
when I got to the bottom, who should there be 
waiting for me but that confounded bushranger, 
and the moment I opened my mouth to speak, 
he clapped a pistol in it, and there I was hard 
and fast." 

" How is this 1" said the corporal ; " Mark 
Brandon was on board the vessel, and now yoa* 
say he is on shore — are you quite sure it is the 
saoCie man 1" 

** Sure ! There can be no mistake about 
that ; whoever has been in his clutches once, 
will be sure to know him again ! He set me 
on the top of a height, and there I saw tbe brig 
safe and sound in a little bay, surrounded by 
hills just like a basin." 

" The brig near us !" exclaimed the constable 
in surprise ; " well, that's a bit of luck I didn't 
.expect. We must look about us, coiporal, and 
be alive; we shall have work to do bisfore 
night now." 

"Yes," continued Jerry, "there was the 
brig ; and with a glass they could have seen 
me, if they had looked that way ; and that ras- 
cal, Mark, made me jump and caper about like 
a native — but what for, I'm sure, I don't know ; 
I only know it was extremely disagreeable." 

"I have it," said the constable, after a few 
moments^ reflection. " Mark never does any 
thing without a reason. Depend upon it that; 
by some means or other, Mark has discovered 
that we are here ; and his object has been to 
keep the crew close, and to persuade them that 
the natives will attack them ; and he made this 
little gentleman paint himself up for that very 
purpose, and placed him in view of the vesseF 
to make those on board believe that the natives 
really were near them. Now, corporal, we 
have no time to lose ; we must get on board 
that vesiil, somehow^JMnre a change of wind 
jb to leawtfw bay and put to sea. 
b yoar sentry making motions at, and 
polotiDff op channel as if he saw something? 
Go and see," he said to the other constable. 
" It canH be the bushrangers coming down oa 
us; look to your arms, my men — let us ba 
ready. Corporal, you had better take the com- 
mand when it comes to fighting : I am used to 
the bush, and to the ways of the bushrangers ; 
but, when it comes to the scratch, I am updot 
your orders, yon k&^^'w. Y««ti \sa^%»\aflfc> 
[4iLde, Bay \.' 




The soldiers, meanwhile, Md their mosketa mbu», oaj i^. . . . .^^m 

iWMly te npei what they ooHJMiired to be ml^^The omu^v^'tt measBWiyx Q5as2^T«w«»^ 
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with the tidings that another boat was coining 
down the channel along the coast, and would 
presently be near the entrance of the creek. 

He had scareely delivered his message, when 
a large boat shot round and entered the inlet, 
containing a sergeant's guard, under the com- 
mand of an ensign, who had beei dispatched 
by the goTernment authorities, in consequence 
of the suspicious movements of the brig, which 
bad been telegraphed to head-quarters. They 
bronght the information, also, that a large body 
of convicts, supposed to be thirty in number, 
bad escaped in the same direction as Mark 
Brandon ; Snd it was feared that if they were 
able to join him they would become, under his 
leadership, a formidable body, and requiring the 
additional aid which was sent to the constable's 
assistance. 

The ensign, on whom now devolved the com- 
mand of the party, proceeded to make the 
necessary inquiries for his guidance, in which 
Mr. Silliman became an important person, as 
be alone had been a witness of the acts of the 
bushrangers. The ensign proceeded to inter- 
rogate him with military precision. 

"How many of the bushrangers are there V 

** Six," replied Mr. Silliman, *< besides Mark 
Brandon ; but he is as good as a dozen him- 
self." 

** That's seven. Now, how many are the 
crew and passengers on board the brigl" 

'*Tliere are nine sailors," replied Mr. Silli- 
man, " and the mate, and me — no, I'm here — 
that's ten men ; and the steward and the boy — 
that's twelve ; and the major and bis two 
daughters — that's fifteen in all. If I was there 
il would be sixteen." 

" The major ! Major who 1" 

'* Oh ! I forgot ; Major Horton and his two 
daughters." 

" Major Horton !" 

" Yes, Major Horton." 

'* And his two daughters, did you say 1" 

** Tes. Helen is the elder one, and Louisa 
the other." 

" Helen Horton !" exclaimed the ensign, not 
able to restrain his surprise ; ** how very extra- 
ordinary! And pray," said he, in a tone in 
which might be observed a little vexation, 
** have you come in the same vessel with them 
Irom England 1" 

" To be sure I did. I gave the major a hun- 
dred guineas for my passage, and paid the 
money down before I left the river ; and the 
only thing I bargained for was, that there 
should be lots of bottled porter ; the cigars I 
found myself." 

" Major Horton, with Helen and Xx>uisa !'* 
repeated the ensif^; H^hat a singular circum- 
stance. Those rasMlarbave not ill-tr«a|ed 
them?" he asked, snddekily turm'ng to^. 
Silliman ; " if they haVe insulted them by word 
or look I will show them no mercy, so far as 
depends on me." 

** Oh ! Mr. Brandon is quite the gentleman," 
replied Jerry. " He just chucks you into the 
sea, or knocks you down with the butt-end of 
a musket, or makes a native of you, but it's all 
done in the politest way in the world ! It's 
impossible to oomplain of him, and I wish I 
/rad bing, with his neck just under my two 
43limabs; iff didn't give bim auck a squeeze m 



he would remember all the days of his life, my 
name's not Jeremiah Silliman, that's all." 

Mr. Trevor, who heW a commission in the 
regiment, a division of which had lately arrived 
in Van Diemen's Land, was a young man about 
two-and-twenty years of age, who had entered 
the army from an enthusiastic predilection for 
a military life. He had eagerly embraced Uie 
qpportunity of going out to Australia, as he 
considered that those new and unexplored re- 
gions presented a new field of adventure, un- 
trodden by the foot of the vulgar traveler, and 
likely to furnish scenes of romantic adventure^ 
in which his spirit of enterprise might find op- 
portunity for exercise. He had met Helen 
Horton. about two years before at a foreign 
watering-place, where he had been captivated 
by her beauty, and had been powerfully struck 
with a character of mind which, in its courage 
and independence, was similar to his own. 
Circumstances had separated them at the time ; 
but the iniipression which Helen had made on 
him was too powerful to be forgotten, and he 
had taken much pains to trace out the place of 
her abode, in England and abroad, but without 
success. 

To meet with her again» after hii(t^ain search 
for her in Europe, strudc him as the most 
romantic coincidence in his life ; and it added 
not a little to his zeal in recovering the vessel, 
and in capturing the marauders, to think that 
he should at the same time do a most important 
service to one whom he now regarded as re- 
served, by a propitious destiny, to enable him to 
show to the world a gallantry and courage, for 
the exercise of which he had never yet found 
an appropriate occasion. Full of ardor, there- 
fore, for the enterprise, and bearing in mind the 
possibility of the thirty additional prisoners 
having joined Mark Brandon's party, he lost no 
time in consulting with the constable, who was 
an experienced hand in the bush, as to the best 
means of regaining possession of the vessel. 

The shades of evening were now fast draw- 
ing in, but as the nature of thb business was 
pressing, and as it was possible for the brig, by 
a sudden turn of wind, to be carried out of the 
bay by the bushrangers who were supposed to 
have possession of her, he decided on making 
an immediate attempt to recover her, and at 
any rate to establish his party in ^a position 
commanding the outlet of the bay. 

As the wind and sea were too rough and high 
to allow of their making progress in the boats» 
it was resolved that a sufficient guard should 
be left for their protection, and that the ensign, 
with the soldiers under his command, with the 
addition of the constables as guides and assist- 
ants, should proceed at once to a convenient 
spot in the vicinity of the bay, and then to act 
^q^cording to circumstances. 
' "'^hey moved on accordingly, guided by Jerry 
and one of the constables ; but as the darkness 
increased, and as the country was difficult, in- 
terspersed with loose rocks, and intersected 
continually with deep ravines embarrassing to 
cross, and as they were obliged to be cautious 
to avoid a disgrftceful surprise^ their progress 
was necessariily slow. 

In the mean time Mark Brandon had not been 
idle. He had viewed from a convenient am- 
bueih tto wbolA i^cQCMdinfi of the pursuing 
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party — the arrival of the reinforcement, and 
the arrangements which' he partly saw and 
partly guessed for the advance of the military. 
But as night was approaching, he judged that 
so attempt would be made in the dark to re- 
cover possession of the brig ; and he calculated, 
therefore, that he had eight hours before him 
to form his own plans, and make his own prep- 
arations. * 

But at this point his ingenuity was for a time 
at a loss. He had fully succeeded in impress- 
ing on the fears of the crew, that an attack 
from the natives was to be apprehended — a 
delusion in which he had been materially as- 
sisted by the admirable acting, unconscious 
though that individual was of his pantomimic 
talents, of the excited Jerry ; but the time was 
sow come when some other scheme must be 
contrived, either to put off the threatened attack 
of the soldiers, or to repel it successfully when 
jsade. Any attempt to persuade the major and 
the mate that it was an attack of bushrangers 
he felt would be idle, as, at the first appearance 
of the rescuing body, and especially of the red 
coats of the soldiers, they would be aware that 
it was a party sent to their succor, and they 
would be prepared to assist in their own liber- 
ation. Could he contrive to get the mate and 
the major again in his power with the crew, 
aad then, by keeping the vessel in the middle 
of the bay, which was of an oval shape, and 
about two miles across in its broadest part, 
Ught it out with the parties on shore, and trust 
to chance for the favorable opportunity of a 
change of wind to run the vessel out to sea 1 

That was a bold thought ; but it was the best 
plan, if it could be done. But how to do it, with 
the major and his chief officer on their guard, 
and the crew ready to resist 1 Still it was his 
only ehance of escape from the colony, and a 
life in the bush was both hazardous and un< 
profitable. ' Such an opportunity might never 
oceur again ; the vessel was small and handy ; 
he had possession of her ; she was ready for 
sea, for under the directions of the mate her 
deck had been already disencumbered of the 
nain-top-mast, which had been shattered in the 
gale, and the vessel had been put in as good 
trim as circumstances allowed. If he could 
#nce get to sea he could repair damages, he 
considered, at his leisure ; and as to any boats 
which Jaight be sent in pursuit, he had no fear 
of being able either to distance them, or to beat 
them off. 

He determined, therefore, on the bold plan ; 
and he immediately bent his thoughts to effect 
its execution, before daylight and the knowledge 
of the proximity of their friends should give the 
major and his party the advantage. As he re- 
Tolved these thoughts he arrived at the edge of 
the bank to which the vessel was moored, and 
stepping on board, hastily gave directions for 
moving the vessel into the centre of the 
kay. 

** I have been watching the natives," he said, 
** and they are preparing for a night attack ; our 
best plan therefore is to remove the vessel out of 
the reach of their spears and arrows.'* 

*< I have no great fear of their spears and ar- 
rows," said the mate ; '* there are enough of us, 
I think, to stand any attack that the oitives can 
make on us; but there's oo harm in mcmng the 



brig to the middle of the bay, if you can keep 
her there. You see there are little eddies 
and currents of wind flying all round us under 
these hills, and there's no knowing where a puff 
may come from ; and it's getting darkish, and 
we don't know what rock or shoal we may 
light on in this outlandish place. But do as 
youpMise, there's no harm in being safe, at any 
nrfl'. I only wish the wind would change, and 
then we might get out of this trap ; though it 
has proved a lucky trap for us, for the matter of 
that. I thought it was all over with the poor 
brig just before she shot into that opening yon-» 
der ! But let us thank God for our luck, and 
keep our 'eyes open for what's to come next. 
Your friends there don't look very sociable," 
he continued, pointing to the six bushrangera, 
who, with their muskets in their hands, stood 
ranged in a line on the larboard side of the 
quarter-deck, while the sailors, unarmed, were 
congregated together in the fore-part of the ves* 
sel ; ** is this to be the game all night 1" 

"Sorry to hurt your feelings," said Mark 
Brandon, '* but you know it's a truce at present ; 
but my people feel more easy in their minds that 
way ; no offence meant, however." 

*' Well," replied the mate ; '' but that's not 
the way to make other people feel easy in their 
minds, to have loaded muskets cocked at them 
that fashion, all night ; it's not very polite to the 
ladles — mister — ^mister pilot !'' 

" Perhaps the ladies might prefer to go on 
shore," replied Mark. 

,**But who are to protect them from the ha- 
tivesi" 

" Take your own crew to protect them, if ya». 
will, while I take care of the ship." 

" But our sailors have no arms." 
. " Let them take arms," said Mark ; "you see, 
Mr. Northland, I am inclined to trust you, 
though you will not trust me." 

" £h !" exclaimed the mate, a sudden and, as 
he flattered himself, a brilliant thought occur- 
ring to him ; " and you say you will let us take 
arms on shore with us 1" 

" To be sure 1 will, to protect the ladies." 

The mate immediately dived down to the 
major, who was in the cabin with his daughters; 
and proposed to him to accept the bushranger's 
oflfer. 

*' But that would be abandoning the vessel to 
the bushrangers," suggested the major. 

" No matter," said the mate ; " they cannot 
get the vessel through the narrow entrance of 
the bay without our help ; those fellows could 
never do it, so that we should have them at our 
mercy; besides, what can we do on flkardl 
They have possession of the arms, and if it 
came to a struggle, although we might make a 
fight of it, we could scarcely expect to get the 
better of them. But with arms in our hands, 
although outside the vessel, we might do some- 
thing; besides, we should fight together, and 
without being embarrassed with the fear of the 
women being hurt. Only letlis get arms in our 
hands, and trust to fortune for the rest." 

" But the natives V 

" We must do as well as we can with them ; 
besides, I can't help having a sus^^iciM^ Mq»s^ 
there is aook^ ^ViiMSk ^\wsvjX Wj^v^'Cw^^N^ftsA'^^:^: 
I of XYie ii«XWe». \ ivw w x^^^ ^^^^^^^S-TSi 
\ a large VwV^ tA T«.\:v^e» <ao\\^^v.vTi"i|.N»'l.^«^'« 
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this is the first I have beard of their bows and 
arrows." 

** But we saw one of their scouts on the 
height/' said the major, ** shaking his spears at 
us ; be was a most ferocious-looking monster, 
though it struck me he was shorter and fatter 
than the natives are represented to be in the 
books which I haye read about them.*' 1| ^ 

'*It*8 a great point," said the mate, *Ho'f|kl 
ourselves out of the immediate power of this 
man and his fellows. It is not easy to fathom 
his plans, but it seems to me we can't be worse 
off than we are, and with arms in our hands we 
may be better. What do the young ladies say 
toiti" 

Helen and Louisa, who were lying exhausted 
on their couches, rose up at this appeal, and 
added their entreaties that their father would 
take advantage of the bushranger's offer, and 
take them on shore. It was not without some 
difficulty, however, that the major could bring 
himself to leave the vessel which contained 
nearly the whole of his property : — 

** Why,*' t^e remonstrated with the mate, " 1 
should have thought you the last man in the 
world to quit the ship, and abandon it to the 
bushrangers !'* 

" Will you fight it .out now, then," said the 
mate ; "and take our chance of the result 1" 

** We are unarmed,'* replied the major ; " we 
can have no chance against men with fire- 
arms, fighting, too, with halters round their 
necks.'* 

"That's just it," replied the mate ; "we are 
unarmed, and what can we dol That Mark 
Brandon can drive us all below when he pleases, 
and put to sea, if his men can work the vessel, 
and what are we the better for that 1 Better have 
our liberty on shore,, than be bound hand and 
foot here, to be heaved overboard whenever it 
may suit him to do so. If it. came to that, I 
Would rather trust to the natives than to ras- 
cally convicts.** 

" Agreed then,*' said the major ; " we will go 
on shore, and trust to chance for the rest.** 

The mate lost no time in communicating the 
major's acceptance of the offer to Mark Brandon, 
who, on his side, seemed quite ready to perform 
his part of the treaty with good faith and sin- 
cerity. But first he desired to have an inter- 
view with Major Horton. 



CHAPTER X\ . 



A NEW "dodge. 
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"II^LjoR,'* said the bushranger, assuming, 
with immeasurable impudence, the tone of the 
injured party, " I am sorry to find from your 
officer that you do not trust me !'* 

The major was exceedingly embarrassed ; he 
was summoned into the presence of the man who 
bad fraudulently taken possession of his brig, and 
monopolized aU the arms for his own follow- 
ers, having committed violence on his mate and 
on the crew, and he found himself suddenly 
called on to exculpate himself from a charge of 
want of confidence in the very man, who with 
consummate duplicity had succeeded in com- 
mitting an act of piracy on his own vessel ! 
The scene would have been ludicrous from the 
^eardity of the aocasatioD, if the appearance 



of the six bothrangers with muskets cocked 
and presented bad not given too serious an 
aspect to the affiiir, to allow hun to deal with it 
UghUy. 

"You do not truetme,** repeated Mark Bran- ' 
don, with an air of outraged virtue which was 
highly melodramatic; "but, as I have said 
before, I will trust you, if you will pledge your 
word of feonor not to take advantage of my con- 
fidence by turning your arms against me." 

" What is it you propose ?" demanded the 
astonished major. 

"Your officer," continued Mark Brandon, 
" has expressed his suspicion that I may take 
advantage of your defenceless condition during 
the night, and endeavor to confine your crew 
below as they were before/* 

" Well," said the major. 

" Now to prove to you that I have no each 
design, but on the contrary that I am deeirous 
to act together to resist the attack of the natives, 
I am ready to allow you all to go on shere im- 
mediately." 

" But the arms V* said the mate. 

" Just so ; and not only will I do that, bat I 
will allow your men^ to take arms and ammuni- 
tion for their defence should they be attacked ; • 
when you can either return on board, or we wilL 
land and assist you as may be thought best." * 

" That sounds all fair enough," said the mate, 
shaking his head, and trying to penetrate into 
the secret object of the bushranger, if there was 
one : — " that sounds all fair enough. What do 
you say to it, major 1" 

" I have no objection to pledge myself not to 
make use of arms against you for twenty-four 
hours," replied the major ; " that is, presuming^, 
that you will allow us at the same time t^ - 
supply ourselves with provisions, and that yoa 
will let us take such necessaries on shore as 
we require.** 

" And you, major, and you, Mr. Northland,*' 
said the bushranger, **now pledge your word 
of honor for yourselves qf d your crew, that for 
twenty-four hours you will not use your arms 
against us 1" 

" We do," said the major and the mate ; 
" and sa do we,'* echoed the sailors, who had 
gathered aft to witness the conference. 

" It is agreed then,'* said Mark Brandon, xe- 
joiced at the success of his scheme. "And 
now the first thing is to get the ladies on shore.*** 

" We will just land a couple of men first,*' 
said the mate, " to see that the coast is clear ; 
we dun't want to be eaten up by the natives." 

Two of the sailors, accordingly, after having 
first received arms and ammunition according to 
compact, stepped on shore ; and the rest of the 
sailors being employed to convey to the land 
various articles of comfort from the principal * 
cabin, together with provisions, with wine and 
spirits, the party was quickly transferred from 
the deck of the vessel to the greensward by its 
side. Mark then adjusted the sails so as to 
propel the brig into the centre of the bay, where, 
by proper manceuvres, he kept it nearly sta- 
tionary, praying heartily for a chaiige of wind, 
which would enable him to take the vessel 
through the narrow entrance of the basin into 
the open sea. 

In the jpeaa. time the paflgr on shore prepared 
for ihek w^lll^^QKna. U was more than doek. 
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and they could not see far beyond the immediate 
spot which they occupied, but the major, not 
forgetful of his military habits, soon pitched 
upon a place where they were secured by a high 
rock in their rear, and having in front loose 
masses of stone which would serve as obstruc- 
tions to an advancing enemy, and afford a 
shelter to the assailed party, behind which they 
might defend themselves with advantage. 

They thought it prudent not to light a fire, as 
it might attract the observation of the savages ; 
but the major having fortified the spaces in his 
front with logs and branches of trees, and dis- 
posed of his daughters behind a projecting mass 
of rock, sent out a scout to gain intelligence of 
thie enemy. After a short absence the scout 
returned with the information, that to the left 
of the major's post, there was the reflection of 
a fire, which was burning brightly. 

Thfs was a piece of news too serious to be 
neglected ; and the major commissioned the 
mate therefore to proceed with great caution to 
examine into the state of aflfairs, and to report 
the numbers and the apparent intentions of the 
natives. This the worthy officer procee^^ to 
do ; advancing slowly and stealthily towards 
the fire, and surprised not to observe any 
.' appearance of the natives of whom Mark Bran- 
don had discoursed so largely. As he got 
nearer to the light he crawled on his hands 
and:knees, expecting every moment to light 
upon a native, and admiring the cunning with 
ivhich they had contri^d to conceal themselves 
from observation. 

It happened that Mr. Silliman had volunteered, 

in the excess of his enthusiasm, to k^ep watch 

^at that point, and although the ensign in com- 

jH^od was too prudent to trust the safety of his 

^^len to an inexperienced person, he permitted 

him to occupy a position in advance of his own 

sentries to give notice of any distant alafm. 

It was while the romantic Jerry, unconscious 
of danger, was looking up to the stars of the 
southern firmanent, and was comparing their 
light with the gas-lamps of Cheapside, that he 
felt his leg suddenly grasped in the rough em- 
brace of the worthy mate, who was silently 
groping his way round the rock near which 
Jerry was standing- The first thought of the 
afiTrighted Jetry was that he was seiz^ by some 
ferocious animal indigenous to the country ; by 
some immense boa-constrictor perhaps, or by 
the native hyaena, of whose fierceness and 
Toracity he had read frightful accounts in books 
of travels. 

Too much terrified to cry out, he stood for 
some seconds paralyzed! while the mate, on 
bis side, finding that he had got bold of a man's 
naked leg, did not doubt that he had clutched 
a native, and waited, it must be confessed 
not without some anxiety, for the yell which 
he expected would bring to the spot a crowd 
of black fellows to the assistance of their 
brother. 

Jerry, however, had strength of mind and 
strength of finger left to give a desperate poll at 
the trigger of his musket, which, in virtue of his 
quality as a sentry, had been entrusted to him 
by the constable. The noise of the report 
amazed the mate, who, with a seaman's per- 
tinaoiiy, however, did not relinqoish his grip 
of Jeny'8 leg, albeit that it orertonled all taJA 
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calculations to find fire-arms In the possessioa 
of a native. 

The major's quick ear caught the well-known 
s(bund immediately, and he redoubled his dili- 
gence to secure his fortification from a sudden 
attack. The ensign and his soldiers stood to 
their arms : while the faint echo of the musket- 
sound, conveyed to the watchful bushranger the 
fatal intimation that some discovery had taken 
place pn shore which could bode only ill to him, 
from the junction of the parties now united for 
his destruction, and which required the exercise 
of all bis cunning and unequaled daring to guard 
against and to repel. 



CHAPTER XVI 

MB. SILLIMAN INSISTS THAT HE WAS NOt. 
DROWNED. 

I 

The mate, astonished to find a native, as he 
supposed, ifi the possession of fire-arms, was a 
little at a loss for a few seconds to know (low 
to act ; for there seemed to be as much danger 
in retreating as in remaining where he was. 
But as the report of the musket was not fol- 
lowed, as he expected, by a yell from the (rther 
savages, and as the ensign's party was too far 
oflT for their movements to be heard, the sturdy 
seaman quickly recovered his presence of mind, 
and with professional audacity conceived the 
design of carrying in the native as a prisoner to 
the major's encampment. 

He still kept a firm grip of Jerry's leg ; aad 
that astounded incfividual, persuaded that his 
limb was clutched either by a real native or by 
some ferocious animal of the woods, was too 
terrified for some time to give vent to his fright 
by vocal exclamations. Nor did his enemy 
give him time ; for the mate starting on his 
legs, suddenly clasped him in his arms, and 
before Jerry could cry out, threw his prisoner 
on the ground, and ramming his handkerchief 
into his mouth in a moment with a bit of lan- 
yard which, sailor-like, he always carried about 
him, he tied Jerry's elbows together, and so 
had him hard and fast. 

Poor Jerry finding himself trussed up after 
this fashion, with his face to the earth, and his 
antagonist's knee in his back keeping him down, 
immediately concluded, from the celerity and 
dexterity of the operation, that by some horrid 
mischance he had again fallen into the clutches 
of the dreadful bushranger, and he gave vent to 
his anguish in a doleful groan ! 

But the mate, who had possessed himself of 
the musket and bayonet of the captured senti- 
nel, immediately endeavored to make the native 
sensible that any noise would be promptly pun- 
ished ; and " unshipping " the bayonet, as he 
mentally expressed it, that it might form a 
handier instrument for his purpose, he applied 
it gently but decidedly to the fleshy part of his 
prisoner's person, which caused the party af- 
flicted to perform an undulatory contortion of 
his body, wriggling it snakelike, and digging his 
toes into the ground with a quick and convulsive 
motion, strongly expressive of his dislike to the 
operation. 

Several attempts at cryineo^-^^^^^'^^SgwwR^ 
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Van Diemen's Land clothed like a European i 
which was altogether at variance with all that 
he had heard on the subject. But his astonish- 
ment was increased when Jerry, not being a6le 
any longer to bear the arguments a posteriori 
jepeatedly applied by the mate to keep his pris- 
oner quiet, with a convulsive effort contrived to 
disengage the handkerchief from his month, and 
in the extremity of his despair roared out " Mur- 
der r 

Sailors are proverbially superstitious. The 
voice was the voice of Mr. Silliman, wlu>m the 
Imshrangers had chucked into the sea, and whom 
the mate had supposed long since to have be- 
come food for the Australian fishes ! Utterly 
unable to account for the resurrection of the 
drowned Jeremiah at such a time and in such a 
place, the amazed mate — ^his faculties wearied 
and confused with the events of the day, and 
the strangeness of an unknown country, and the 
darkness, helping, as he afterwards explained, 
'* to flabbergast him entirely " — was struck with 
the notion that he was the sport of the Evil 
One ! — or else that it was with the spirit of the 
murdered passenger that he was now con- 
tending ! 

For a moment the courage of the hardy sea- 
man was at fault. As to bushrangers, or na- 
tive)3, or anything living, howsoever dangerous, 
lie snapped his fingers at them ; but to have to 
do with an unreal thing ! the ghost of one who 
bad ^et with a violent death ! that was more 
than his nautical philosophy could bear ; and he 
meditated a hasty retreat, when his prisoner, 
Drho had recovered his breath, set up a second 
shout : 

" Murder ! help ! Here are the bushrangers 
on us ! Help ! murder !" 

It was certainly the voice of the deceased 
Jerry ! But thfi sincerity of his terror as exhi- 
bited in the ene^-gy of his cries, and the plump 
substantiality of bis person so indicative of a 
real living body, struck the worthy mate, and 
dispelled the superstitious feeling of ghostly ap- 
paritions or supernatural agency. Wishing to 
test still farther the fact of the body under his 
knee being that of a real living man, he applied 
the bayonet in a manner calculated to elicit that 
fact by some further demonstration. 

** Don't," beseeched Jerry ; " pray, sir, don't ; 
good bushranger ! Mr. Mark Brandon ! I'll do 
what you please ; but don't — don't keep stick- 
ing that ugly bayonet into me every instant...." 

♦* Why ! "exclaimed the mate, " who the devil 
are youl" 

** Mr. Northland ! By George, it's all right 
after all ! Wj^at ! don't you know me 1 Don't 
you know Mr. Silliman, the passenger on board 
jour shipV 

*' But ihat Mr. Silliman was drowned," re- 
turned the mate, still keeping his knee stuck 
into Jerry's back, as a precautionary and pre-. 
Tentive measure against sudden retaliation ; " I 
saw him go down myself" 

"I know I went down," replied Jerry; "but 
I came up again : — I wasn't drowned. The boat 
that we thought was full of bushrangers, con- 
tained a party of soldiers and constables, who 
were in pursuit of Mark Brandon and his gang, 
and they saved me." 

'* And where are they ?" asked the mate. But 
ife/bre Jeremiah bad time to answer the ques- 



tion, the mate uttered a peremptory ** Hash ! I 
hear footsteps approaching." 

"Who comes there V said a voice, which 
Jerry recognized as that of the ensign ; ** Mr. 
Silliman, is that you?" 

" Ay, ay," said Mr. Silliman, getting on his 
legd, to which the mate assisted him ; *' it's me, 
and more than me. Here's the mate of the 
brig, Mr. Northland. He caught hold of my leg 
in the dark, and I fired off my musket." 

" Are you sure it is the mate of the brig V 

" Sure ! Haven't I made all the voyage with 
him 1 and do you think I don't know his voice 
as well as I do my own 1" 

*' Where are the bushrangers ?" inquired the 
ensign. - - 

**0n board the brig," replied the mate. 
" They oflTered to let us go on shore with arms 
to protect us from the natives •; and as they 
had us completely in their power, th^ major 
thought it best to agree to it. M^en I gripped 
Mr. Silliman's leg, I thought I had got hold of a 
native." 

"There are no natives in this part of the isl- 
and," said the constable ; " what put that ia 
your head V» 

" Why, Mark Brandon declared there was a. 
mob of at least three hundred natives preparing 
to attack us! And I saw one myself, a most, 
ferocious-looking rascal, brandishing his spears 
at us from the top of the hill...." 

" That was me !" said Jerry. " It was that 
confounded bushranger who made roe paint my- 
self like a native witli his filthy black mud, 
and stuck me at the top of the hill to fri^htea 
you." 

" By Jupiter," exclaimed the mate, " I see it 
all now! And that confounded bushran 
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with his jaw, has been persuading us all 
time that you were a party of natives ; for we 
saw the smoke of your fire over the hills. That 
we could ever be such fools as to be so bam- 
boozled !" 

"Don't be ashamed," said the constable, 
availing himself of the freedom of the bosh to 
put in his say ; " Mark Brandon has bamboozled 
as good heads as yours ; but now we must see 
if we can't bamboozle him." 

" Come on to the fire," said the ensign, " and 
then you can explain more of th& matter to us. 
There is something in it that I can't altogether 
comprehend. This Mark Brandon seems to 
have the art of the devil himself to deceive yoa 
all in the way that he has done." 

The mate, during this colloquy, had freed his 
prisoner from the cord, and at the invitation of 
the ensign, he moved on with Jerry to the spot 
where the fire was blazing brightly. They were 
duly challenged by the sentries as they ap- 
proached ; and having reached the light, it was 
with considerable curiosity that the mate sur- 
veyed the well-known podgy person of his fel- 
low-passenger of the brig ; not without some 
vague lingerings of doubt, however, as to 
whether he cftuld be the real Silliman after all, 
so strongly was his mind impressed with the 
remembrance of having seen him going down to 
the bottom of the sea in D'£ntrecasteaux 
channel. He was glad, however, to sit down 
by the side of the fire with the ensign, while 
Mr. Silliman endeavored to rest ttimself on his 
knees. ' 
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The ensign, observing that he continued in \ plainly ttie sound of the tread of many men. 



that unnatural and inconvenient posture, asked 
him, good-naturedly, why he did not sit down ? 
But Jerry shopk his head, and rubbing himself 
behind with a most lugubrious expression of 
countenance, intimated that the mate's viva- 
cious hints with the bayonet had incapacitated 
him from enjoying that luxury for some time to 
come. 

The mate having explained the meaning of 
Jerry's pantomimic action, the bystanders, as is 
usual on such occasions, set up a hearty and 
simultaneous laugh, which was rendered the 
merrier by the comical seriousness* preserved 
by the smarting Jerry, who did not laugh at all ; 
and, as he observed, " couldn't see what there 
-was to laugh at. How would they like it them- 
selves V*, 

Their merriment quickly gave way, however, 
to the more serious consideration of the steps 
to be pursued for the recovery of the brig. The 
major's daughters were safe ; that was a great 
point ; and George Trevor's heart beat quick as 
he thought that;the Helen, whom he had sought 
over a large part of Europe in vain, was even 
now within a short distance from him, and that 
in a brief space he should have the happiness of 
l^eholding her again ! 

In his romantic enthusiasm, he .was almost 
angry that circumstances had' disappointed him 
of the opportunity of showing his courage, by 
rescuing her from the power of the bushrangers! 
But tb^t idea soon gave way to more sob^r 
thoughts. Her father, by the mate's account, 
-would be ruined bythe loss of the brig, in which 
bad been embarked nearly the whole of his 
iuroperty ; besides, it was his duty to leave no 
means untried of capturing the runaway con- 
iricts, who were in arms against the government, 
and whose escape it was important to prevent, 
lest it should operate as an encouragement to 
similar attempts. 

He turned his attention, therefore, firmly to 
the business of retaking the brig, without allow- 
ing the thought of Helen, whom he burned to 
see again, to distract him from his duty ; but, 
as he considered that the major's military ex- 
perience would be valuable in deciding on the 
proceedings to be adopted, he determined on 
joining him without delay. 

Desiring his party to follow in Indian file, and 
requesting the mate to act as guide, they pro- 
ceeded as rapidly as the darkness and the ine- 
quality of the ground would permit to the spot 
^here the major, with his daughters and the 
crew of the vessel, held their entrenched en- 
campment. 



CHAPTER XVn. 

LOVE IN THE BUSH. 

In the itleantime the major, with the vigilance 
of an old soldier, had kept a good look-out. On 
the departure of the mate be had pushed for- 
'wyrd a couple of scouts, to give Qotice of any- 
thing indicating danger. 

It was not long before one of them came back 



Giving instant directions to the crew to be on 
their guard, and retiring his two scouts within 
the breast- work, the sturdy sailors stood with 
their arms ready and prepared to repel the at- 
tack of the natives, which they now were con- 
vinced was on the point of takiqg place. 

The major was by no means at ease in re- 
spect to the result of the conflict; for he was 
aware of the power of numbers, and the advan- 
tage which a night attack, under such circum- 
stances, gave to the attacking party. He hastily 
spoke a few words to reassure his daughters' 
confidence, with some' brief instructions as to 
the course they were to pursue in the case of 
his befng overpowered by numbers. 

Helen, and especially Louisa, could not help 
feeling the alarm natural to their sex, at the 
prospect of an encounter with savages, not ordy 
on their own account, but for their father's 
sake, who was not a man, as they well knew, 
to be backward where fighting was going on, 
or to shrink from danger when his presence and 
example were needed to encourage others. 

But, with the strong-minded Helen, the tre- 
mors which the first alarm had excited, quickly 
subsided, and, arming herself with a ship's cut- 
lass, she planted herself before the entrance of 
the rock to guard from harm her less courageous 
sister. 

*' Shall I fire, sirl" asked one of the sailors, 
who held in his brawny arms a huge blunder- 
buss, the threatening aspect of which was alone 
suflScient to scare away a whole mob of natives, 
had there been light to distinguish the capa- 
ciousness of its expanding muzzle : — "I can 
hear them coming on, and my blunderbuss cov- 
ers them nicely ; shall I let fly 1" 

" No, no," said the major, " never fire, man, 
till you have hailed your enemy ; always give 
fair play ; don't fire." 

"Avast, there!" crimed out the mate, who 
heard the word " fire," and was by no means 
desirous of receiving such a compliment from 
his friends. '* Avast ! we are friends, all of us. 
Here is Mr. Silhroan come to life again, and a 
party of soldiers come to join us ; and now, by 
Jupiter, we'll have the old brig again ; and I'll 
take the liberty to tell Master Mark Brandon a 
bit of my mind. And, with your leave, major, 
we'll make up a fire, for we are strong enough 
now to defy the bushrangers, even if thqy were 
to come on shore, which they won't do, for it's 
not their game ; they will be trying to get the 
vessel through the opening and out to sea ; but 
we'll put a stopper on that, or my name's not 
Jack Northland." 

*♦ Major Horton," said Ensign Trevor, intro- 
ducing himself by name, " I think I cannot 4o 
better than put myself under your orders ; your 
knowledge and experience in these matters are 
far superior to mine.'^ 

This deferential oflfer Mr. Trevor made by no 
means with the desire of propitiating the major, 
but entirely from the impulse of his natural 
modesty, so becoinibg in youth. But the major 
replied with military decision, in terms not less 
courteous : 



-with the intelligence thMfootsteps were heard *' Bs no means, Mr. Trevor ; yoa a.^:^ ^|£s^.^^^ 
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name ! I had the honor to be acquainted abroad 
vith a gentleman of the name of Trevor ; is it 
possible that I can have the pleasure of meeting 
him again in this most extraordinary manner 1 
And now, that the fire begins to burn up, I can 
see by the light that I am not mistaken. Helen, 
my dear, you may come forward ; Louisa, my 
love, there is no danger. I have a surprise for 
you both;, here is an old acquaintance. Mr. 
Trevor, my dears, whom you knew in Germany, 
is in command of the party that has joined us. 
Strange meeting this, Mr. Trevor! My poor 
little girl, you see, has not recovered from her 
alarm at the thoughts of the natives. Where is 
Helen, my level She is generally foremost 
when there*s danger ; not that there's any dan- 

f^r now, and especially from you, Mr. Trevor, 
see that the expectation of a brush has ex- 
cited you a little. Oh ! here comes Helen ! 
My dear, why db you walk so slowly 1 Are you 
ill 1 Is anything the matter with your sister, 
Louisa 1 I am afraid, Mr. Trevor, that her spirits 
are too much for her ! She is quite a heroine, 
sir ; an Amazon ! I believe to defend her poor 
father and her sister she would fight like a lion- 
ess ! Helen, my dear, look up ; this is Mr. Tre- 
vor ; don't you remember Mr. Trevor 1 Surely 
yoo can't forget the long walks we used to take 
with him at Vienna ! There — there— don't be 
making formal courtesies in the bush ! This is 
not a place for ceremony, nor a time, neither. 
You are heated and flashed, my dear, with the 
excitement of our preparations for the natives. 
Well, upon my word, I never saw so much bow- 
ing and courtesyinff before ! Mr. Trevor, I ad- 
mire the deference due to the ladies as much as 
any man, but there's no need to be so very for- 
mal among gum-trees and opossums." 

" I am happy to see Mr. Trevor," at last said 
Helen, in a low voice, which faltered slightly, 
and with an air of dignity which might have be- 
come a queen on her«throne receiving an am- 
bassador. 

" Circumstances," began Mr. Trevor,.... 

" Major," said the m&te, coming forward from 
the rock, by which another fire had been kindled, 
" we want your assistance here about the pro- 
visions : our men say they ought to have some 
grog." 

" Excuse me," said the major, " for a mo- 
ment ; I must attend to my fellows. Sailors, 
you Isnow, Mr. Trevor, are an unruly race 
wherever rum and brandy are in question." 

So saying, be withdrew. 
"' His daughter, Louisa, feeling, with the in- 
stinct of her sex, that George Trevor and her 
sister would prefer that their conference should 
take place without the presence of a third per- 
son, had tbe complaisance to accompany him ; 
and the ensign and Helen were left alone to- 
gether. 

The spot on which the two found themselves 
in this most strange and unexpected meeting, 
was one of the most romantic of that beautiful 
island, abounding, as it does, in varied and ro- 
mantic scenery. It was » spot worthy of tbe 
pencil of Salvator Rosa. Nothjng could exceed 
the gloomy grandeur of the scene, and tbe lights 
and s^dows cast by the fires around added to 
the sAmn beauty of tbe picture. 
Scattered aboat were bage masses of rook; 
intersperaed with dwarff ihruixf, among which 



* appeared' one or two umbrageous peppermint 
trees of enormous height, whose leaves pre- 
sented towards the fire the vivid tints of their 
bright green, while the masses of boughs behind 
were invoked in impenetrable shade. In the 
background, about a hundred yards from the 
fire, near which George Trevor and Helen were 
standing, arose a lofty mass of brown and rug- 
ged rock, disclosing in its front a natural cave 
of gigantic proportions, the entrance of which 
was now revealed by the light of the fire which 
had t)een kindled by the sailors, and who, with 
their muskets in their hands, were grouped 
around it -in picturesque disorder. To the left, 
the bay, on which the moon now shed a feeble 
light, might be faintly traced to tbe base of the 
hills in the distance ; and on its tranquil bosom 
the masts of the devoted brig were indistinctly 
visible. Still further, and to the left of the 
great rock, the open sea appeared, its undulating 
surface still crested with foams which glis- 
tened in the white beams of the rising moon 
beyond. 

As George Trevor and Helen were standing 
on the side of the fire farthest from the rock, 
their persons could be but imperfectly seen by 
those in the vicinity of the sailors' fire, and the 
sentry in advance was removed from sight and 
hearing by the obstruction of the temporary for- 
tification of timber and branches which had 
been thrown up for the protection of the miy'or's 
party. Thus secured from the observation of 
eyes or ears, the two had full opportunity to 
make their mutual explanations; but it was 
some time before the ensign could muster up 
courage to break silence, as Helen stood, with 
her arms slightly folded, in an attitude of freez- 
ing rigidity. 

" Miss Horton may think, perhaps," he began, 
" that she has reason to comi^in — " 

** Sir," said Helen, " I make no complaints." 

" I mean," resumed the gentleman, *' that my 
seeming neglect — after what had passed — I 
mean, the declaration which I made — " 

" Mr. Trevor," interrupted Helen, " I require 
no apology for the neglect that you speak of, 
and it is superfluous for you, therefore, to oflfer 
it. This meeting, in these wilds, is not of my 
seeking — nor of yours, doubtless," she added, 
with some degree of bitterness ; " but such as 
it is, sir, we must be to each other as if former 
meetings had never been. I require from you, 
sir, nothing but respect — and forgetfulness of 
all 'the rest. Permit me, sir, to join my father." 

*' Stay, Miss Horton ! Helen! for God's sake 
do not go away with such an erroneous notioa 
of my feelings ! When I quitted you at Vienna, 
I was called away by the sudden and danc^erous 
illness of my nearest and dearest relation " 

*' And the lady, sir, who accompanied you t 
Was she ^ near and dear relation too V 

"That lady was the betrothed of one of my 
dearest friends. It was to serve them both that 
I accompanied her to a village not five miles off, 
where her future husband awaited her. It was 
for the purpose of giving a false sceot to those 
who might pursue her, that I consented to act 
the part I did, and which I have fl^ since might 
have given rise' to tj^ most fttal misconstruc- 
tion. Tbe lady is i6ng since married to my 
friend ; and as 1 4m sure that yon will not doobt 
\m7 saflxed^ffotd^ ol YiowiitA ^m^ I may tniit 
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that you will believe io the truth of what I tell 
you, which I now sacredly affirm. I^addressed 
a letter to you at Vienna " 

*' I never received it !" 

«< to which I received no reply ; but as the 

letter was not returned, I conceived, perhaps, 
an erroneous opinion of you from the slight, as 

I felt it, of your silence ; and feared but I 

will not dwell on that point. In short, I do not 
hesitate to avow, that I searched for you through 
a great part of Germany, and afterwards in 
England ; but, a& you are aware, without suc- 
cess. My travels in pursuit of you occupied me 
for an entire year....." 

" Can this be truel" said Helen, her voice 
faltering with emotion. 

"You cannot doubt my truth, Helen. At 
last, wearied with a vain search, and suspecting 
from your not having replied to my letter, that 
— that — I am ashamed even now to breathe 
such a suspicion — in short — that you were tri- 
fling with nay affections ....'* 

" Oh, no n it was not that !" said Helen, her 
eyes suffused with tears. 

" And wishing to fly from the misery of re- 
membrances too bitter to be borne ....'* 

Helen sobbed ! 

"I determined to try if a total change of 
scene and new occupations would have the 
effect of making me forget one whom I had 
loved so tenderly, and who had treated me, as 
I thought, so capriciously — but whom I was 
determined to forget !" 

" George — George ! you have done me wrong; 
I never was capricious. I thought you had 
wronged me ; and il was the thought of that 
neglect that reconciled me to exile — ^to this 
distant part of the world — where I might bury 
my grief and disappointment far away from the 
eyes of all observers. And I, too, have tried 
to forget — but I could not. No ! a woman can- 
not forget ! How often have I wished that she 
could !" 

"Then, at this spot,'' exclaimed George 
Trevor, ** I repeat the declaration of my love ; 
and by this token," unbuttoning his vest and 
displaying a locket, in which his mistress had 
formerly inclosed a lock of her beautiful hair, 
** I claim the promise which I received " 

"George, you have it before you ask it. 
There is something so strange and so romantic 
in this singular meeting on the other side of 
the globe, alter so long a separation, that I 
think it is fated that we are to belong to each 
other ! . You know," she added, smiling. *' it is 
said that marriages are made in heaven ! There 
is xny hand ; I need not tell you that which you 
have made me so often tell you before : but be 
sure that where my hand is given, there my 
heart is also." 

The happy ensign bent down in reverence, 
and kissed devoutly the proffered hand that 
was extended towards him in sign of recon- 
ciliation ; and he was about to repeat the 
homage, when the voice of the major suddenly 
interrupted his devotions. 

" Httlloa ! hulloa !" said the msgor ; ** what 
is the meaning of all this 1 Kissing of hands in 
the bush ! Why, Mr. Entign, you make yoar 



we are the four dignitaries, it seems, on whom 
the fate of the Imshrangers depends. Well, 
upon my word, sir, you do me very gr^at honor. 
You tuck my daughter under your arm as if 
she belonged to you! That's the military 
fashion of moden^ days, I suppose 1" 

"You forget, major, that our acquaintance 
is of old date : it was begun at Vienna." 

"Eh! whati acquaintance! Mr. Trevor, 
what do you mean 1" 

" I mean, major, that the acquaintance anA 
the addresses which your daughter permitted, 
in Geriittiny, she allows me to renew in Van 
Diemen's Lapd." 

" Addresses ! and, renew ! Upon my word, 
you make quick work of it, you young fellows. 
"Mda, I suppose, is a new edition of an (M 
story. Love in the Bush ! And you say that 
all this nonsense began at Vienna. Well, I 
think, Helen, you mi^t have made me a con- 
fidant in. the affair. You know I never would 
cross you in such a matter; but a father is 
something, after all! One likes to be con- 
sulted, at any rate !" 

" My dear papa," said Helen, in her most 
winning tones, " it was our intention to ask 
your permission." 

"What! after you had fallen in love yon 
intended to ask my permission to do it ! Ah ! 
that's always the way." 

" My dear papa !" interrupted Hden, in great 
confusion, " pray don't talk so ! I assure yon 
it was our intention— but — ^you forget we wero 
more than a year in Germany with Mr. Trevor." 

"Well" 

" A whole year !" • 

" Well— what of that 1" 

" Miss Horton means to say," said the sol- 
dier, gallantly coming to the rescue, " that it 
was impossible for me to be in her society for 
a whole year, short as the time was, without 
becoming penetrated with a sense of her many 
excellent qualities . . . ." 

" Ah ! you're both in the same tale, that's 
clear enough : the one keeps the other in coun- 
tenance." 

" Dear papa, if I had thought that you dis- 
approved " 

" Of course ! If you had thought that I dis- 
approved. Oh! then you woidd both have 
fallen out of k>ve again, I dare say ! But let 
me tell you, although you thought yourselves 
so clever, that your old father saw plainly 
enough what was going on ; and if he had dis- 
approved, he would not have allowed Mr. Tre- 
vor to improve his opportunities as he did: 
your father was too old a soldier for that " 

" Oh ! my dear papa !" 

"Oh! my dear sir!" 

" Well, let me see ; some explanations are 
necessary, Mr. Trevor." 

"Oh, papa! George has explained every- 
thing." 

"But not to me, miss. Mr. Trevor, you can 
do that when we have more leisure. Our first 
business is to get possession of the brig, and to 
capture these rasc^ly convicts. Now, Mr. 
Ensign, you will have the opportujnity of show- 
ing what mettle you are made of. Majck Bsem^* 
don is a des^«te ^r^m), wAXsa^^^sj^'^s^ 



militacy approaches with promptitude, at any 
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about the brig now ? we are all safe out of it, 
and I cannot bear to think that any lives should 
be sacrificed in attempting to get it back again.'* 

" We are £dl safe out of it," replied her father, 
",but all my property is safe in it ; and we must 
endeavor to get it again. Besides, it is the duty 
of Mr. Trevor to leave no means untried to take 
the runaway convicts. He is in the king's ser- 
Tice now, and is not his own master." 

Their further conversation was interrupted 
by the mate, who, at the suggestion of the con- 
stable, took the liberty to break in on the 
conference of the higher powers, to \Arn the 
major that it was near midnight;- and that if 
the boats which had been left at the creek were 
to be brought round, no time was to be lost in 
effecting that desirable object, in order to inteff 
cept the brig, should a change of wind enable 
the convicts to attempt to force their way out 
through the narrow entrance of the bay. 

The constable was suqimoned to add his ad- 
▼ice to the council ; and it was resolved, that 
all the crew of the brig, with the two constables, 
should make the best of their way to the place 
where the boats were left, and under the direc- 
tion of the mate, lose no time in bringing them 
round into the bay, where the military under 
the command of the ensign would meet them. 
"A corporal's guard was to be left at the rock 
for the protection of the women ; and as the 
corporal was a veteran whose looks inspired 
confidence, this arrangement was agreed to by 
Helen and Louisa with tolerable resignation, 
although Helen ventured to throw out a hint 
that she should like to be a spectatress of the 
fiffht ; and Louisa insisted a little on the propriety 
of her father remaining to protect them. But, 
soldier's daughters as they were, they would 
have been ashamed to urge the abseoce of their 
father or their lover from the dangers to which 
others exposed themselves. 

The resolutions relating to the boats were 
put promptly in course of execution, by the de- 
parture of those appointed for that service; 
and the ensign, after having posted sentinels to 
prevent surprise, desired the rest of his men to 
lie down with their arms at hand, and to take 
such rest as they could snatch from the fleet- 
ing hours of the eally morning. For himself, 
he determined tb remain on the watch. 

The major, with his daughters, returned 
within the cave, and soon the whole party, with 
the exception of sentinels and their officer,^ 
were buried ia profound sleep. 



CHAPTER XVin. 
MR. sillihan's studies in natural history. 

The report of the musket discharged by Mr. 
Jeremiah Silliman in the excess of his fright 
from the sudden clutch of the iron fingers of 
the male, the faint echo of which was wafted 
in the silence of the night over the waters of 
the bay where the bri^was temporarily moored, 
was not* unmarked by the watchful desperado 
who had possession of the vessel. 

The bushranger felt that the sound boded no 

good to him! It must have been heard, he 

feared, by some prying scout from the party in 

/jbe boat; and the junction of the parties of the 

major and the cooatable was thus certain ; but 



although that was an anticipation, in point of 
time, of a mutual discovery which could not 
fail to take place, it was not an event which he 
had left out of his calculations. But he had 
hoped that the junction would have been de- 
ferred until a late hour in the morning ; and, in 
the mean time, he trusted to his good fortune, 
that, at the dawn of day, a change of wind 
might take place, which would enable him to 
make his way through the narrow passage 
which formed the entrance of the bay ; but now 
it was likely that he should have the two par- 
ties to contend against instead of one, and it 
was possible that the boats might be made use 
of to intercept his passage. 

However, he reckoned that he should be 
able, from the vantage ground of the higher 
deck of the brig, to beat off the boats ; and he 
trusted that the fire of the shore party would 
not be suflicient to clear his decks, and prevent 
the manoeuvring of the vessel, before the wind 
would take him out to sea, and place him be- 
yond the danger of further pursuit. 

He busied himself, therefore, during the 
night, with putting the vessel into the best state 
of defence against boarding of which she was 
capable and the materials at hand afforded; 
and, taking care that each sail was ready to be 
set to the wind, and that every rope was la 
order, he scanned the sky with eager gaze, and 
waited anxiously for the change of wind which 
the experience of his smuggler's life told him. 
was preparing. 

In this way the night was passed by the re- 
spective parties ; the sailors attached to the 
pursuing body, with the crciW of the brig work- 
ing vigorously at their oars to bring the boat 
round to the entrance of the bay before the 
change of wind, — ^which, with nautical foresight 
of the weather, they were aware, from the ap- 
pearance of the clouds, was likely to take place 
in a few hours, — should come, the convicts in 
the brig, with the wakefulness of the fear which 
accompanies crime ; afraid to tnist themselves 
to sleep lest they should be surprised, they 
knew not when or how, remaining in anxious 
watchfulness; and the united party on shore 
seekingr in a brief repose, for the renewed 
strength which would be wanted on the mor- 
row. 

Their peaceful slumbers, however, were sud- 
denly broken at the earliest dawn of day, by 
loud cries for help from the vicinity of the en- 
campment. 

The luckless Mr. Silliman was unable to close 
his eyes that night, partly from his excessive 
joy at being restored to the presence of his di- 
vinities, Helen and Louisa, and partly from the 
inconvenience of the flesh wounds which had 
been inflicted by the mate, when that active of- 
ficer mistook him for a native. It was with 
extreme apprehension of the fatal consequences 
that he reflected, that bayonet-wounds were, of 
all others, the most dangerous and the most 
difficult to heal, from the triangular form of the 
weapon, which prevented the orifices from clos- 
ing and healing, as the surgeons term it, " with 
the first intention." 

Full of these thoughts, and sorely grieved 
with the smart, he cast about, being, as he was 
apt to boast, of a reflecting turn of mind, for 
some means ot i^<bC. Ywct^oisaSt^ ,^& Vi^^ihsMiiJiitt 
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:t occurred to him that then atives of some isl- 
ands in the South Seas, the name of which he 
had forgotten, made use of chewed leaves to 
apply to the wounds made by their spears and 
tomahawks. Much pleased with himself at this 
ready recollection of his reading from books of 
useful knowledge, be resolved to lose no time in 
turning it to account on the present occasion. 
He looked about, therefore, for a tree or shrub 
of an aspect sufficiently inviting for his experi- 
ment. 

Seeing a noble tree at no great distance from 
the fire, he threaded his way^ cautiously to its 
base, and then he had the satisfaction of learn- 
ing the cause of a particular sort of squealing 
and scratching which be had heard during the 
night, and for which he had been unable to 
account. Looking up to a projecting bough 
over hi9 head, he saw that it was almost cov- 
ered with some furry little animals resembling 
cats or squirrels, and which his knowledge of 
natural history enabled him at once to recognize 
•as opossums. There was sufficient moonlight 
to allow him to see thfit the creatures devoured 
the leaves of the tree with much apparent 
relish. 

:} This was another fact in natural history 
j-^^ich he considered was of infinite advantage 
to him on the present occasion; for he had 
.learned from descriptions of foreign countries, 
< that travelers might safely venture to eat of 
that which they observed animals, and espe- 
cially the birds, to feed on. He was by no 
means inclined to carry that theory into prac- 
tice in respect to thistles, but, fortified by this 
demonstration of the taste of the opossums, he 
plucked some of the leaves of the luxuriant 
tree, which was one of those known by the 
•name of i* peppermint trees," which abound in 
Australia, and whose odors perfume the air very 
-pleasingly at a distance. Cdlecting a handful 
of these leaves, he forthwith set to at chewing 
4hem. 

If the opossums were as curious in studying 
objects of natural history as their spectator, 
doubtless they would have admired the extra- 
ordinary contortion of countenance exhibited by 
the venturesome Jerry, as he became aware of 
the horrible nastiness of his first experience in 
practical botany. But the smart of the tattoo- 
ing of the bayonet at that moment becoming 
sharper, and acting, as it were, as a counter- 
irritation to the filth in his mouth, he recov- 
•ered his surgical courage ; and, calling to mind 
that by some curious ordinations of Providence, 
^almost all medicines are valuable and curative 
pn the inverse ratio of the pleasingness of their 
-^station, he resolutely chewed on ; and having 
-reduced the leaves to a proper state of pulp, 
3ie applied it in the form of a poultice to the 
^art afifected, and reclining himself in a conve- 
nient posture, endeavored to compose himself to 
sleep. 

But alas ! little was he aware of the potent 
efifects of the leaves of the fragrant peppermint 
4ree ! The acrid juices of the leaves acting on 
|»rt8 already vulnerized, bad the same efifect as 
cayenne pepper on an excoriation. 

Wild and energetic was the dance now per- 
fonned by the burning Jerry un^er the branches 



it. In vain he hastily divested himself of his 
torment, and threw it in his rage at the opossums 
chattering above his head. The smart grew 
sharper and sharper ! and still the opossums, as 
it seemed, chattered and grinned at him from the 
bough, and hung by their tails, and turned over 
head and heels as if in scorn and mockery of the 
intruder on their retreats. 

Stung with indignation at their taunts, and 
furious with the pain, the angry Jerry determin- 
ed to take signal revenge on the little wrenches, 
and he looked about for the means of climbing 
the tree, that he might secure some of the ani- 
mals as ofiferings to his mistresses, opossuia 
skins, as he had heard, being useful to make up 
into tippets and coverings for footstools. Pre- 
sently spying out some inequalities on the bark 
of the tree, he climbed from knob to knob, till 
he reached the base of the branch on which he 
had watched his prey, which now, however, 
had retreated into the interior of the decayed 
trunk. 

Nothing doubting that he should easily maker 
prizes of some of those Australian curiosities, 
and balancing himself as well as he could, over 
tfie interior of the cavity, he dived his ana 
down boldly, expecting to reach the heads or 
tails of some of them. In this attempt he was, 
unhappMy for himself, too successful ; for the 
attacked opossums, as if with one consent, 
instantly seized upon his arm with teeth and 
claws. 

The astonished Jerry, terrified at these unez* 
.pected assaults, and losing his presence of mind , 
and his balance at the same time, fell into the 
hole among the opossums ; when the enraged 
animals, looking at this fresh aggression as aa 
overt act of hostility, fastened upon him with 
the most vehement squeaks, which, were ex* 
ceeded, however, by the violent shrieks of Jerry 
for assistance. 

The horrid noise of the combined squealings 
and scufflings of the opossums, and the excited 
lamentations of Jeremiah, quickly roused up 
every one from his sleeping place ; and the sol- 
diers starting from the ground, seized their 
ready arms, and stood prepared to repel the 
enemy, who they supposed was close upoa 
them. 

" Now, major," said the ensign, as the former 
emerged from the interior of the cave, " we 
shall have a brush, those impudent rascals are 
upon us !" 

" Give me a sword," said the major, seiz- 
ing a ship's cutlass. "Now, Trevor, I con- 
sider that you are in command ! Where is the 
enemy 1" 

" Murder !" shrieked a stifled voice from the 
interior of the tree, about a hundred yards fromt 
the fires; "murder! help!" 

" That's Mr. Silliman's voice," said the ma- 
jor, " surely ; but where is he 1" 

" Murder !" 

" It is Mr. Silliman's voice," said both the 
girls, who, unable to restrain their curiosity, had 
come to the cave's mouth. " It's impossible to 
mistake it!" 

"Murder!" 



" It comes from that ti^e " «^^>5«iSk ^smsw^s^- 

^ - ...„ — ^ «« ^ . " Cot^wA^Xa^ VN^ ^^ft ^^ ^^^^ ^^*^^^!!^. 

of tiM deceitful tree. H'm dance of the polka \ yoiito,\»\td\X»xV\^V^^v^^-«««^^ 
wjtb the kangaroo was not to be compared with \ and aee ^rViaVa x\3Aisi3^\i«t^'' 
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The corpmlf making his military salute, im- 
snedjately obeyed, and took his way rapidly but 
warily to the point. 

At this moment, the head of the unfortunate 

Jerry appeared for an instant above the cavity, 

' and as ail eyes were directed to the spot, it was 

visible to the whole party. The head cast an 

^.imploring look at its friends, and then, with 

another voiciferous shout of— murder ! instan- 

. taneonsly disappeared. 

, *' Some wild beast must have got hold of him," 
said the ensign. *'This is a false alarm it 
seems, excepting so far as it concerns that poor 
gentleman ! It is the same person, is it not, 
whom your mate punctured last night to keep 
him quiet V' 

" It is the same — poor fellow ! — he was nearly 
drowned too, yesterday." 

** Indeed ! He seems to be unlucky. 'But I 
see the corporal has extricated him from his 
trap. What has happened, sir? What made 
you cry out so loudly V 

** Oh, the little devils ! They have got claws 
like cats, and teeth like rats. Look at me !'' 
said Jerry, displaying his hands and face, 
which were scratched and bitten in a hundred 
places. ** In trying to catch an opossum, I fell 
into the hollow of the tree, and a whole host of 
brutes fastened on me with all their teeth and 
claws ! and all smelling like essence of pepper- 
mint ! " 

A general burst of laughter saluted the morti- 
ced Jerry at this pathetic account of his recep- 
tion by the opossum family — so prone are people 
in general to treat with ridicule such comical 
disasters as do not harm themselves ; but the 
general attention was suddenly turned from the 
spectacle of Jerry's damaged person, by the in- 
formation of a sentinel posted on an adjacent 
eminence, which commanded a view of the bay, 
that " the brig was in motion !'' 



CHAPTER XIX. 

PREPARATIONS FOR THE FIGHT. 

The sentry's announcement of the brig being 
in motion at once turned the attention of afl 
parties from Mr. SiHiman's disaster to the busi- 
ness of the day. llie few light clouds which 
were floating over their heads had already made 
them aware that the wind had changed, and 
that unless the boats arrived in time, there was 
little hope of their being able, to prevent the es- 
cape of the brig from the bay. 
I The cheering light of dawn now enabled the 
inajor and his daughters to take a better survey 
of tiie spot which had formed their first resting- 
place on the shores of their adopted country ; 
and although the southern and western coasts 
are remarkable for their general rugged and 
barren appearance, the sheltered nook in which 

i they found themselves presented some of the 
most pleasing features of the country : and 
the more so from its contrast with the bare 
bills and sterile character of the country be- 
70Dd. 

Tlie girls' feh the influence of the scene ; 
and bad it not been for the expedition of danger 
mt m^ieb their fkther tmd Ur. Trevor were in- 

tent, tbey would bare keealfeDJayedtheehBn^ 



from the boisterous storm at sea of the preced- 
ing day to the present tranquil scenery of their 
encampment. 

The morning was clear and bright. The cold 
southern gale, which had driven the shattered 
brig into the land-locked bay, had been succeed- 
ed by a gentle air from the warm north ; and 
the rising sun gave promise of one of those gen- 
ial spring days in Septeinber, which delight so 
much with their enlivening freshness in Van 
Diemen's Land. 

The melodious note of the native magpie was 
heard welcoming the dawn. A flock of white 
cockatoos from a neighboring gum-tree sur- 
veyed the strangers with curious eyes, as they 
elevated their yellow crests and chattered among 
themselves, without betraying the slightest 
alarm at the presence of their enemy — man. 
Mr. Silliman wanted to have a shot at them ; 
but the sisters prayed him to desist, and with 
some reluctance he obeyed ; for with the true 
instinct of a cockney, he wanted to fire at eve- 
rything he saw, without caring much what it 
was that he killed, so longg as he expressed it, 
he "brought *em down." 

A kangaroo rat would now and then hop 
across the grass, and scurry away when Jerry 
tried to catch it by the tail ; and the shy bandi<* 
coot would timidly poke its nose out of a bush 
to see what was going forward. 

On the withered branch of a distant tree sat 
a pelican, gravely watching the waters of the 
bay, on which a group of black swans were dis- 
porting, unconscious of danger. 

A pair of black cockatoos, in a thicket hard 
by, were busy building their nest. Numerous 
Rosina parrots', with their bright green plumage, 
and pink heads and throats, flew hither and 
thither ; and Mr. Silliman horrified the gentle 
Louisa by informing her that, according to the 
information of his vulgar friend, the constable, 
they made excellent pies. 

A pair of eagles, soaring in circlets close 
above their heads, gave indication that the nest 
of those kings of the air was somewhere near, 
as with discordant screechings they strove to 
scare aWay the intruders from their haunts ; 
while the singular cry of the little bird, not in- 
appropriately called by the colonists " the laugh- 
ing jackass," and which particularly attracted 
Mr. Silliinan*s attention, added variety to the 
sounds of the awakened bush. 

These novel sights and sounds were little 
heeded, however, by Mr. Trevor and the major, 
who had other matters of more pressing hnport 
to attend to. 

The one had to consider the best means of 
regaining possession of the vessel, in which 
nearly the whole of his property was embarked, 
and the loss of which would leave him almost 
a beggar in a strange land, where the worst of 
all conditions is that of a poor gentleman un- 
skilled in mechanical employments and without 
capital ; and the other was impressed with the 
serious responsibility that attached to him, as 
the ofllcial commander of the party, it, in spite 
of him, the convicts should succeed in effecting 
their escape with the brig from the island ; and, 
in defiance of the measures taken bf the colo- 
nial governmeoi, set the daMorMt example of 
a succesafal piratical ezpeditua ibr the imita- 
tionof the other oonvietv^ to6 many of whoa 
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-vwM he ready and eager to make similar at- 
tempts at plunder and escape. 

He had plenty of force to cope with a much 
larger body of bushrangers than those on board 
the brig ; but withotK the boats his. men were 
•useless, and many accidents might prevent the 
arrival of the boats in time ; and in such case 
it was impossible to prevent the escape of the 
brig to the open sea, wjhere pursuit would be 
difficult, and perhaps Ibipossible. Under such 
circumstances, all he could do was to take the 
best means in his power to intercept the brig at 
the entrance of the bay, with a faint hope that 
by a lucky shot some important rope might be 
cut in two, which would lead to a confusion on 
board, of which he might be fible to ^ke advan- 
tage. 

Having refreshed his men, therefore, and 
seen that nothing was deficient in their equip- 
ments, he marched them to a platform on a 
rock which commanded thd passage. 

As it was of importance to have as heavy a 
fire as possible directed against the sails and 
Tigging of the vessel, be did not think it con- 
sistent with his duty to leave a single man be- 
hind ; but as Mr. SUliman oould hardly be con- 
sidered in a condition fit for active service, he 
left him in charge of the cave, which was turned 
into a temporary fortress for the protection of 
Helen and Louisa, and,, with the aid of some 
dead timber, scientifically disposed, it was 
deemed that the safety of the ladies was se- 
cured against any sadden attack of the natives, 
should any be lurking in the vicinity ; an event, 
however, which was regarded as quite beyond 
all possibility. • * 

Mr. Silliman therefore remained on guard, to 
his infinite satisfaction ; and, stifling his feel- 
ings in respect to the ills which remained be- 
hind, the warlike Jerry placed his hand upon 
his chest, and assured the major that before any 
^arm should happen to Miss Helen or to Miss 
Xouisa, the savages should eat him, musket 
and all ! Shouldering his weapon with martial 
energy, he gave the departing body a military 
«alute by holding up his firelock in a style which 
was a very good imitation of that military cour- 
tesy as performed by the soldiers, and which, 
to judge from the smiling sign of approbation 
of their ofilcer, and the grins of the men, 
seemed to afford to those professionals not less 
amusement than satisfaction. The scene, 
however, presently grew more serious. 

The sails of the brig meanwhile became 
gently distended with the favorable breesie 
Ivhich had sprung up from the north with the 
rising sun ; -and it was observed by the major 
that a sort of screen had been erected aft on 
the starboard side of the vessel to protect the 
man at the wheel from the fire of a hostile party 
on shore. Saving this indication of the presence 
of a steersman, there was no sign of a living 
soul on board ; the sails seemed to act without 
the direction of human agency, and the gallant 
brig glided slowly through the tranquil water 
as if by the power of its own volition. 

** That bu8hranger,'^8aid the major to the 
commander of the party, " neglects nothing ; 
my principal hope was shooting down the man 
«l the helm and taking our chanoe of the vessel 
behiff swayed against the wall of rook en, either 
aiida; and aow there i$ ne hope of that, fn ao 
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far ^s I can make out, he has raised an efl[bctiial 
bulwark between us and the wheel. Musket 
balls will be of no use against that mass of can- 
vas and stuff that he has built up so ingen- 
iously. What is become of the boats 1" 

"They are here," said the ensign, as he 
pointed to the head of one of them, which at 
that moment came in sight from behind the . 
projecting cliff, and which was quickly followed 
by the second, the largest of the*two ; ** and 
they are just in time, for in another half-hour- 
the brig ^ould have been out at sea. Now, 
major, what do you advise to be done V 

" We must try to board them at once, and 
without giving them time to prepare themselves ; 
although 'I fear that crafty freebooter has not 
left anything undone for his defence ; but we 
must try at any rate. Le( the brig come u(^ 
close enough to allow the fire of half of your 
men to take effect from the shore, 'which will 
clear their decks, and give the opportunity to 
the boats to get alongside without loss. That 
shall be my duty in the large boat, while my 
mate commands the other. Do you back me 
up with your party from the top of the rock, and 
keep up as brisk a fire as you can, and try to 
keep the rascals on board below till we get 
alongside.'' 

The 'boats were not long in coming within 
hail, and the plan of the major was iomiediately 
acted on ; with the difference oiily, that Trevor 
insisted on going in one of them, as it was the 
service of danger, leaving his sergeant in com- 
mand of the remaining military on shore, with 
directions to support the movements of the 
boats, by keeping up a sharp fire at all who ap- 
peared on the deck of the vessel. 

In the meantime the brig advanced slowly oa 
towards the entrance of the bay, where the 
boats were lying to intercept her. 

The vigilant bushranger, however, who sur- 
veyed the preparations made for his reception 
with a cool and deliberate eye, was well aware 
that if he persisted in attempting to force his 
way out through the enemies who were assem- 
bled to greet him, the chances would be pro- 
digiously against his success. 

He had only six fbllowersv malting, with him- 
self, seven in number ; whereas the party in the 
boats could not be less, as her calculated, than 
twenty persons or more, many of whom, he 
oould see, were soldiers; and besides, there 
was a party of a dozen soldiers at least on the 
top of the rock at the entrance, in a position to 
sweep his deck with their fire. Under these 
circumstances, it was clear that while his ene- 
mies remained together he was by far the 
weaker party. His game therefore was to en- 
tice the boats from the entrance of the passage, 
and if possible to divide them. 

He was inclined at first to run the gauntlet 
and take his chance ; but his usual habit of cool 
and cautious policy prevailed ; and he judged it 
best to endeavor to gain time and wait for the 
breeze to fVeshen, which it seemed likely to do, 
and which would give him a better chance of 
bafling the boats and of shooting throogh the 
narrow entrance of the bay. 

With this intent, he kept the vessel «jtA»!^\V<\ 
on her ooanM^Vua «4S»\«ns»x«j%\!L^ ^'^^^"?*'^^ 
aa the NiViA 'fwja TWMc^l tai\ % \«& 
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he suddenly changed her course, and direcjed 
the head of the vessel towards the opposite side 
of the bay. 

"Now for it!" called out the mate; "we 
have him now. Give way, boys !" 

" Stop !" said the constable, standing up and 
addressing his commander, who was in the 
other boat ; " don't be in too great a hurry ; 
depend upon it, Mark Brandon has not made 
that movem^t for nothing : he has some de- 
sign in it, I'll swear. You see, sir, so long as 
we" stay here we are sure of him, fcgr he can't 
pass us — ^he sees that — ^but if we go after him, 
we may not catch him, perhaps, and 'we shall 
leave the passage open." 

" You are right," said the officer, who was 
by no means offended at the interference of the 
constable, who was an experienced hand, and 
bush expeditions always allowing liberty of 
speech and of advice to those qualified to give 
it ; " but suppose the other runaway convicts 
that we have had notice of should come up and 
join the party on board the brigl They might 
be too strong for us then ; or at any rate it 
would cost the loss of more life \p the capturing 
of them." 

" That's true," said the constable ; " but all 
I say is this, that Mark Brandon has not made 
that move for nothing ; he is up to some dodge, 
depend upon it." 

<'I am inclined to think," said the major, 
** that our surest plan is to wait for him here : 
if we leave our position we leave the passage 
free, and he might slip through before we could 
come up with him." 

. " No, no, major," said th^ mate, whose head 
was too clear not to see at once the best course 
to be pursued in a case requiring nautical skill 
and judgment ; " it will never do to stick here : 
it's all very well so long as there is but little 
wind, because we can be on him before be can 
help himself; but if it was to come on to blow 
a stiffish breeze, d'ye see, he might bang through 
us, and run down one of the boats, perhaps, 
before we could be aboard of him. My advice 
is to go slap at him. Lord ! we are enough to 
eat him ; and y^rith two boats he can't get away 
from us. ' There he goes about again : you see 
what he's after ; he's manoeuvring for the wind 
to get up, and then he'll pass us with a wet 
foresail, and leave us to grin at him." 

The harangue of the mate was received 
with a general hurrah by the sailors, who had 
their own wrongs to avenge, and the soldiers 
showed by the restless handling of their fire- 
locks that they were not less pleased at the 
prospect of getting at the possessors of the 
brig ; althou^ the habit of military discipline 
prevented any outward expression of their in- 
clination. 

" Why," continued the mate, " we can take 
them with one boat, and the other can ramain 
here, to catch 'em, if they get away from us. 
If the major will, say the word, I'll be bound to 
have the rascals under the hatches, with our 
own men, without troubling the soldiers." 

" I think that is a good plan, Mr. Trevor," 
said the major ; " sailors are best for boarding. 
Bat we will alter Mr. Northland's plan a little, 
this way. 1 will go with him and the Uoe- 
jaekets in chase oflheTMial; while yoUf wtth 



line, so as to intercept her either way, and then - 
we shall be able to close with her fore and 
aft." 

This plan was instantly adopted, and an in- 
terchange of the men in the boats having been 
effected, the major, in command of the blue- 
jackets, having his trusty mate as his lieuten- 
ant, immediately started in pursuit. 

These arrangements were not unobserved by 
those on board the brig? The dimensions of 
the bay being about five miles from the en- 
trance, and three broad, it seemed impossible 
for the brig to escape one or the other of the 
boats, although the wind was most favorable 
for her manoeuvres, as it blew directly from the 
north towards the open sea, and gave the ad- 
vantage to the vessel to make tacks on her 
quickest point of sailing from one side of the 
bay to the other. 

But this game the bushranger was aware 
could not last long, if both the boats did their 
duty, and his only chance of escape was to de- 
lude them into pursuing him to the bottom of 
the bay, from which the fair wind would enable 
him easily to emerge ; and then, as he calcu- 
lated, if the breeze would only freshen a bit, he 
should be able to distance the boats, and get 
out to sea. As to the party lying in ambush 
for him on the rock at the entrance, he cared 
very little for their opposition, as the worst 
that their musket balls could do would be to 
riddle his sails here and there ; and if the wind 
kept up, be should soon be out of their reach. 

But when he saw the systematic plan adopted 
by his enemies, he began to fear that for once 
he had met with 'bis match, and that his fate, 
so far as the brig was concerned, was sealed. 
With these thoughts he turned his attention to 
the possibility of making his escape to the 
shore ; but before he did that, he was resolved 
to try every possible means of getting the brig 
out of the bay, either by stratagem or force. ^ 
An unexpected accession of strength seemed 
to favor most opportunely the latter plan. 

The second body of convicts who had taken 
to the bush, as the ensign had informed the 
constable when he first joined that party, and 
whose escape had caused the authorities at 
Hobart Town to dispateh the auxiliary de- 
tachment of soldiers under an officer's com- 
mand, had made their way to the southern part 
of the island, whither, the report was, Mark 
Brandon had led his followers. 

They had formed part of a road gang sta- 
tioned about six miles from Hobart Town, on 
the road beyond Sandy Bay, and were most 
of them characters of the worst description, 
having been returned from settlers' service up 
the country to government employ, on account 
of bad conduct and insubordination. 

It was the monotonous work, the restricted 
indulgences, and the severe discipline to which 
they were subjected when working on the 
roads, that had prompted them to the desperate 
expedient of taking to the bush, to which they 
had been stimulaled also by the report that was 
abroad of a brig having been telegraphed which 
had not come up the river, and whieh led them 
to surmise that its oaptoie waa the object of 
Brandon's flight, a man who «■■ mU known 
tojdl the pK Jm&n aa om vImm efuinf in] 
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for the successful execution of almost any en- 
terprise howsoever difficult. 

By ^int of forced marches, which nothing 
but the desire of liberty could have enabled 
them to sustain, the runaways had contrived to 
make their way to the southern part of the 
coast, and to reach the hill which overlooked 
the bay — and which was the same on which 
Mr. Silliman had performed the part of a native 
with such dramatic effect — by daylight, on the 
morning when the boats commenced their ac- 
tive hostilities against the brig. 

For some time they were doubtful how 
matters stood, and whfoh was the j^arty of 
Mark Brandon — that in the* boats, or in the 
brig ; and they watched the proceedings of 
both parties with intense^ interest from their 
covert behind the crest of the hill. But when 
the brig neared that side of the bay where they 
were concealed, and the rising sun glancing on 
the polished firelocks revealed the presence of 
the military, they had no doubt of the presenie 
of enemies in that quarter ; the more especially 
as the ensign standing up in the boat betrayed 
in a moment by his dress and demeanor his 
soldierly character. 

They could see only four or five figures on 
i)oard the brig, which confirmed them in their 
belief that it was in the possession of Mark 
Brandon, who was reported to have taken to 
the bush with half a dozen followers. Fired 
with the prospect of escape which this state of 
things afforded to the runaway convicts, and 
seeing the disproportion of strength between 
the attacking piarty in the boats and the small 
number which they concluded to be on board 
the brig, they saw at once that if they could 
add their additional numbers to Mark Brandon's 
force they might be able to beat ofiT the boats, 
and fight their way successfully to the open 
sea. A consultation was immediately held 
between them. 

They found that all their party were in an 
efficient state, notwithstanding the fatigue of 
their forced march through the bush, which 
nothing but the fear of pursuit and the desper- 
ation of their condition could have enabled 
them to perform. They had among them one 
musket and five fowling-pieces, which they 
had contrived to purloin previous to their es- 
cape from camp, with a dozen axes. They 
had no doubt of finding more arms on board : 
once there, they felt sure of the result. But 
how to apprise Mark Brandon of the arrival of 
friends — ^that was the point ! 

It was proposed that one of them should en- 
deavor to swim on board ; but that experiment 
was rejected as too hazardous. Another sug- 
gested that a signal should be made to the brig 
from the shore ; but that* course it was feared 
was as likely to attract the observation of the 
boats as of the vessel, and then their project 
would be defeated : besides, how was Mark to 
know from whom the signal proceeded — from 
friends or foes 1 

The attempt of communicating with the brig 
might have been altogether bafiled if one rogue 
more ingenious than the rest, who had been a 
long time in the colony, and was well ac- 
qnunted with bush expedients, had not thought 
of iMking a bark canoe after the manner ol 



to get afloat and reach the veslsel. This idea 
was unanimously approved, and half a dozen 
immediately repaired to a cluster of stringy- 
bark trees, which were observed about a 
quarter of a mile off, in a hollow, sheltered 
from the cold and boisterous south winds. 

One of them being mounted on the shoulders 
of the rest, cut the bark horizontally all around, 
while the same operation was performed below ; 
then slitting the bark in a vertical direction from 
top to bottom of each cut, they peeled tlve bark 
from the- tree, which came off in a single piece, 
about ten feet long. Gathering up the two 
ends, they tied them firmly with such materials 
as they had about them, at either end, so as to 
prevent the admission of water, and the ma- 
chine then presented the appearance of a long 
and narrow canoe, in which two men could sit 
easily, but which, from its shape and frail man- 
ufacture, was liable to overturn, or to split at 
the slightest impediment. 

The man who had suggested the expedient 
volunteered to make his way on board, and 
" whether he was drowned or whether he was 
shot,'* he said, " made little odds, for he was 
tired of his life of slavery, and he would as 
lieve die as live any longer in such a wretched 
state.'' 

Two branches were cut down and shap^ as 
well as the hurry and circumstances permitted, 
to serve as paddles, and the man, putting the 
canoe on his shoulder and taking the paddles 
under his arm, went stealthily down to the 
edge of the water. Having launched his canoe, 
and crept into it carefully without his shoes, to 
prevent its upsetting, he balanced himself in a 
sitting posture in the centre, and by the aid of 
his paddles propelled his light bark over the 
water in the direction of the brig. 



CHAPTER XX. 

THE BUSHRANOEB's NEW STRATAGEM. 

The canoe lay so low in the water, and the 
two boats were so intent on the movements of 
the brig, and the brig of them, that it entirely 
escaped the notice of both parties ; but as it 
was directly in the course of the vessel, the 
man on the look-out forward presently sung out 
to the bushranger, who was aft attending to 
the steering of the vessel, that '* there was a 
canoe right ahead with a man in it." 

Brandon had scarcely time to put the helm 
hard up before the brig was close upon the 
frail machine, and at the same moment the maa 
in the canoe recognizing a fellow-prisoner on. 
board, called to him by name. His comrade 
without hesitation threw a rope to him, which 
its occupant instantly securing round, his body, 
he was pulled out of his canoe and dragged for 
a few moments astern as the vessel continued 
her course. 

When he was hauled up'on board he quickly 
explained to Brandon that there were eight- 
and-twenty of them ashore, some with fiire* 
arms, and all with weapons of some sort or 
other, ready to join them, and to take their 
chance on board the brig. 

Mark, who N»^m ^a ^vd«w ^s^ ^\«»^s®r«^» '•k^ 

aft cw«aa% «a ^ ^sJtoXivaa '^^ '^^^T^^^^ 



wi oMKiDg a oarK onDue aner lae manner oi i aa CUXitaXk% am a ^vaviv^^ ^-^ >piv««x.^~»^— 

the B§tireB, which would enable one of tbem\ avovto^^am^w^'w'^'WJ^''^'^'^'^"*^'^ 
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-vantage of all Opportunities in his own favor, 
without regard to the interests or safety of 
those whom he made use of for his purposes. 
J>espairing of making his way out by force, but 
seeing at once the advantage of making a 
diversion so as to draw off one of the boats 
from the pursuit of the vessel, he pretended to 
hail the news of such an accession of strength 
i;vith delight, and proposed that the messenger 
should without delay assemble all his comrades 
on the beach, from which the brig would man- 
age to take them off by means of ropes and 
other contrivances, which he would invent by 
the time they were ready to avail themselves 
of them. 

To this effect he kept on his course towards 
the land tiU he had arrived within less than a 
<IuaTter of a mile of the beach, and then urging 
the messenger to do his best in swimming on 
shore, he dropped him into the water, and tam- 
ing the yessePs head round on the other tack, 
shot over to the further side of the bay. 

The hoisting of the man on board from the 
eanoe which had been just visible on the snr- 
face of the water, but which had tiorned over 
with the jerk of his being pulled out of it, and 
was no longer seen, was not unobserved by the 
vigilant mate, who was standing up in the boat, 
aim who was at a loss to comprehend the mean- 
ing Of it ; and which was rendered more puz- 
zling by the vessel running the needless risk, as 
it appeared to him, of keeping so close in- 
shore. 

He kept his eye on the spot, and, shortly, he 
saw a something which he presently made out 
to be a man emerge from the water, and make 
his way rapidly up the slope of the bare hiU. 
Struck with this circumstance, he bade the men 
lay on their oars a moment while he pointed 
out the object to the major. 

*' What can be the meaning^ of that V* said 
. the tnajor : " that's a man making his way up 
that hiU as plain as can be ; but whether it is 
a native or nbt, is more than I can tell.'' 

" Whatever it is," said the mate, •* I saw him 
come out of the water in that direction, and he 
must have come out of the brig ; where else 
could he come from V* 

" There he goes," said the constable : " now 
he has disappeared over the top of the hill. 
What the deuce is the meaning of this ? Some 
new dodge of Mark's. Depend upon it, what- 
ever Mark does he has a reason for it ; but 
what his game is in sending that chap over the 
hill beats my guessing." 

" Can it be to see what we have done with 
the girls at our fortress V* asked the major of 
the mate, with some anxiety — natural under 
the circumstances. " There is only that poor 
fellow Silliman to protect them." 

" No fear of harm therCi" said the consta- 
ble ; •* if the young ladies' sentinel only keeps 
himself close, and shows the muzzle of his mus- 
ket through the barricade at the cave's mouth, 
no single man will venture to attack him ; but 
irfter all, the man's leaving the vessel in that 
vray means something. Mark is as full of tricks 
a» a hunted fox ; but what this new move is, 
is more than I can tell." 

** Never mind," exelaimed the mate ; " toi't 

y«ff9 ifme in guessing; out bosiness ia to 

S^ pnaession of the brig, and have her wc 



must ; for you see we are regularly chasing: 
her into a comer, and we must bring her to 
close quarters at last, and then we wUl at her, 
and hftrrah for the first ii^ ! Now, my men, gJYe 
way." 

*< Stay," said the constable ; <* keep the boat 
steady a moment longer. I see a body of men 
coming over the hill ; there are twenty or thirty 
of them. What's the game now?" 

" I see them," said the mate ; *< and look I 
the brig has gone about to meet them. Hulba ! 
we shall have a spree by-and-by ! If those^ 
chaps are Mark Brandon's friends, and they get 
aboard the brig, we shall have more work to- 
do than we reckoned on. And here comes the 
soldiers' boat, pulling with aU. their might : hold 
hard, my sons : the soldier officer, I suppose, 
wants to speak to us." 

" Have you observed that body of men V* 
said the ensign eagerly to the major, as his boat 
came up alongside.. "From all appearances- 
th«y are friends of those on board, and I have 
no doubt that they are the other boidy of prison- 
ers escaped from camp. If they join those who 
are on board they may prove too strong for us : 
I have counted nearly thirty of them." 

*< Bless your heart !'* said the mate, " they 
will make no difference *, it*s only a little more 
fighting, and it's all in the day's work ! Why, 
such fellows as those can do nothing when it 
comes to downright hard kooQks. We can take 
'em easy. Hulloa ! what's that lubberly bush- 
ranger doing with the brig, knocking her about 
that way ! Going about again — ^what's that 
for 1 Isn't he going to take the other fellows on 
board 1 No : he's about again. Majcnr, we are 
only losing time ; we had better make way and 
join him in the bottom of the bay ; we must 
have him then." 

" Those fellows on shore," said the major, . 
^<may be making their way to our fortress. 
Don't you think your party on the rock would 
be well employed in making head against them 
before they do mischief 1" 

The ensign eagerly caught at the suggestion. 
There was no knowing what outrage a band of 
desperate miscreants might commit on defence- 
less women. Their only protection at present 
was Mr. iSilliman ; and the party of soldiers on 
the rock was at least half a mile from the for- 
tress, — along distance, as he had already learn- 
ed, in the pathless bosh. 

" I will make my way back to the rock," he 
said, '<and direct the sergeant to march his 
men against this new body of marauders. If it 
be done promptly, it may have the effect of 
preventing their junction with their friends on 
board the brig." 

*' Do so," said the major : " we will lay on 
our oars till you come back ; and then as the 
brig cannot escape us now, we will attack her 
in concert, and bring this affair to a conclusion. 
The sight of the two boats together may per- 
haps frighten the rascals and cause them to 
surrender without bloodshed." 

" Not he," said the constable, as the ensign's 
boat left them. " If you think Mark Braridon 
will let himself be taken without fighting, you 
are mistaken, I can tell you that. Mark will 
have a tussle for it, depend upon it ; hat I think 
we have him at last. I do&'t leofiw, Uiough ; 
he has so m«B7 BcYi^mom \B.-\Aa\Ai!&— has that 
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man — ^that you never know when you have got 
him and when you haven't. After all I should 
not be surprised if he was to slip through our 
fingers — sure as we are of him." 

"Never fear," said the mate, rubbing his 
hands impatiently, " I only wish I was as sure 
of the command of an East Indiaman as I am 
of grabbing that rascal. I wouldn't give up my 
chance for . . . See ! the fellows on the beach 
are going back ; and now the brig 'goes about 
again. Ha ! they see it ; and now they are 
coming down to the beach again. What is all 
that backing and filling for 1 Is the brig going 
to take them on board or not V* 

** That's piore than any of us can tell," said 
the constable ; " nobody knows Mark's plans 
but himself: but depend on it, whatever he 
does, is done with a reason^ He is watching 
us now, and knows what we are about as well 
as we do ourselves, I'll be bound. He has seen 
the ensign's boat join us, and go away towards 
the rock where the other narty of soldiers is, 
and I'll swear he knows ax this minute what 
it's for. But why he waits for the soldiers to 
attack his fellow-prisoners on the beach is 
more than I can tell. You might as well try 
to fathom the middle of the sea as Mark's deep- 
ness.". 

" Our friend Trevor has reached the rock," 
said the major ; " I see the men saluting. Now 
he is giving orders ; nowtheymoveon. That's 
right ; double quick time, my men; Now — 
I lose sight of them ; — I see ; they are going 
to take the rascals behind, and hem them in 
between themselves and the sea. Only twelve 
file though. However, they are soldiers, and 
the others are ragamuffins ; so there's force 
enough ; and they can fire three times for the 
others' once. Here comes Trevor again. 
Now, my boys, we shall wait no longer ; the 
brig can't escape us. We will board her while 
the red-coats engage her attention ip another 
way. •'Hard case this, Northland, to be obliged 
to take our own vessel again by force of arms." 

" Force of arms !" said the mate disdainfully, 
and with a contemptuous motion of his hand 
towards the brig ; '' force of a fiddlestick ! 
Those fellows will never stand us ; we have 
only to show ourselves on board. And suppose 
they do fight 1 all the better. I'm blest," said 
he, with a jovial grin at his brother blue-jack- 
ets, •* if we arn't all of us getting rusty for want 
of a scrimmage ! Hurrah ! here's the red-coats ! 
Now, major, I suppose we may be moving 1" 

The breeze from the north in the mean time 
had freshened considerably, and it threatened 
to blow hard, so that the advantage on the side 
of the brig was considerably increased, and she 
made her way so rapidly through the water as 
to give hope to the bushranger that he should 
be able to bafile his enemies by her speed of 
sailing. The boats, however, neared him every 
minute, and he made up his mind to make a 
dash through them with the fair wind which 
he had in his favor — when one of those changes 
occurred, so frequent at that season of the year. 
Tbe^ wind suddenly lulled ; the boats set up a 
cheer, and pulled vigorously to their mark. 
They were within half a mile of the brig when- a 
blast of air from the high hills on the other side 
of the bay suddenly filled her sails, and ehe 
9g9iB shot through the water. 
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At this time the party of convicts on shorb. 
had caught sight of the soldiers coming dawn 
upon them over the bare hills, and they hastily 
retreated, keeping within reach, however, of 
the margin of the bay, in the Uope of being 
taken on board the brig. 

But the wind now began to blow from all 
quarters of the heavens, and it was impossible 
for the brig's crew to lend their assistance 
to those on shore, . even had they been wil- 
ling; and as Brandon had accomplished his 
object in making use of them for the purpose of 
the diversion which he desired, and had sue- 
ceeded in drawing away- the party of soldiers 
which had been stationed on the rock at the 
entrance of the passage, he would have had * 
no objection to receive them ori board had the 
opportunity been afforded to him. Bnt it was 
top late ; it was as much as he could do to at- 
tend to the sails and steering of the brig, feebly 
assisted as ne was by his companions, unused 
as they were to manoeuvring a vesser 

In the mean time the retreat of the convicts 
on shore had drawn the sergeant's party round 
the bay to the further side, and a few shota 
were faintly heard, indicating that the fray was 
becoming serious in that quarter. / 

The elements also seemed to be mustering 
up their strength, and a squall from the south- 
east twisting round the brig, drove her furious- 
ly, and before those on board could trim the 
sails^ or avoid the danger, to the bottom of the 
bay. There was a lo\% bandy shoal stretching 
from the shore far into the water, towarda 
whicR the brig was propelled rapidly. There 
was no help for it. The bushranger saw that 
all exertion was vain ; all hope of escaping by 
the brig was lost. 

Making up his mind on the instant, with the 
rapid decision for which he was so remarkable, 
and which in an honest course of life might 
have raised him to high fortune and distinction, 
he summoned up all his energy to bear the bit- 
ter disappointment with fortitude. He knew 
that if he allowed his mind to be depressed by 
the failure, liis ideas would become clouded 
and his invention blunted, so as to lessen his 
chance of escape from the imminent danger 
which now hung over him. 

In a very few minutes he had formed in his 
head a new scheme, by which he calculated he 
might make terms for himself in case of ex- 
tremity ; and in any event, he considered he 
could take to the bush, and wait for another 
chance, though he did not disguise from himself 
that taking to the bush was a desperate expe- 
dient, and to be had recorsrse to only in case of 
the failure of all other means of safety. He 
bad no sooner made up his mind as to the best 
thing to be done under the oircnmstances than 
he set about its execution. 

He immediately collected in the cabin, which 
at the moment was the place most easily got 
at, all the combustibles that he could readily 
heap together, which, with the assistance of 
his companions, was quickly done, and he thea 
disposed it so as to be readily fired, taking care 
that the materials were so placed as to make 
as 'large a blaze as possible. The si^ht^^Ss)^ 
brig on fir© Vi^ ^^^cvsNaXe^ ^w^'S. <5.'M5fflft\Sj»^^- 
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themselves about him, which would give him 
time to execute his ulterior project. 

He had scarcely made this arrangement, and 
prepared himself and his companions for leaving 
the vessel, when the brig struck yiolently on 
the shoal, and swinging round, while the main- 
mast went by the board with a shock, present- 
ed her broadside to the sands. 

Mark Brandon instantly 'set fire to the lumber 
in the cabin, and then descending th& ship's 
side, with his confederates, they made their 
way to the top of a low hill in the immediate 
'Vicinity of the shore. 

In pursuance of the plan which he had form- 
ed, and knowing well that numbers are an in- 
convenience in the bui^h, unless so great as to 
defy attack, which in the present case was out 
of the question, he immedis^tely selected two 
men on whom he thought he could entirely de- 
pend, and who had not the ability to outwit 
him, but on whose dogged coufage he could 
rely ; aift at the same time he directied the re- 
maining four to lose no time in joining the par- 
ty who kept up a running fight with the ser- 
geant's party of soldiers. 

'* Our only chance, my mates," he said, " is 
to keep together ; but we must try to draw ofiT 
the attention of the soldiers in the boats, and 
lead them in a different direction. Tell our 
friends to keep up the fight and retreat towards 
the north, while J will, with Jim and Roger, 
entice the boat party to the westward. And, 
do you see that high hill yonder, quite in the 
distance — may be a d&zen miles off, or more 1 
Well ; rally round that hill, and before night I 
will meet you there, and then we can consult 
together as to the best course to be taken. 
See ! the soldiers have turned our party of 
friends somehow, and they are retreating in- 
land. The sergeant's party will not follow 
them far ; it's only for every man to make the 
best use of his legs, and get at once into the 
bush. Now, my men, start, and do the business 
cleverly, and leave me to do mine." 

The four subordinate ruffians, unable or un- 
willing to dispute the direction of a leader, 
whom they had become accustomed to obey as 
much from the superiority of his force of mind, 
as by their voluntary adoption of him as their 
chief, lost no time in following Mark Brandon's 
directions, and in a brief space they had joined 
their new companions, and given them the 
word. 

But the soldiers in pursuit had pushed them 
too closely to allow them to put Mark's advice 
in execution, and, by a quick military move- 
ment, they contrived to place the convicts be- 
tween their fire and the water ; and the fugi- 
tives, thus turned, were driven in the direction 
of the burning brig, towards which the|,boats 
were rapidly hastening. 

<' It will do," said Mark, as he cautiously 
peered over the top of the hill and observed the 
progress of affairs below ; " it will do ; and 
now for my work. Roger, tread like a native : 
there; must be no noise. Jemmy, my man, 
wind yourself after me like a snake ; sharp's 
the word ; but there must be no sound — not a 
^ord spoken ; and mind, the report of a musket 
would ruin all iny plan." 

So saying, he proceeded by a circuitous 
jvuie, and at as rapid apace as possible, to the \ 



back part of the rock which had formed the 
site of the major's temporary encampment the 
preceding night, and the exact locality of which 
he had /narked from the light of the bivouac 
fires whicti had been made on the occasion of 
the junction of the ensign's party of soldiers 
with the ship's crew o$ the brig. The bushran- 
ger went on with confidence ; and conscious 
of his powers in plots and stratagems, with a 
sort of joyous prescience that his artful and dia- 
bolical plan woul^ be successful. 

It is necessary, however, to return to the 
scene of the advancing boats and the devoted 
vessel, from the stem windows of which vol- 
umes of smoke and fiame now broke out with 
appalling fury. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

THE SKIBinSH. 

It is impossible to describe the mingled raga 
and sorrow of the mate, when he beheld the 
gallant little brig, which he. had brought safely 
fifteen thousand miles over the sea from the 
other side of the globe, with its mainmast 
lying shattered on the deck, and its stern-ports 
evolving clouds of smoke and fiames — the 
wicked work of the ignorance or the ndalice of 
the pirates. > 

All the epithets of execration which nautical 
or other phraseology could furnish, were lav- 
ished on the rascally bushranger and his vil- 
lainous crew. Regarding, as the afifectionate 
seaman did, his ship as his mistress, and per- 
sonifying it, as sailors love to do, as a thing 
of life, he felt the ravages, inflicted on her 
beautiful frame as much almost as wounds on 
his own body. 

Nor was the major less exasperated at the 
sight of hi^ burning vessel, on board of which 
was nearly the whole of his fortune, and which 
now seemed consigned irremediably, to the 
fiames. He forgot the bushrangers and every- 
thing else, in the all-absorbing desire to save 
his property, without which life would be to« 
him a weary exile in the colony of Van Die- 
men's Land. 

The ensign, also, was quite alive to the ruin 
which threatened to overwhelm his anticipated 
father-in-law, and he urged his rowers to put 
out their utmost strength, in order to reach the 
vessel before the flames should render all as- 
sistance hopeless. 

But of the three, the mate was the most 
energetic in his action, as he was most elo- 
quent in his exclamations : — 

*• Give way, boys," he said, ^ he stood up, 
and endeavored by the motion of his own body 
to add impetus to the movement of the boat^ 
^*give way, as you would save your souls! 
Oh, the infernal rascal ! To set fire to her ! 
What harm had the poor little brig done him, I 
should like to knowl The dirty, sneaking, 
cowardly, shore-going, long-tailed blackguard ! 
There goes the sergeant after the other fellows ! 
Pepper them well, my lads ; stick it into 'em ; 
they're all alike ! There comes more smoke 
from the stern port-holes ! lt'0 only smoke, 
perhaps, after all ! No : it's flames too ! Give 
way — bend to it; stretch to it; that's the 
stroke *, Yiutt^iYiI hqii a\ift foes! Shouldn't I- 
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like to put out that fire with the lubberly car- 
casses of the villains ! Hanging's too good for 
them — the n^urdering, fire-raising thieves! 
Hurrah ! myja9f0hf^ ' are just on her. Hold 
hard ; jump ashore ; no ceremony ; follow me." 

So saying, the mate, seizing a rope which 
was hanging from the bowsprit, quickly slung 
himself on deck, and was followed with cordial 
promptitude by the crew of the brig, and with 
not less alacrity by the sailors belonging to the 
government boats. As in all cases of difiiculty 
■and danger, where the most skilful and cour- 
ageous are instinctively looked up to for ad^ 
vice, he at once assumed the direction of those 
on board. 

. **' Major, make half a dozen fellows clear 
away the mast. Gaipenter, come along with 
me. Get the buckets, and pasi^ them aft down 
the companion-ladder. Boy, get the swabs 
and soak 'em well ; and quick ! be alive ! Til 
try to find my way down below, if it*s a thing 
that's possible." 

Thrice did the sturdy mate endeavor to force 
his way through the smoke and flames : and 
thrice was he repulsed by the heat and vapor. 
But at last he was able to reach the cabin door, 
and he contrived to throw in a few buckets of 
water : he was relieved by the carpenter, who 
in his turn was compelled to retreat ; and in 
this way the crew, taking it by turns, were 
able to withstand for a brief space the stifling 
eflTects of the smoke, and to deluge the cabin 
with water. 

* In th^ mean time the sergeant's party had 
driven the convicts close to the brig, and the 
ensign, seizing the opportunity, added his own, 
force to that of the assailants, and hemmed in 
the prisoners on the beach, in a hollow cres- 
cent, close to where the brig was burning. 

** Surrender yourselves !" he called out ; "you 
have no chance of escape ; you see we are 
too strong for you. Surrender yourselves, and 
trust to the governor's mercy." 

There was a pause for a moment on either 
side. The convicts looked at one another, and 
iooked at the soldiers. There were only nine- 
teen against them ; and their own party, by 
the accession of the four from the brig, was 
raised to thirty-two. It was nearly two to one 
in their favor ; and the four muskets of their 
new. comrades were an important addition of 
strength. But their habitual dread of the mili- 
tary, and the smart of the wounds which one 
or two of them had already received, made 
them waver in their determination. At last 
one of them acting as spokesman, came a step 
forward, and asked, "If, on surrender, their 
lives would be spared 1" 

*' I have no authority to promise that," re- 
plied the officer ; " but as ray desire is to pre- 
vent the shedding of blood, I will promise to 
make the most favorable representation of 
your submission to the governor; but your 
surrender must be unconditional." 

"What's the use," said one of the convicts 
to his fellows, " of having our lives spared, as 
• you call it 1 If they are spared, we shall be 
sent to Macquarrie Harbor, and that's worse 
than death. If we can't get our liberty, let 
v» die where we are. We are two to one» and 
it*8 hard if we can't beat those soldiers : they 
are onlv men like ounelves; and when it comes 



I to close quartexs, one man is as good as an& 
other. I'm for nghting it out, and taking our 
chance." 

" If we can only make our way to the hill^ 
which you can see from the top of the ridge 
there," said one of the men from the brig, " we 
shall meet with Mark Brandon and two more^ 
and then we may be able to have a try at the 
vessel again, and get clear ofl^— who knows 1 
There may be luck for us, as well as another." 

" I wish Mark Brandon was with us," ex> 
claimed several ; " we want a leader ; there's 
nothing to be done without a leader." 

-" If Mark was with us he would soon hatch 
a scheme to outwit that young officer, there. 
Let us take our chance, and try to join him^ • 
we can but surrender at last." 

" Hurrah, then ! let us make a rush, and break 
through the soldiers ; if we can get into the busb^ 
we shall be more of a match for 'em. Now, 
then, altogether !" 

With a loud hurrah the prisoners fired a vol- 
ley, and rushing forward, made their w^ay 
through the soldiers, killing one, and wounding 
two more. But they had received a deadly 
discharge from the few whose position in froojt 
enabled them to take aim with eflfect ; the sol^ 
diers at the sides of the short crescent being 
prevented from firing, from the eonsideratioa 
that if they did, their balls were likely to take 
effect on their comrades opposite. 

Three of the prisoners fell on the beach > 
but the main body effected their retreat over 
the brow of a low hill, hotly pursued by the 
soldiers, who were exasperated at the death of 
one of their comrades. Their escape, how- 
ever, did not avail them long ; for as the counr 
try was nearly bare of trees in that direction, 
they were exposed to the practised aim of the 
military. • 

Three more prisoners were the sufierers 
by this running fire, both parties hastening for- 
ward at their best speed. But the prisoners, 
who were weary and footsore with their long 
and hurried journey from the camp, were out- 
stripped on this occasion by the s*oldiers ; and 
had not the latter been delayed in their pur*' 
suit by their occasional halts to reload, and b^ 
the habit of military precision which caused 
them to keep together, they would soon have 
overtaken the runaways, and have brought the 
matter to a sharp conclusion. As it was, the 
prisoners might have succeeded in effecting 
their escape had not an unexpected obstacle 
stopped their further progress. This was the 
Jnlet of the sea, branching out of D'Entrecas- 
Mhx channel. 

^ The ensign, at the instigation of the consta- 
ble, had edged away to the left, by which ma- 
noeuvre he forced the prisoners tO' continue 
their flight more towards the right, whither 
they were gradually propelled, till they were 
stopped by the broad part of the inlet in which 
the constable's boat had taken shelter, and in 
which recess the ensign's boat had afterwards 
joined the first pursuers. 

The prisoners saw the trap into which they 
had been driven too jate ; they found them- 
selves inclosed in the angle formed by the 
channel on the <me e\dfe>"wv^>ick^"\s3^sx^xsL^^^ 
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Without giving them time to recover them- 
selves, the officer instantly summoned them a 
second time to surrender, and seeing that they 
turned round in an attitude of offence, he at 
once gave the word to fire. 

Three volleys from the militaiy disabled 
fourteen of the runaways, and their numbers 
being now reduced to twelve, Trevor gave the 
word to charge, when the prisoners, bewildered 
and panic-stru«k, allowed themselves to be 
taken without resistance. 

Being disarmed, and bound with their hands 
behind them, they were carefdlly secured on 
the spot ; and as the number of wounded was 
too large to be transported to the bay, the offi- 
o^ dispatched half a dozen of Jiis men back to 
the boats at the bay with orders for the larger 
one of the two to be immediately brought round 
by the government sailors, in order that the 
captured runaways mi|;ht be transported with 
as little delay as ^possible to Hobart Town, 
where the wounded could receive the necessary 
medical assistance, and the whole be dealt 
with according to law. 

On questioning the prisoners, he learnt 
from some of them who were now willing 
to make terms for themselves by any disclo- 
sures they could offer, that Mark Brandon was 
to meet them at the foot of the hill, which they 
pointed out in the distance ; and that the sol- 
diers would be sure to find him there if they 
did their office warily> as Mark would have no 
suspicion of their having been set after him. 

This prompt betrayal of their associates by 
the sneaks who trembled for their own skins, 
while it inspired the disgust with which it could 
not fail to strike an honest man's heart, abated 
'Considerably the commiseration which the en- 
sign, as a brave soldier, could not avoid feeling 
for the sufferhigs which he was compelled to 
inflict in the execution of his duty. 

*' The dirty scoundrels !" said the constable ; 
** they would betray their own father, most of 
them, for a glass of rum ! And this, you see," 
be said to the ensign, " is what enables us to 
keep them down ; they can never trust one 
' another; every rascal knows that his fellow- 
Tascal would sell him if he had the opportunity. 
Do you know," he continued, "I have my 
doubts about Mark having intended to join them 
again. If he wanted to join them, why didn't 
he do so at once, and while there was a chance 
of their being able to resist us successfully? 
That Mark Brandon is up to some dodge, de- 
pend on it : no doubt he set the ship on fire 
that we might, busy ourselves about putting it 
out without going after him; and — that hill! 
let me see : that lies to the north, and if Mark 
takes to the bush his game would be to go to 
the westward. By George, it looks very like 
it !" 

«* Looks very like what 1" asked the ensign. 

" Why, you see, dealing with Mark is like 
playing at all-fours, or cribbage, — or drafts, 
more hke : it's all a matter of circumventing ; 
but I'm up to his game ; I've been after him 
before." 

** And what is his game, as you call it, nowl" 

*<Look!" said the constable 4 '* here's the 

north, and there'^ the weft. Now, if Mark 

wanted tq^ntwyon sad- your men away from 

-^ansa/f, wbat coideUhe do bettor than tell these 



poor devils that he would meet them at that 
hill yonder, and so egg 'em on to fight theii: 
way there, and you after them, and that would 
leave the coast clear for himself!" 

" But there was the major's party to watch 
him," said the ensign, a flush coming over his 
face, as if struck with some sudden thought. 

*' He had provided against that by setting the 
ship on fire ; and sailors would never leave 
their ship, he knew very well, at such a time, 
to go after all the bushrangers that ever went 
out." 

" You think then that this Mark Brandon, if 
he took to the bush, would go westward V* said 
the ensign, with much interest. 

" To be sure he would ! Why, he never 
would run into the lion's mouth by going 00. 
*he road back to camp ; and he can't go east- 
ward, because there's the broad channel be- 
tween him and that side of the island. No ; 
he has started off to the west, depend upon it, 
and he is going to try his chance in the bush^ 
and that's why he has allowed only two of his 
six men to be with him, because he knows that 
in the bush the great point is to avoid being 
tracked ;— besides, it's easier to feed three thaa 
seven." 

" If he has gone westward," said the ensign, 
meditatingly .... 

"No doubt of it." 

*' The place where the major left his daugh- 
ters is on the west side of the bay!" 

"To be sure it is." 

« Do you think he will visit it V* * 

" I don't know," said the constable ; ** it 
would be running a risk : to be sure there's only 
that poor Mr. Silliman there. What have they 
got with them? any money, or watches, or 
trinkets 1 anything valuable that is easy to be 
carried 1" 

" I rather think the major said he had secur- 
ed one or two bags of dollars ; but there are 
the young ladies — of more consequence than 
money." 

*' I don't know : women %re all very well in 
their way, but they are dreadful troublesome iji 
the bush. I don't think Mark would be bothered 
with them. He likes a pretty gal, though, if all 
stories be true, and . . . ." 

" Could you engage to take charge of these 
prisoners," said the ensign, suddenly, " if I, left 
youV* 

" Ay, ay : leave your sergeant here with his 
party* and I'll engage to take care of them. 
We have 'em now as safe as bricks. You are 
going after Mark, theni" 

" I think that unless we take him we shall 
effect but half our object. I will give instruc- 
tions to the sergeant, and leave you in charge. 
The corporal and his two men will go with 
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me. 

" Take care," said the oonstable, as the en- 
sign hastily took his departure, " that you don't 
lose your way going back : a man's easily lost 
in the bush, especially a new hand." 

"Now, corporal," said Trevor, "we must 
put our best legs for^nost ; our work is not 
half done yet. Are you in good nvurching or- 
der V 

The corporal answered iov bimaelf and his 
men gladly, prefidrring mtitfh Iho roving and 
exottins life of such «iepeflJW«W> ta the dull 
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monotony of barracks and daily drill ; and full 
instructions having been left with the consta- 
ble and the sergeant in anticipation of all acci- 
dents, Trevor set out on his way, his mind filled 
with the most lively apprehensions of alarm for 
the fate of Helen and her sister, should the bush- 
ranger take it into his head, for any purpose of 
plunder or violence, to visit the place of their 
retreat. 



CHAPTER XXn. 

MR. SILLIMAN MAKES A DECLARATION. 

The sisters in the cave suffered the deepest 
anxiety during the events which have been re- 
lated ; but as their father and Mr. Trevor had 
exacted from them the promise that they would 
not, on any account, quit the protection of their 
covert, but wait with patience the issue of the 
conflict, they were precluded from attempting 
to ascertain what was going forward in the bay ; 
and their ignorance of the posture of affairs be- 
tween the bushrangers and their own friends, 
added to the painfulness of their apprehen- 
sions. 

" Could not you climb that tree,'' asked Lou- 
isa of Mr. Silliman, who was assiduously keep- 
ing guard at the entrance behind the bulwark 
of dead timber, which had been erected for their 
defencer, *'and see what they are doing V' 

'' I've had enough of climbing," replied their 
sentinel, with a rueful countenance, at the re- 
membrance of his reception by the opossums ; 
*' but to oblige you I would do it with pleasure, 
only, as I have been left here by the officer, as 
a sort of sentry, you see, miss, I am doing mil- 
itary duty, as it were, and a soldier must not 
quit his post." 

" I thought you prided yourself more on being 
a sailor," said Louisa, with that sweet smile 
which the sex are always ready to exhibit when 
they, want anything to be done for them ; " and 
sailors are always such good climbers." 

*' I could climb," replied Jeremiah, with en- 
thusiasm, '* anything for you. Miss Louisa, if it 
was the biggest tree on all the island ! But...." 
'' Mr. Silliman is right," said Helen ; " he must 
not leave his post ; as soldier's daughters, we 
know that ; but this state of uncertainty is really 
very painful. I will try to explore the inside of 
the cave." 

" Don't be so foolish, Helen,'' said her sister ; 
" it is too dark for you to see where you are go- 
ing ; and perhaps there may be savage animals, 
or snakes, or something." 

''I will take care of myself; I cannot bear 
standing still, doing nothing ; perhaps this place 
has an outlet at the back." 
Jeremiah and Louisa were left alone. 
Jerry's heart had been excessively touched 
by the amiable manner in which the major's 
youngest daughter had recently been pleased to 
address him ; and her preferring to remain with 
him, to accompanying her sister on her explor- 
ing expedition, seemed to him a favorable sign. 
His heart beat with great bumps, and^ expe 
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his mind as to which of the lovely sisters he 
preferred. But his present symptoms decided 
him as to his predilection. Oppressed, howev- 
er, with the pleasing sensation, he heaved a 
prodigious sigh ! 

"What's thatl" said Louisa, ready to take 
alarm at the slightest sound, and coming closer 
to Jeremiah. Jeremiah's heart beat quicker 
than ever ! As he characteristically explained 
the emotion, " it went up and down just like the 
steam-engine in the Margate packet !" 

** It's me !" said Jerry, pumping up another 

sigh, and looking at the young lady with eyes 

squeezed into the extremest point of tenderness. 

"Yon, Mr. Silliman 1 Heavens! what's the 

matter 1" 

'* Ah ! Miss Louisa !" 

"Are you in painV asked Louisa; for she 
was a kind and gentle girl, and she spoke with, 
the sweetest commiseration. 

" Ah ! Miss Lpuisa ! the wounds which you 
have inflicted on...." 
"You mean the opossums 1" said Louisa. 
" No, miss ; it is not the opossums. Sharp 
as their bites, and scratc^s were, the wounds 
that I feel are sharper stOr." 

" Good graciops ! Mr. Silliman, \^ai do you 
mean V 7 

"Do you not feel," said Jerry, '^the genial 
influence of this beautiful morning 1 The bright 
rays of the sun, and the notes of that melodious 
bird, which the ehi^gnsaid was the native mag- 
pie, although, for thb life of me, I can't make 
out how that can be — but I suppose it is so...." 
" I hear nothing at present," replied Louisa, 
" but the curious cry of the bird that Mr. Tre- 
vor calls the laughing jackass." 

"Think only of the agreeables," resumed 
Jerry. " I have been thinking how happy two 
people might live together, in a beautiful cave 
like thisf— loving one another ! and listening to 
the birds, and gazing at the cockatoos as they 
fly about ; eating the wild fruits of the earth, 
and drinking the water from the spring.... all 
love !" 

"What! without any bettled porter, Mr. . 
Silliman 1" 

" All love, miss, and a little bottled porter I 
This is a beautiful country — isn't it 1" 

" You have not had a very beautiful reception 
in it," observed Louisa, looking round for her 
sister, and rather desirous to avoid a declara- 
tion, which, with the instinctive prescience of 
her sex, she felt was oq^he point of exploding ; 
"it was hard to make yo9r first acquaintance 
with the land, by being thrown into the sea by 
those wicked bushrangers !" 

" It was hard, that ! but it was for the best ; 
for my being chucked into the. ^Majgfas the 
means of making known to the constaU#s and 
soldiers that the bushrangers had got posBOBsion 
of the brig." ^ 

'* Was not the coming to life again, after^be- 
ing drowned almost, as you were, a very curious 
sensation 1" 

" Not so curious as the sensation I now feel. 
Miss Louisa, nor nearly so delightful ! I...." 

" Dear me ! I should have thought it was ^ 
rather a painful one I And did you not say,'^ * 
she continued, wishin(^ to fo\cft vVsa ^ssoc^^sw*.- 
Uon ftom X\k« woA WiaX^x. ^^xssaja. n»^i»^^ 



rienced, as he afterwards described KlPfeeling 
of alloverishness, which convinced him that it 
was to Louisa, and not to Helen, that his heart 

was entirely devoted ; a fact which he had doubt-. «vwvi a^Mvu wo ^vw^i. »»«^- - — 

ed before, never hajiDg been able to make iip\'v\o\)L&\7 ttQ«ilBSB\L> *^^^^ '^^^ n*^\^ ^s^^»^>^ 

G 
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^reat tarantula spider as big as a cheese- 
plate 1" 

"It might have bitten me, perhaps, but I 
killed the nasty thing ;— but do you not think 
that two...." 

" And the scorpions ! Didn't they sting you !" 

•*No; I escaped. them; but I was very near 
^sitting down on a whole nest of the little 
"Wretches. I was going to say, Miss Louisa...." 

'* How horrible it must have been when you 
found yourself again in the hands of that dread- 
ful man ! — Mark Brandon, isn't he called 1 and 
"When the kangaroo had hold of you — ^gracious ! 
ivere you not frightened?" 

" A man, Miss Louisa, is not easily frighten- 
ed," said Jeremiah, assuming an heroic air. " I 
"was not aware that kangaroos have such long 
idmrp claws, or I should have killed the plaguy 
beast at once." 

** And when the bushranger put his pistol into 
jour mouth — heavens! what a mercy it was 
that it didn't go off! Were you not frightened 
theni" 

** I was astonished, miss, but not frightened. 
A man to whom lovdbr woman looks np as her 
protector," ^said Jeny, putting his hand to his 
heart, " must have courage. How could I ask 
you to depend on me, if..." 

•* But how did you feel when Mr. Northland 
caught hold of your legl The mate said that 
you didn't cry out, but stood as firm as — I for- 
get what...." 

** No, Miss Louisa, it does not become a man 
to cry out in danger like a Woman : of course a 
'woman cries out naturally when she is in a 
fright, because that is all she can do ; but I 
fired off my musket, tis was my duty, to give the 
alarm. But, dear Miss Louisa, this is not what 
I want to talk to you about. If you could see 
into my heart . . , ." 

** Oh, I have no doubt I should see* a great 
many curious things ! but I want you to tell 
xne about the opossums . . . ." 

" You would see in it your image," continued 
the impassioned Jerry ; " and your beautiful 
face engraved " 

" Dear me ! that would be comparing it to a 
%rooden one ! But I wonder what is become of 
Helen 1" 

" She is not wanted at this moment. She is 
Tery pretty; but you, deap-Miss Louisa," said 
Jerry, growing dangerously energetic, "are 
prettier still. Tou are, indeed ! And I always 
thought so, all the way out, though I nevec told 
you so. I never did, because I feared 1 should 
offend you . . . ." 

" Where can Helen be ? Helen !" 

*• Don't call her, dear Miss Louisa ; let me 
tell you how I " 

" Really, Mr. Silliman, I'm quite frightened 
that Helen ^oes not come. I must go and see 
after her, while you keep watch here. Stay ; 
look there ! Is not that smoke rising, a long 
way off, over those low rocks!" 

*' What is the matter 1" asked her sister, re- 
turning hastily from the interior of the cave. 

'* The smoke, Helen ! Do you see the smoke 1 
there . . . ." 

** I do ; and, listen ! Was not that the sound 
of muskets firing 1" said Helen, es^ed. 

^'Theaomd ofSrwgV said ^^isa, trembling. 
jr«r, the sooad of&ing. \nhtere, again ! I 
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am sure it is; but it is a long way off: it comos 
from a point to the right of the smoke." 

" O heavens !" exclaimed Louisa, ** then they 
are fighting at this very moment, and dear papa 
perhaps is killed I" 

♦*I hope George will not be rash!" uncon- 
sciously uttered Helen. 

" It must be the boats attacking the brig," 
said Mr. Silliman. 

" What can the smoke mean ?" said Helen, 
anxiously. 

" I know that something dreadful is happen- 
ing," said the timid Louisa, bursting into tefiirs» 
and sinking on the log of a tree, which had 
been placed in the cave for their accommoda- 
tion. 

" Go," said Helen to Mr. Silliman, " and try- 
to see what is going on." 

" But, Miss Helen," be remonstrated, " re- 
member that I promised not to leave my post." 

** Then I will ge myself," said Helen. " Don't 
be frightened, Louisa; Mr.* Silliman shall re- 
main with you, and I will go to the edge of tha 
bay, and try to find out what is going on. 
There can be no doubt of our party getting the 

better ; but, perhaps But the shortest way 

is to gp and see." So saying, notwithstanding 
the remonstrances of Jerry, who was sorely per- 
plexed between his notions of gallantry, which 
prompted him to accompany Helen, and his 
sense of duty, and his inclination also to re- 
main with Louisa, the spirited girl issued forth 
from the cave with a ship's cutlass in her hand, 
and was presently lost to their sight behind the 
rocks and bushes. 

*♦ The smoke grows thicker, but the firing is 
more faint," observed Jerry. 

" I hope nothing will happen to Helen." 

" There is no danger, miss ; the bushrangers 
are far away, to judge from the sounds ; and 
they say there is no fear of meeting with na- 
tives in this part of the island." 

" But natives, perhaps, might come V* 

*♦ I wish your sister had not gone," said Jerry ; 
*< but she will soon be back." 

There was a pause in the conversation for 
some time. Louisa was anxious and nervous, 
and Jerry was endeavoring to contpive some 
means of renewing the declaration which the 
return of Helen had interrupted. 

"I wish you would have the kindness to 
stand up on these pieces of wood, and try if you 
can see Helen," said Louisa. 

Jerry mounted on the wood. 

" I can't see anything of her," he said. 

** Don't you think she has been gone longer 
than was necessary 1" 

*' She has been gone a little longer than I 
expected," replied Jerry, doubtingly. 

'*Had you not better go and see after herl" 
said Louisa, anxiously. 

"And leave you alone. Miss Louisa 1" 

" If you Wish to oblige me," said Louisa, hes- 
itating, and crimsoning slightly, ** you will do 
what I wish." 

" I will go directly," said Jerry, dismounting 
from te pile of timber. **But I don*t like to 
leave ^li alone." 

" It will be only for a minute ; just go to the 
other side of that rock, and look about you." 

** I will run there and baMlk, than, as fast as I 
ean;^ sail Seir^. ''T«^« Oda flMol ; you are 
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not afraid to fire ofif a pistol 1 See, it's quite a 
little thing, compared to my musket; and if 
jon hear any sound to alarm you, let it off. Not 
that it will be necessary, for I shall not be 
away more than a minute or two, and you will 
scarcely lose sight of me all the time. Now 
111 run as quick as I can ; and when I come 

back, perhaps you will allow me to " 

" Run — and run quick," said Louisa. 

Jerry girded up his loins, and ran enthusias- 
tically. 

Louisa remained at the entrance of the caye 
behind the woodwork for some time listening 
attentively, and straining her eye» to discover 
her sister or Mr. Silliman coming back ; but to 
her surprise the latter did not return as she ex- 
pected. She held Jier breath and listened, but 
she could hear nothing ; and neither her sister 
nor Jerry came. She had her right arm ex- 
tended, holding the pistol as far from her as pos- 
sible, and in no inconsiderable fear lest it should 
go off with a terrible shock, of its own head. 

In this posture she remained for many 
minutes, which seemed to be as many hours, 
waiting, and listening, and trembling with ap- 
prehension. She cast her eyes back into the 
interior of the cave ; but on that side all was 
dark, and the obscurity of its uncertain re- 
cesses chilled and frightened her. She began 
to experience the fear which is apt to overtake 
the tiihid, and especially those of the gentler 
sex. when they fjod themselves alone and ex- 
posed to unknown danger. She tried to fire 
off the pistol ; but in her state of alarm, not un- 
i^erst^nding how to set the lock, she pulled at 
the trigger with her soft and feeble finger in 
vain ; and^every now and then she endeavored 
with anxious eyes to penetrate the depths of 
the cavern, whose darkness filled her with 
Tague fears of some native, or something, on 
the point of emerging from its recesses. 

At last, her fear altogether mastering her, 
and feeling it less terrible to seek for her sister 
in the bush than remain where she was, with 
the courage of desperation she clambered over 
the fortification of logs, and with her pistol in 
her hand, which she feared alike to hold or to 
relinquish, she rushed towards the bay, in the 
direction taken by Helen. 

She looked around her, but she saw nothing. 
She listened, but she could hear nothing. There 
was a high ridge of rocks between her and the 
hay : remembering that it bad been planned 
that a party of soldiers should be stationed to 
the right, she ran forward in that direction. 
She wandered for some minutes, lost, and con- 
fused, and frightened at meeting with no one, 
when on a sudden a sight met her eyes which 
stopped the current of her blood, and froze her 
heart within her ! 

She could not scream — she could not move ! 
She sank down behind some rocks, and with 
«yes glazed with terror, stared through a cleft 
at the appalling scene before her ! 



CHAPTER XXra. " 

THE CAPTITIS. 

Tin scene before her eyes was of a desori^ 
tlott to strike with terror a fyr slouter 
thaa Out of the gentle Louisa. 



At a little distance, on a loose piece of rock, 
sat her sister Helen, with her hands tied behind 
her ; over her'mouth had been tied a silk hand- 
kerchief, whi6h, however, had slipped down, so 
that she was able to breathe freely. By her side 
stood a most repulsive-looking man, with a 
musket which he held pointed towards her in a 
threatening manner ; and he seemed ready at the 
slightest cry or motion to discharge its contents 
through her head. Even in that time of mortal 
peril the heroic girl, though deadly pale, seemed 
calm and collected ; and although her beautiful 
head and neck, fixed and motiomess, resembled 
rather a piece of marble statuary than the living 
flesh of a human being, there was a flashing light 
from her eye which revealed the stirring thoughts 
that agitated her within. 

Not far from her sister, and exhibiting the very 
personification of surprise and fear, was the 
wretched Jeremiah, prostrate, on his knees, 
Ragged, with his hands bound behind him, and 
turning his eyes sideways, with an expression 
which, had it not been for the horrible reality of 
the danger, wouki have been ludicrously doleful, 
towards a man who stood guard over him with 
a musket, the muzzle of which touched his ear, 
and who, with his finger on the trigger, seemed 
momentarily inclined to relieve himself from the 
fatiguing restraint of such a posture by a gentle 
touch which would free him in a moment from 
the trouble of guarding his prisoner. 

" Mark is %. long time away,'' said the man 
who was guarding Helen, to the other ; " we 
are losing time." 

''He is settling the young one," said his com- 
panion ; " I thought I heard a squeak just now." 

*« That's the shortest way," replied the first ; 
*' but she was a nice gal." Here he exchanged 
a peculiar wink with the other, nodding his head, 
and setting his eye at Helen, a signal which she 
could not avoid perceiving, and which the other 
responded to by a peculiar grin. 

Mark in the, mean time had gone to the cave 
for the purpose of getting possession of the money 
which the major had taken from the vessel, and 
which the bushranger wisely judged might stand 
him in good stead at some future time. Jere- 
miah, in the excess of his terror, and stimulated 
by the propinquity of a loaded musket to his head 
to tell all he knew, had let out the secret that 
there was a large sum of money deposited in the 
cave, consisting of sovereigns and dollars, but 
as their concealment had been effected before 
he had joined the party, he had been unable to 
state more than that the money was deposited 
somewhere. 

Mark had no doubt of being able to terrify the 
youngest daughter into confessing where the 
treasure was concealed ; but to his surprise he 
found the cave vacant ; and after a hasty search 
for the money, which he was unable to find, he 
made up his mind at once that his only chance 
was to get the secret out of Helen : and as time 
pressed, and as the absence of Louisa was an 
alarming incident, he hastily returned to the . 
spot where Helen and Jeremiah were held in du- 
rance by his companions. 

The aRpearance of Mark Brandon redoubled 
the terror of Louisa, who now ^av^ ^i»%k^ 
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she would be suddenly dragged from her retreat | 
to share the fate of her sister ! Bat fortunately | 
for her, Mark passed in such a direction that 
she was hidden from his view as she lay crouch- 
ed down in her hiding-place, and- she saw him 
proceed straight to Helen. 

Making a sign to his companions, which it 
seemed theyJtvell understood, he took the place 
of the man who had been mounting gaard over 
Helen, and who, in obedience to some brief 
directions which Mark gave him, stepped to the 
margin of the bay, with his face towards the 
north, on the lookout for enemies from that 
quarter, in which might be seen tho smoke of 
the burning vessel. 

Mark Brandon, with his fowling-piece care- 
lessly thrown over his arm, with admirable 
coolness commenced his operations. 
) He was burning with impatience ; but be felt 
that his object was not to be attained by vio- 
lence. He resolved, therefore, to put in practice 
all the arts of his deceptive tongue, for which 
he was so famous among his fellows, and which 
had often helped him out of difficulties when 
all other resources failed him. But he took care 
not to let his impatience be visible. 

In this position the parties remained for some 
little time ; and Louisa, seeing that her sister 
was in the power of the dreaded bushranger, 
8trained*her ears to catch the words which pre- 
sently he began to speak in a quiet, but earnest 
tone to Helen. • 

From his attitude, which was in the highest 
degree respectful, and from the tone of his deep 
dear voice, which, though earnest and deter- 
mined, was mild and low, it might have been 
supposed that he was soliciting some favor from 
a young lady of his acquaintance which he had 
a right to demand^ but which he nevertheless 
requested with a polite deference to her sex 
rather than insisted on as a matter of right 
which he had the power to enforce ; but the ap- 
pearance of his companion with his cocked 
musket close to Mr. Silliman's ear, and the 
fowling-piece which Mark held in his hand, was 
an overt demonstration of possible violence 
which contrasted strangely with the bland man- 
ner of his address. 

"Miss Horton," he began, "I am quite 
ashamed to say, anything that could imply a 
doubt of a lady's werd ; but* you must excuse 
me if I cannot understand how the spot where 
your father has deposited the dollars that . Mr. 
Silliman there speaks of, can be*unknown to 
you ! Your frank and immediate communica- 
tion of the fact, permit me to say, will save 
much trouble to all parties — and to yourself, 
perhaps, some inconvenience." 

Helen made no reply. « 

" It is quite useless," pursued the bushranger, 
« to pretend ignorance of this matter ; besides, 
if I were willing to forego this prize myself, my 
companions would not agree to it ; so that you 
see. Miss Horton, your best course is an imme- 
diate avowal of the truth. That man,*'^ he con- 
tinned, " who has his musket at your friend's 
Jiead, is one of the most audacious persons you 
can possibly conceive, and there is do saying 
what lengths he might go to in .Ms •passion, for 
it would be impossible for tne to control him. 
Jem SwwdeU,** b^ added, raising his voice, and 
addressing bis aSiifffjai^; whom it would be 



difficult to say that he very much calamniateJ, 
" tai\e your finger from the trigger of your mns^ 
ket ; it might go off at a start, and that would 
be a pity, for we don't want to inconvenience the 
gentleman more than we can help ; besides, the 
report might give an alarm, which is best 
avoided. Mind how you let the hammer down 
in putting it on half-cock, for it might slip,^nd 
then the poor gentleman would receive the con- 
tents of your barrel through his head, which is 
far from my wish ; but keep it in the same posi- 
tion. Jemmy, that you may be ready.'* 

It is impossible to describe the agony of poor 
Jeremiah, ^ his sentry, at the intimation of 
Mark Branaon, whom he inwardly thanked in 
his heart for ibe considerate suggestion, made 
the little arrangement with the lock of his mus- 
ket which removed the imiAediate apprehension 
of having his brains blown out by any sudden 
impulse, or accidental agitation of the finger of 
the inexorable Jemmy, who, despite the pleas- 
ing familiarity with which Mark spoke to him, 
was one of the most ferocious-looking rascals 
that eyer took to the bush. 

But as Helen's eyes were naturally and in- 
voluntarily turned to the position and danger of 
her harmless acquaintance, she could not bat be 
aware of the peril to which he was exposed, 
and, by reflection, of the immediate danger in. 
which she herself was, and how entirely they 
all were at the mercy of the desperate men who 
had them in their power. The thoughts which 
agitated her mind were visible on her counte- 
nance. 

Mark observed the change w.hich appeared in 
her features, and he congratulated himself that 
his little contrivance to impress on her, unosten- 
tatiously but forcibly, the desperate .condition of 
her affairs, had succeeded. He pursued his ar- 
guments, therefore, briskly, without giving time 
for her agitation to subside. 

** You may believe me, Miss Horton,'* he re- 
sumed, " when I say that I should be most sorry 
to see you placed in the position of your friend 
there ; but what can I do 1 You see my com- 
panions are two to one against me, and the 
money they will have, even if they proceed to 
the last extremities ; and if a man in my situa- 
tion might presume to offer his respectful defer- 
ences to a young lady of personal attractions 
and accomplishments such as you possess, I 
would entreat you to believe that your life is 
what I would endeavor to preserve, even at the 
sacrifice of my own. But, as I said before, they 
are two to one, and all that I cam do is to en- 
deavor to prevail on yon to reveal the place 
where the money is deposited, without obliging 
^my comrades — who, I confess, are rather rough, 
in their manners — to use the most dreadful 
means to compel you." 

The artful words of the bushranger, whom 
the constable had not inaptly described as " the 
most carnying devil that ever got over a wo- 
man," began to have an effect on Helen ; and 
she could not suppose that the man who ad-^ 
dressed her with a demeanor so respectful, and 
with such a propriety of language, could be the 
unprincipled ruffian he really was. 

Besides, his mode of proceediog was alto- 
gether unlike what she had pictnrd to herself 
under such circumstances, and what she had 
feared aV Yda YAtida. Wxeaii oC Hlq boisterous 
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threats and the' instant violence which she had 
anticipated, she was met with the most hland 
expressions, and the most jearnest desire appa- 
rently to save her from personal insult. Seeing, 
however, that Mark Brandon was in this com- 
placent humor, she thought that she might turn 
it to account. 

Her principal anxiety at the moment was for 
lier ISister. Knowing Louisa's gentle and timid 
nature, she feared that in her terror she would 
reveal and submit to all rather than encounter 
the dreadful death which would be threatened 
by the bushrangers. The point for her, there- 
fore, w^ to gain time, in the hope that her 
father or Trevor would send assistance. But 
she little thought of the consummate art and 
duplicity of the mind with which she had to con- 
tend. 

Mark Brandon, on the other hand, was quite 
as much alive as she was to the importance of 
time ; but as he had ulterior designs, which she 
could not penetrate, it was only in pursuance of 
his plan that he now endeavored to arrive at his 
object — that of getting possession of the money, 
by the mildest means ; and he had his reasons for 
treating her with a deference and attention ap- 
proaching almost to gallantry — his loaded fowl- 
ing-piece always excepted — ^which, had Helen 
been aware of, would have made her shudder, 
and would have put her effectually on her guard 
agairilbt his insinuating expressions. 

It is to be observed, also, that Mark Brandon 
had had the address to make his companions 
secure Helen's person and bind her bands, so 
that he avoided coming into personal collision 
with her in a way which, he was aware, coti^ld 
not fail to be extremely disagreeable to a young 
and delicate girl, and which was sure to make 
her regard her aggressors with aversion and 
horror. According to his own expression, he 
did only *' the genteel part of the business," 
leaving to minor and subordinate hands to exe- 
cute the practical parts of the ruffianism ; and, 
as has been before remarked, having certain 
ulterior views, not only as to the money, but 
also with respect to Helen, which he did not 
allow for the present to be apparent, he was 
anxious' that she should not conceive any irre- 
concilable hatred towards himself ; but, on the 
contrary, that she should- regard him as an un- 
fortunate and perhaps ill-used man, who was the 
victim of necessity, and who was desirous to 
alleviate the hardships of her fate by all the 
means in his power. 

Such were the relative positions of these two 
parties — the one, with the ardor and hope of 
youth and innocence, fancied that her own 
purity was a sufficient shield against the refined 
duplicity and the consummate villainy of the 
other, on whom it may be said the spirit of a 
Mephistopheles had been infused, to aid him in 
his iniquitous designs. 

Helen wished to gain time, and with that 
view she endeavored to prolong the conversa- 
tion : — 

<* I thank you," she said, after some little re- 
flection, " for the good intentions which you 
express toward me; but if you are sincere, 
why do you allow my hands to remain bound 
behind my back, whicli," she added, "hurts 

*' It is a Beverity that I could not have brougbt 



myself to practise," replied Mark ; " but as it 
is done, if I was to attempt to remove the cord 
it would excite the suspicions of my compan- 
ions ; besides, under the circumstances, I assure 
you it is best for yourself that your hands should 
be confined, for if you were entirely at liberty, 
your high spirit, which I so much admire, might 
prompt you to make attempts at escape which 
could not possibly succeed, but which wou\d 
stimulate one of those men to commit a vio- 
lence on you which I should deplore as much as 
yourself. You must consider the confinement of 
your hands, therefore, as a protection against 
yourself and your own courage ; although, if it 
was not for the presence of my campanions, I 
assure you I would releaiBe them on the instant : 
and, indeed, to see you in such a position gives 
me more pain than I can possibly express. But 
you will permit me to observe to you that you 
have it in your own power to put an end to it, 
by informing me of the place where the money is 
conceded. " 

While Mark was making this little speech, in 
which he endeavored to convince his victim that 
her hands were bound behind her back, and that 
she was reduced to her present state of helpless- 
ness entirely for her own good, Helen was re- 
volving in her mind the remarkable circumstance . 
that he made no mention of her sister Louisa, 
who knew as well as herself where the money 
was deposited. 

It struck her that, perhaps, Louisa, alarmed by 
the lengthened absence of herself and of Mr. 
Silliman, had ventured from the cave in search 
of them, and so had escaped being molested by 
the bushranger. The possibility of this imme- 
diatel^r inspired her with hope. Her sister, she 
considered, when she failed in finding them, 
would endeavor to join her father. In that case 
not only would Louisa be saved, but the news 
of their being missing would certainly cause her 
father to dispatch some of the soldiers to look 
for them, and by that means they might be de- 
livered from the power of the bushrangers. 

These thoughts urged her the more strongly 
to endeavor to gain time : and as Mark Brandon 
seemed incHned to treat her with respect, she 
bent her whole soul to the invention of expedi- 
ents for prolonging the conversation. Her 
anxiety for her sister furnished her with a ready 
subject. 

*' I am waiting for your answer," said Mark 
Brandon. 

*• How was it," said Helen, " that my sister 
did not tell you where the money was conceal- 
edi" 

" Your sister," he replied, with the slightest 
possible hesitation and embarrassment, which 
Helen, however, did not fail to observe, *' said 
that she was not acquainted with the spot." 

" That could not be," replied Helen, ** because . 
she assisted to place it there." 

"Wherel" said Mark. 

"What have you done with my sister 1'* said 
Helen, anxiously and imploringly. " I will tell 
you nothing till you let me see my sister." 

"She is in the cave," replied Mark-; "you- 
can see-ber there if you will. But time passes, 
Miss Horton, and it is necessary that yon should 
understand that I cannot continue tbivik «««c^^:v- 
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companions, who, I fear, would not treat yoa 
with the respect which I observe. It is very 
painfal to me to be obliged to insist thus pe- 
remptorily; .but for your own sake, I entreat 
you to tell me at once, where is the money 1" 

" I will tell you nothing," said Heleh, firm- 
ly, "before I know what has become of my 
sister." 

" In one word, then. Miss Horton, I will tell 
yott the exact truth. I did not see your sister 
in the cave : doubtless, she had fled into some 
part of its interior, which I had not time to ex- 
plore. So far as I am concerned, therefore, your 
sister is quite safe. You may easily be satisfied 
that what I tell you is true, by reflecting for a 
moment that, had I seen your sister, I could not 
have fsHled to persuade her to tell me what I 
wanted to know, that is, without using any vio- 
lence towards her, which is as far from my wish 
with her, as it is in regard to yourself But 
again, I say. Miss Horton, that my comrades 
will not longer be trifled with in this matter. 
If it only concerned myself, I would not care ; 
but those two others who are engaged with me 
would not have the patience which I have had. 
Be so good as to say, then, whether you have 
made up your mind to be taken possession of by 
Mr. James Swindell, yonder, or whether you 
will be reasonable, and let me know at once that 
which they will make you tell at last. Jemmy, 
my man,*' he continued, raising his voice a little, 
"i know what you look at me for, but I can't 
help it ; the young lady \«fU not let us have the 
money. Yes — I know what you mean ; you 
mean to say that she wants a little of your per- 
suasion." 

"What shall we do with this chap 1'* said 
Jemmy, with a ferocious grin, cocking his mus- 
ket again, and putting his finger on the trigger ; 
" settle him at once ; or suppose we stow him 
away with a stone round his neck at the bottom 
of the bay, yonder 1 He wouldn't get out again 
easily, I fancy. Now, Mark, we have had 
enough of this. If you have finished your jaw 
witli tbe gal, let me take a turn ; I warrant I'll 
bring her to her senses in no time. Fair play, 
you know, Mark, among friends ; you mustn't 
mind her squeaking out a bit." 

" Stay," said Helen to Mark Brandon. " Pro- 
mise me that no harm shall be done to us — to 
Louisa, — nor to me, — nor to Mr. Silliman, and 
I will tell you." 

"You may rely upon my word," said Mark. 
" If harm was intended, it would have been done 
already. All that my men want is the money ; 
and, considering their condition, you must allow 
that their desire is excusable. Now — tell me — 
speak !" 

Helen paused for a short time. She per- 
ceived that now, more than ever, time was ev- 
erything. She felt assured that Louisa had es- 
caped ; and in that case, it was most likely that 
she would fly in the direction of the soldiers. 
Under such circumstances, she thought that a 
subterfuge on her part was allowable ; and, for 
the sake of gaining time, which to them was 
life and liberty, and perhara ft6 fibf, even more 
than life, she told Mark Brtbdonto look in a re- 
cess on his left band, as he entered the cav^, 
and there hgj MBfe . find two bags— the small 
one ofgMjMBUK&her, large and very heavy, 



Without losing a moment, Mark summoned 
the man on the lookout, who bore a most mur- 
derous aspect, to resume his position by tbe side 
of Helen, and having whispered a few words in 
his ear, the obedient myrmidon presented his 
musket at her head — an action which he foI« 
lowed up, as soon as Mark was out of hearing, 
by a most diabolical threat, which made l^er 
wish for the return of his less ferocious princi- 
pal, who was, however, notwithstanding his 
polished address, by far the greater villain of 
the two. 

Mark's absence was not long. Although he 
was much disappointed, and inwardly vms sav- 
age at not finding the treasure where he expect- 
ed, his extraordinary mastery over his passions, 
when it was to his interest to conceal tnem, en- 
abled him to preserve towards Helen a demean- 
or, which, although expressive of his discontent, 
was not indicative of revengeful or hostile feel- 
ings towards herself Accordingto his plan, to 
which he firmly adhered, he left the threatening 
and violent part of the proceedings to his subor- 
dinates. 

" It is of no use," he said, addressing his com- 
panions, " to wait any longer ; the money is not 
to be found. You must idetermine for yourselves 
what to do. But the money is there, sure 
enough, if we could only find it." 

" But," said the man who had the custody of 
Helen, and swearing a terrible oath, " have it 
we will, or else...." 

" Of course," said the bushranger, "yon will 
use no violence." 

" I tell you what it is, Mark," said the man ; 
" all this gammon is very well between you and 
the gals, but it won't do for us. The long and 
the short of it is, we must draw lots' for her ; 
that's fair bush play. Jemmy, put your ball 
through that chap's head, and have done with 
it. I'm tired of this. What d© you say. Jem- 
my 1" 

" And so am I too," said Jemmy. " Conae, 
Mark, let us know what your game is. We 
may settle this chap, I suppose, without more 
ado. But as to the gal, I'm of Roger Grough's 
mind — let us draw lots for her ; and as to the 
other young one, why the two that lose caa 
draw lots for her afterwards." 

"Stay," cried out Brandon, as Jemmy was 
coolly going to put his threat in regard to the 
unfortunate Jerry in execution, "let us give 
them another chance. Now, Miss Horton, you 
see how things are ; I can't keep my compan- 
ions from having their will. It is for you to 
say what shall be done : but you must decide at 
once, for I can't interfere any further. Where 
is the money V! 

" I will go with you to the cave," said Helen, 
who had prolonged the result to the last possi- 
ble moment, and who now saw that any attempt 
at further evasion was useless ; " I will go with 
you to the cave, and show you where the money- 
is lodged. Only promise me," she said, hesi- 
tatingly, " that you will not use any violence." 

" I promise," said Mark. 

"And I will go with you," said Grough, "to 
see fair play. No ofirence.meant, Mark, my boy ; 
but the cave, and the opportunity!' All on a 
level in the bush, yoa know, Itok, and fair 
play's the word ; no gammon with us : better 
draw lots Wore '5W1 ^o,« 
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No, no," said Mark, who had bis own rea- 
sons for wishing to be alone when he made 
prize of the gold and silver ; " there's no time 
for that nonsense. Do you keep a good look- 
out, Roger, towards the smoking vessel ; we 
may have the soldiers down on us before we are 
aware, and then we shall have to run for it. 
Let us only get the money ; we can have the 
other at any time." 

So saying, he proceeded with Helen, still with 
her hands bound behind her, in the direction of 
the cave. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

DECEPTION. . 

Notwithstanding the habitual caution of 
Mark Brandon, and his maxim of always sac- 
rificing minor objects to his grand aim of es- 
caping from bondage, it is impossible to say 
bow far the temptation of the presence of the 
beautiful girl, who was utterly in his power, 
might have overcome his resolution, had not 
Helen herself conceived some misgivings of the 
prudence of being alone with a man of his dan- 
gerous character. The fears which assailed 
her caused her, before they were out of* sight of 
his companions, to refuse to proceed further. 

" It will be better for you to go on," said 
Mark. 

*' I will not go farther," said Helen, stopping 
with a determined air. 

*' Then Grough will take the matter in hand," 
said Brandon. f 

** You may put me to death, if you will, bat { 
will not go on with you to the cave." 

** And the money 1" said Mark. 

*' The money you will find behind the rock, 
9t the back of the recess." 

" You did not say this at first." 

** I did not, because I forgot at the moment 
that the bags were removed from the first place 
in order to hide them better." 

<' I will try again, then," said Mark, " trust- 
ing entirely to your word : but I fear my com- 
rades are growing savage." 

'* Could you not untie my hands first 1" said 
Helen, throwing into her appeal just that slight 
tinge of earnest and confident supplication 
which has ever so powerful an effect on men, 
however brutal, when uttered by a woman in 
winning tones. 

" Certainly !" said Mark, readily. "But no," 
he added, reluctantly, and almost sorrowfully-^ 
<' their eyes are upon me, and it might cost you 
your life. I assure you, Miss Horton, I will 
free your hands and yourself too the moment I 
can find the opportunity ; but at present it 
would be dangerous, for those men naturally 
consider that their safety depends on your being 
secured. And now let me particularly request 
you not to make a noise, nor move a step, for I 
could not answer for that man Grough, nor 
Swindell neither, the}( are so very passionate 
and violent. They would shoot that poor Mr. 
Silliman deadr on the instant, and then they 
woald not scrapie to use yoa as tbej pleased. 
• for your own sake, therefore, be still and silent." 
; .J&fing thus caotiQned her, and it beiag im- 
^ l4«iiUe for her to escape in his abfieoee,£miid 



as she wa8> and within sight of his confederates^ 
he repaired with all speed to the cave, and, to 
his great joy, found the money behind the stone. 
Judging from the weight of the gold, he guessed 
that the smaller bag did not contain less than a 
thousand or more sovereigns ; and the bag of 
dollars was almost as much as he could lift. 

With respect to the gold, it was far from his 
intention to share such precious stuff between 
his two associates ; he therefore looked about 
for a convenient spot to make a plant of his 
treasure. Spying at a little distance the hol- 
low tree in which Jerry had made acquaintance 
with the opossum family the night before, he 
quickly examined it, and judging it to be a safe 
place for hiding the treasure, he gently dropped 
it to the bottom of the hollow, and the clink of 
the coin as it fell to the ground inside assuring 
him that it was safely stowed, he immediately 
returned with the bag of dollars to his com- 
panions. 

The eyes of Jemmy and Roger eagerly de- 
voured the money, which amounted, as tbey 
guessed, to about a thousand dollars a-piece ; 
and at the suggestion of Brandon, having taken 
as many as each could conveniently carry, the 
bag was forthwith buried by Brandon and Swin- 
deU under a stone at some distance, Grough 
keeping guard the while over their two prison- 
ers ; and it was solemnly sworn between the 
three that it should be divided between them at 
some future time in equal shares. 

This matter having been arranged, they torned 
their attention to their prisoners. As Uiey had 
DO iime to lose, they resolved to proceed imme- 
diafi^y to the cave, and take from the stores 
deposited there whatever they might want for 
theit^Use in the bush, trusting to the chance of 
being able to surprise some boat on the coast, 
and of making their escape by such means firoia 
the colony. Committing Jeremiah to the charge 
of Jemmy and Roger, and taking Helen under 
his own care, Brandon at once led the way to 
the cave. Their first care was to remove, as 
quickly as possible, all the stores which they 
thought would be useful to them hereafter to a 
considerable distance, and to bury them and 
hide them in proper places, taking carefol note 
of the various " plants." All this they did most 
diligently and rapidly. Their next step was to 
load themselves with the various provisions 
and stores, including an ample supply of spirits : 
but here a difficulty arose ; the articles were so 
numerous as to be extremely cumbersome to 
carry ; and of all desirable things in the bush, 
one of the most desirable is to be lightly laden. 

" What a pity it is," said Jemmy, " that we 
have no donkeys in the island ; one of the long- 
ears just now would be the very thing for us. 
As to carrying these loads ourselves, I can 
never do it ; the toil is more than the pleasure.*^ 

" The brandy is worth carrying, at any rate," 
said the more industrious Roger ; *^ and remem- 
ber the bottles are sure to get lighter as we go.*' 

" It will never do," returned Jemmy. " What 
to do I don't know ! — I can't carry them ; but 
it goes against my heart to leave them behind. 
I say, Mark, what shall we do 1 It's a sin to 
leave such a lot of lush behind us for those 
rasoals of soldiers and cooAlteSa^Vig^ v^ ^^^$ft^ 
Whatdo'^wiBai'V" 
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pointing to Mr. Silliman, "would have the 
goodness to carry our provisions for us. And 
as he will not have to carry arms and am- 
munition, the load would not be an inconve- 
nience to him." 

" By George ! a capital thought ! he will be 
almost as good as a donkey V* exclaimed Jemmy, 
in the enthusiasm of his approbation. " But I 
say, Mark, won't there be danger in that! He 
may betray us, ehl" 

** Not he," replied Brandon ; " besides, as I 
mean to take the young lady with me, he will 
be useful as a servant." 

" No, Master Brandon,** said Grough, " that 
won't do. We are all one in the bush ; and if 
'we are to have the gal with us, we must dr^w 
lots, as I said at first. I don't see why one of 
UB is to have her more than another." 

« Suppose we leave it to the young lady her- 
self," said Mark, " to choose one of us ; and 
the other two must abide by her decision 1" 

" That is fair," said Jemmy ; *' that gives us 
all an equal chance.'* 

"I don't know that," said Grough. *' Mark 
has been carnying her over already. However, 
I don't want to make words ; I agree." 

** Who shall propose it 1" asked Jemmy. 

"I will,** said Mark. 

" No, DO ."* said the suspicious Grough, ** let's 
have it all fair and above-board — all three 
together.'* 

"Then it will be better to postpone this 
question,** said Brandon, «** till we make our 
halt for the night. I don't expect that we shall 
have the major's people nor the soldiers on us 
before we have plenty of time to make a long 
stretch inland. The major is busy about his 
vessel — we gave him something to do there ; 
.and the young officer is after the main body of 
our fellows out by the hill, that I pointed out as 
the place of our meeting." 

" You don't mean to go there?" said Jemmy. 

" I think,** replied Brandon, *Uhat, under the 
circumstances, it will be best for us to keep 
together by oartelves r loo many at % time in 
the bush is inconvenient. And now, my boys, 
let us make a start." 

When Mr. Brandon communicated to Mr. 
Silliman the decision of the bushrangers, that 
he should accompany them in their retreat in 
the capacity of a pack-horse, and promised him 
good treatment if he behaved well in his em- 
ployment, that wretched individual was rather 
Jejoiced than otherwise at his promotion ; for 
.anything was better than to have the disagree- 
able musket of the careless Jemmy Swindell 
everlastingly set at his head : and while there 
"was life, he sagely argued, there was hope ; 
and the intention of the bushrangers to make 
him their slave showed that they had no pres- 
ent design of taking away his life. 

He acquiesced, therefore, with great submis- 
sion, and his hands being released and the gag 
in his mouth a little relaxed, he proceeded to 
assist Jemmy and Roger in loading himself, 
'With much alacrity, and with a readiness to 
oblige, which was both prudent and philosoph- 
ical on the occasion. But when Mark Brandon 
intimated to Helen that it was their intention 
to take her with them, she at once refused, and 
declared she would rather suffer death than 

MJlowhe]^Belfto be removed from the cave. 

1^ 



" You may be quite sure, Miss Horton,*' 
said Mark, in his most insinuating way, ** that 
I strenuously opposed this plan ; but I found 
my men so obstinate and determined, that it 
was impossible for me to persuade them to 
forego their resolution. They said, that if you 
were left behind, you would give information to 
your pursuers of our numbers and our plans, 
which would lead to our destruction. All that 
I could do was to prevail on them to consent 
that you should return with your friend Mr. 
Silliman, after we had reached a sufficient dis- 
tance from this place to render pursuit of us 
hopeless." 

" Is it possible that J can believe that you 
speak truth 1" said Helen. 

" The alternative," quickly replied Mark,*" is 
too dreadful for me to dare to mention to you ; 
but the loss of your life, I fear, with such des- 
perate men, would be the least of the evils that 
you would have to suffer. Observe thaf Mr. 
Silliman will accompany you." 

" And we are to be released when you have 
reached a place of safety." 

" Certainly," replied Mark ; " your own sense 
must tell you that a lady in the bush would be 
a most inconvenient addition. But to satisfy 
the apprehensions of my companions it is ab- 
solutely necessary that you should go with us 
for a certain distance, in order to prevent your 
giving information of our proceedings to those 
who might be inclined to follow us." 

" But am I to be taken away with my bands 
bound in this painful way 1" said Helen, a wild 
hope Hashing on her mind, that if her hands 
were free she might find an opportunity to 
escape. 

"The moment we have passed from the 
vicinity of these rocks," replied Mark Brandon^ 
" my companions consent to your being un- 
bound ; but for a short distance, however pain^ 
ful it may be for me, Miss Horton, to see you 
in such a state, we must submit to a force that 
is stronger than oiirs." 

These words the bushranger tpdhca ia a toaa 
so tender and yet so respectful, that Helen 
could not help fancying that she possessed a 
power over him which she might use advanta* 
geously for herself and her fellow-prisoner. 
Mark Brandon, with his usual art, had suc- 
ceeded in infusing into her the idea that his 
actions were controlled by his two associates, 
and that the rigor with which she had been 
treated was their act and not his ; and that, on 
the contrary, he would willingly aid her escape 
if he were not bound by ties of fellowship to his 
comrades, knd, indeed, overmatched by them in 
strength, insomuch as they were two to one 
against him. 

Possessed with this flattering hope, and little 
aware of the extent of the diabolical deceit of 
the man whom she had to deal with, she suf- 
fered herself to he persuaded to accompany 
them without resistance ; thus justifying Mark's 
observation to his associates : — 

"You see, my mates, that * softly' does it.'* 

Helen was so afraid that the bushrangers 
would commence a search after Louisa that she 
forbore to mention her name, truating that her 
sister had made good her escape in the direc^ 
tion where the burning vessel pointed out the 
^preaence, mo&x WVicSV^, oS \iffit tiiiiM^ ^.\id tha 
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ship^s crew ; and Brandon, considering that the 
girl had wandered into )he bush, and being 
bent on securing Helen, and of getting away 
before it was too late, did not trouble himself 
to look after her : but satisfied with his booty,, 
and with his still dearer prize, whom he had 
resolved to appropriate to himself, though at 
the sacrifice of the lives of his two comrades, 
and Jeremiah being driven before them like a 
beast of burden, he made the best of his way 
into the thickest recesses of the bush. 

It is easy to be supposed that, while much of 
the scenes which have been described were 
passing, the terrified Louisa was a prey to the 
most dismal apprehensions. 

At first she supposed that her sister and poor 
Mr. Silliman were instantly to be put to death ; 
and she feared that in such case her own life 
would be the next sacrifice, for she felt that it 
would be impossible for her to avoid screaming 
out ! But when she found that it was not the 
intention of their captors, as it seemed, to take 
away their lives, and that Mark Brandon ad- 
dressed her sister, as she observed, in the most 
respectful manner, she recovered herself sufii- 
ciently to note accurately the whole of the pro- 
ceedings that met her view. 

When the bushrangers, taking with them 
their prisoners, departed for the cave, she lay 
close in her hiding-place ; but as she had the 
advantage of being able to see without being 
seen, she watched them till they were out of 
sight. 

Now was tfie time, she thought, to get away, 
and to endeavor to find her father or the sol- 
dieris. If she kept near the banks of the bay 
she judged that she must fall in with one or 
other of the party ; though she was sadly in 
fear lest she should meet either bushrangers or 
natives on her way. Stimulated, however, by 
the danger which was close to her, and urged 
by the desire to save her sister from the hands 
of the desperate men who h^her captive, and 
not without an amiable wislflR save the harm- 
iess and good-natovBd jMemtehi from the fate 
with which he was threatened, she mustered 
np courage to set out. 

Once in motion, she never looked behind 
her, but, taking advantage of the rocks and 
bushes which were scattered about, to screen 
herself from the observation of her enemies, 
she fled on the wings of fear towards the spot 
where she doubted not she should meet with 
friends with whom she would be safe, and who 
would promptly hasten to her sister's rescue. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

HOPES. 



In the mean time the major, assisted by his , 
active oflScer, and ably supported by the crew 
of the vessel and the government sailors, was 
-vigorously engaged in battling- j^ the fire 
which had been kindled in the pMRipal cabin 
of the brig by Mark Brandon, who had per- 
petrated that most diabolical act in order to 
occupy the attention of his antagonists, and to 
prevent them froni turning their thoughts to 
him and to the inmates*of the cavei 

In tills he had fully succeeded ; for so bnsy 
vers ibe taUon, vritb their commanderBi m.\i\io ^«\/etft. 
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extinguishing the flames, and in repairing the 
damage that had been done to the vessel, as 
well by the fire as by her striking on the shoal, 
that they could think of nothing else but the 
urgent work on which they were employed. 

The extinguishing of the fire proved a less 
difficult matter than they had hoped, although 
the parts which had been ignited continued to 
send forth smoke for some time after the flames 
had been overcome. 

This being eflfected, however, and all danger 
on that score over, the sailors began to recol- 
lect that it was near eight bells — that is to say, 
that it was about mid-day ;— and that they bad * 
been able to procure no refreshment, since the 
night before, more than a bite at some hard 
ship's biscuit, which was by no means sufficient 
to satisfy seamen's appetites when *' better 
grub,'' as they nautically expressed it, was to 
be got. 

With one accord, therefore, they signified to , 
the mate that they would take it as a particular 
favor if the skipper would be pleased to make 
it twelve o'clock ; it being the particular func- • 
tion of that omnipotent person on board ship — 
the captain — ^not only to make it twelve o'clock 
every day at his will and pleasure, but on tfte 
extraordinary occasion of a voyage eastward 
round the globe, to make either an extr& Sunday 
or an extra working-day on some one week of 
the circumnavigation, according to expediency, 
and to his own particular convenience. 

As the major well knew that one most im- 
portant means of keeping sailors in good humor 
is to feed them and grog tbeni well, he forth- 
with gave orders for'striking eight bells, accord- 
ing to the request conveyed to him ; and as the 
brig's cabouse was found to be sadly out of 
order from the effects of the storm, which 
Mark Brandon's people had neither the time^ 
nor the skill, to remedy, he gave directi A for 
making up a huge fire of wood on the beach ;, 
and it was the smoke from this extempore 
ship's kitchen that the party at the cave mis-^ 
took for the burning of the vessel. 

The dinner from the ample stores of the 
brig's beef and pork went on favorably, whil& 
a judicious distribution of rum completed the 
general satisfaction ; and the jovial sailors,, 
refreshed with rest and food, rushed joyously- 
to their work, which was to get the brig off 
from the shoal. 

Fortunately for the bottom of the gallant 
vessel, the part of the shoal where she struck, 
was entirely of sand, so that there were h«pea 
that so far she had escaped uninjured. The 
mate, also, did not fail to take advantage of 
the rising tide, by carrying out an anchor sea-« 
ward, and putting a strain on the cable from the 
bow of the vessel. The position of the brig,, 
however, was an awkward one, and it required 
all the skill and exertions of their united 
strength to warp her off on the rising of the 
tide, with the assistance of both boats, and with 
the strain of two cables attached to the anchors 
besides. 

This, however, by the perseverance and en- 
couragement of the mate, who bent his whole 
soul to the work, and by the libeca]L^\^«sscfcRi^^ 
the m&^ot, !»«» 9X \a&\. ^^'wXsA^ «&S1 ^iBfe\sNS>» 
'▼QttseY 'Wtti ou<Qi& mot^ ^fta^x. ^\x ^^^^'^***^^. 
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bat there was a broken swell which caused the 
vessel to toss about like a maimed and crippled 
thing, filling the worthy mate with a poignant 
pain which almost counterbalanced bis joy at 
seeing the mistress of his affections swimming 
with a melancholy flauntiness on her native 
element. 

Ah ! poor thing ! he said, as he stood on the 
shore and surveyed her changed appearance, 
you see what has happened to you, you hussey, 
by letting yourself get into bad hands! But 
it wasn't her fault neither, he said ; hut mine, 
for listening to the blarney of that cursed pilot, 
with his sea-lawyer's jaw and his damnM long- 
tailed coat ! I ought to have known better — 
I ought — and that's the truth of it. I mis- 
trusted those long tails from the first ; it wasn't 
seaman-like, to say the least of it — it was 
indecent ! and< I deserve to be flogged, I do, 
for being so flummoxed by such a lubberly- 
looking rascal. But I'll make yoo all right 
again, my beauty ! I will. There's a lovely 
foresail in the mainhold, and I'll spread it 
on her, and she shall look as saucy as a new 
bride ! 

** But her mainmast is gone," said the major, 
interrupting his officer's self-accusatory and 
aflTectionate exclamations; '*how shall we 
manage fSr thati" 

« It's a bad job, I confess," replied the mate. 
^< But look at that grove of ti:ees, yonder, witb 
their tall straight stems ; those are the stringy- 
bark trees, I take it. There's a new roast 
leady-made to our hand ; and it is but a light 
bit of timber that we want for our little Imt, 
God bless her ! and we'll ship it in no time, 
that is, if it wouldn't be better to rig out a 
jury-mast enough to carry us into port in the 
Derwent ; and then we can do it at our leisure, 
and more ship-shape." 

" iRar-a-hand, my sons," he sang out to the 
sailors, **and clear away this gear," pointing 
to the shattered mainmast, which had been cut 
away from the vessel, and was lying half in the 
^ater on the shoal. 

"I think," he continued, turning to the 
major, "that we had better trust to a jury- 
mast to take us round the headland and through 
the channel : we shall not make so good a job 
of it here, and it's best to be in port as soon as 
we can. There's no knowing how soon we 
might have another visit from these confounded 
bushrangers — the devil burn them ! the place 
seems to grow bushrangers ! And the sooner, 
perhaps, we get the young ladies on board the 
better : to my mind it's safer for them to be on 
board than on shore any time. When one is 
on board ship we know where we are, which 
we never do ashore ; for the streets run in and 
out, and the houses are all alike — and there's 
no getting a sight of the sun, so that you never 
know your bearings ; and as to your latitude 
and longitude, it's all a guess ! But on board 
ship you know ^hat to look out for and what 
to prepare against ; there's the wind and the 
sea — and a lee-shore, may-be, and that's all : 
but on the land you never know what the 
danger is, f«r it is never over ! What with 
land-sharks and firepfaips of all sorts — let alone 
the djfSealty of keeping steady on one's legs 
^Jbeo tbere'B no motion to help onej end not 
"i^jur a bandred knows Btarboard Mm In- 



board, or how to put up their helms wheir 
you're bearing up, may-be in Cheapeide, against 
a wind ! — for my part, I say the sea for me : 
and all the use of the land, so far as I can see^ 
is to grow vegetables on !" 

" And now, major, if you will take my advice^ 
you will let me tow the brig opposite your camp» 
over the water, yonder, so that the young ladies 
can come easy on board ; and I should like to 
see the bushranger that would attempt to take 
them out again !" 

From this long and characteristic harangue, 
it may be seen that the worthy mate was in ex- 
cessively high spirits; and, as the major ex- 
pressed his immediate approval of his sugges- 
tion, all the materials belonging to the vessel 
were collected without delay, and the two boats 
being manned, they were on the point of giving 
way, when a shout from the top of the hilfover- . 
looking the shore attracted their attention, and 
the ensign, with three soldiers, was seen coming 
down in all haste towards the vessel. 

The major desired the boats to rest on their 
oars, and presently Trevor reached the beach : 
— the vessel being beyond convenient hail, he 
made the most energetic signs to make the ma- 
jor understand that he wished to communicate 
with those on board. One of the boats being 
detached, the major stepped into it and pro- 
ceeded to the shore. 

"Are you awafe," were the first words ut« 
tered by Trevor, *' that Mark Brandon, with twe 
of his comrades, have escaped!" 

A sudden fear come over the father as he 
thought of his daughters. 

Trevor then communicated to him, in as few 
words as possible, that his party of soldiers had 
hemmed the bushrangers into a comer, and that 
all who were not killed in the conflict were cap- 
tured, but that Brandon and two others were 
not among them. He said further, that some of 
the convicts had informed him that Brandon 
had promised to meet them at the foot of a cer- 
tain hill, about a 9ozen miies off, but that it was 
the opinion of the head constable, who was. af 
most intelligent fellow, that this was only^a feint 
on the part of Brandon, and that he would most 
likely visit the cave where the major's daugh- 
ters had been left, and where many of the ma- 
jor's valuables had been deposited. 

The major changed countenance at this com- 
munication, and for a few moments was at a 
loss bow to act ; for he pould not make up his 
mind which was the best way of reaching the 
side of the bay near which the cave was situate^ 
whether by land or water. 

Trevor saw that his mind was troubled as if 
with a presentiment of some disaster, and he 
immediately offered to go round by land with, 
his men, while the major proceeded by sea- 
The major, without speaking a word, but with 
lips pale, and his teeth clenched, immediately 
agreed to this arrangement, and stepping back 
into his boat, nodded his head to the men to 
take to their oars, when a new apparition ar- 
rested his sight, and gave rise to sdoden hopes 
and fears, which took from him the power of 
speech, and it was only by a sign that he could 
intimate to the boat's crew.to lemain still. 

On the summit of a fow gMo'bankhe beheM 
a fems^e, wbrnn ibfi fatlMf% -e^ instantly re- 
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with precipitate, but staggering haste. Extend- 
ing his arm to the object, he pointed it out to 
Trevor, who, in a moment, started off to meet 
her, followed by his men. 

The major could not move ; he saw his daugh- 
ter, but he saw only one ! Where was the oth- 
er 1 Where was Heleu 1 It might be, that, ex- 
hausted with her flight, she had sunk down on 
the way ; — but was that likely 1 It was Louisa 
that was likely to be exhausted, not the strong- 
minded and intrepid Helen ! The courage of 
the old soldier was destroyed by the apprehen- 
sions of the father ! He awaited the arrival of 
Louisa, and the tidings which she brought, in 
gloomy silence. 

She was not long in coming, or rather, she 
was carried by Trevor down the slope and 
placed in her father's arms. Frantically em- 
bracing him with convulsive joy, she sank 
down, faint, exhausted, and collapsed, and burst 
into an hysterical flood of tears ! 

Hitherto she had not spoken a word ; but her 
flight, her exhausted state, with terror still im- 
printed on her countenance — all gave evidence 
that she had been witness of some shocking ca- 
tastrophe, and was the bearer of terrible tidings. 
The major, for some moments, coulji not inter- 
rogate her ; the sight of her, and the iears which 
that sight suggested, unmanned him, and for 
some minutes he mingled his tears ^ith those 
of his recovered daughter. 

The hardy boat's crew, who were acquainted 
with all the circumstances attending the seizure 
of the- brig by the bushrangers, and the perils to 
which the major's daughters bad been exposed,, 
and .who, with the true feeling of British sailors 
where the safety of a woman was concerned, 
were generously alive to everything that affect- 
ed her and those to whom she was dear, r.e- 
garded the sorrow-stricken father with sympa- 
thizing looks, and- one or^wo of them laid their 
hands on the ship!8 cutlasses, which were in 
the boat, as if eager to revenge any wrong that 
had been committed on a female whom they 
considered ^specfeilly under their protection. 

When the first burst of Louisa's emotion had 
subsided, the major removed her from the boat, 
and taking her apart to some little distance on 
the beach — for he was fearful that she had some 
dreadful disclosure to make, which it would 
shock her delicacy to speak of except to him- 
self, — he asked her the reason of her sudden 
appearance, and of her flight from the place of 
their retreat, and desired her to tell him with- 
out disguise all that she could of what had oc- 
curred since he had left her and her sister with 
Mr. Silliman at the cave. 

The poor girl, who was well aware of the ne- 
cessity of being prompt in affording succor to 
Helen, stifled her^ sobs, and, by a great effort, 
was able to recover her voice sufficiently to nar- 
rate to her father, that they had seen the smoke, 
and that Helen had heard the sound of firing in 
the distance, and that, unable to control her 
curiosity, she had ventured from the cave to 
endeavor to see what was going forward, but 
alarmed at her not returning, she had prevailed 
on Mr. Silliman to leave the cave to seek for 
her ; and that when Mr. Silliman did not retoro, 
i^e, being frightened at the continued absenee 
of Mm and of her sister^ went out to look for 
then). 



She then described the scene of her sister and 
Mr. Silliman in the hands of the bushrangers ; 
and she said, that when she saw Mark Braor 
don she gave up all for lost ! — herself also ! — but 
fortunately, they had not perceived her, she was 
so well hidden among a confused heap of rocks. 
She told, also, the conversation which she had 
overheard between Mark Brandontand her sis- 
ter about the money which had been taken from 
the brig and deposited in the cave, and that 
Helen had been prevailed on by Brandon to tell 
him where it was concealed ; that the three 
bushrangers — ^that is, Mark Brandon and two 
other men, whom she recollected as having been 
on board the brig, from the remarkable fierce- 
ness of their countenances — went away to the 
cave, taking Mr. Silliman and Helen with them, 
and that when they were out of sight, she ran 
off by the shore of the bay to the spot where she 
sawtthe smoke. 

She added, though with some hesitation, that 
before the bushrangers went away to the cave, 
they talked of casting lots for her sister, which 
she supposed meant that one of them was to 
take Helen away into the bush. • 

When ^e had concluded her narrative, the 
major beckoned to Trevor, who was within 
sight, and made Louisa repeat all the circum- 
stances which she had related to him, which 
Louisa did, nearly in the same words, but omit- 
ting that part of it where the bushrangers talked 
of casting lots for her sister, but stating that 
she feared from their talk, that it was their in- 
tention to take Helen away with them. 

It is impossible to describe the agony which 
overwhelmed the father and the lover at this/ 
dreadful communication. The loss of his mo- 
ney was nothing compared with the horrible 
fate of his daughter. The major sat for a few 
minutes in silence, stunned with the \)low, and 
unable to exert himself in thought or action. 
But Trevor, wild and mad with grief and rage, 
stamped frintically on the beach, and called out 
to his soldiers to advance and get ready to fol- 
low him instantly in pursuit. He ran to the 
boat, and with vehement declamations told the 
story to the crew. 

The sturdy sons of the sea, albeit they could 
not understand how the male guardian of the 
women had allowed the bushrangers to maltreat 
a girl without first sacrificing his own life in her 
defence, were roused to the highest pitch of in- 
dignation at the idea of the rascally pilot who 
had played such a trick on themselves, having 
carried away a nice girl into the bush, and— -cli* 
max of villainy and cruelty ! — with her hands tied 
behind her! **It wasn't,'* they said,' "giving 
the gal a chance, and was altogether contrary 
to all manliness, and unfair to the last degree ; 
and none but a rascally convict would be guilty 
of such an abominable action." 

They demanded eagerly to be led in pursuit ; 
and Trevor took advantage of their enthusiasm 
so far as to urge them to pull with all their might 
to the opposite shore of the bay towards the 
right, as he thought that would be the quickest 
way of reaching the scene of Helen's adventures. 
The major also, having recovered from the firat 
effects of the shock, was desirous oC \si»eBiaL ^^ 
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Helen would not survive any indignity offered to 
lier by the miscreants who had her in their power. 
But there was a sadness, and a solemnity, and 
a quiet sternness in his manner, which con- 
trasted remarkably with the wild restlessness 
and the extravagant gestures and impetuosity 
of Trevor. 

Hastily nAking known to the mate, as they 
passed the brig, the reason of their hurried pas- 
sage across the bay, aod putting Louisa on 
board under his care, the major bidding him 
make all speed in taking the brig to the place of 
her destination, the excited sailors made the 
blades of their oars bend and quiver as they pro- 
pelled the boat rapidly through the water, Tre- 
vor standing up and'urging them by voice and 
action to put forth all their strength to arrive as 
quickly as possible to the shore, before the bush- 
rangers had time to make good their retreat, or 
to consummate their premeditated villainy on the 
poor girl in their possession. 

Urged by such lusty arms and such willing 
hearts, the boat soon touched the sandy beach 
abreast of the lofty rock at which the major had 
established his encampment on the previous^ 
night, and without waiting for the major, Trevor 
leaped on shore,- followed by his soldiers, and 
made his way to the cave. The sight of the 
remains of the ransacked trunks and packages 
told him in a moment that the bushrangers had 
done their work, and had doubtless escaped 
with their plunder. 

While he was still gazing at the wreck of the 
property, the major arrived with four armed 
sailor^, among whom was the carpenter, who 
had acted as second mate of the vessel, leaving 
the rest of the crew to guard the boat. Paying 
little attention to the loss of his goods, be di- 
rected his sailors to light torches from the 
branches of a peppermint-tree which grew close 
hy, and to explore the interior of the cave, while 
two of the soldiers were directed to use their 
b6st endeavors to discover the track #f the bush- 
rangers and their captives. 

In the. mean time Trevor, with the corporal, 
made a circuit round the place, with the hope of 
meeting with some object which might serve as 
a hint for their future proceedings. 

He readily recognized the spot amongst the 
rocks where Louisa had hid herself, and the rel- 
ative positions of the parties during that agoniz- 
ing scene. Then ascendiig a high mass of 
rock, he took a view of the surrounding country, 
but he could not see far, owing to the interven- 
tion of low scrubby hills and occasional clumps 
of trees ; he saw enough, however, to impress 
him with* the feeling that it was a most roman- 
tic part of the country, though of a rugged and 
savage character, and affording opportunities, as 
he judged, for successful concealment of a most 
embarrassing nature. 

But considering the " lie," as it is colonially 
called, of the country in a cooler and more at- 
tentive manner, it became clear to him that the 
fugitives could have taken their flight through 
one particular segment only of the semicircle 
which extended from the end of the lake on his 
right to the sea-coast on his left. Mark Bran- 
don, he argued, would not dare to proceed north- 
wards in the direction of Hobart Town ; nor 
was it likely that be woald attempt to keep along 
^£e sea-abore to tb^left, from the hj£^ and pre- 



cipitous cliffs which he was aware bounded 
much of the coast on that side ; nor would he 
try to skirt the coast, from the extreme difficulty 
of making progress over a line of country so un- 
favorable for pursuing the rapid flight which was 
necessary for his safety. 

There was only one direction, therefore, left 
open for him, which was comprised within a 
small angle ; but still there was room and scope 
enough for them to baffle their pursuers, unless 
the most prompt and energetic means were 
adopted for getting on their track. 

Carefully noting all the points which might 
serve him for marks of distance, Trevor de- 
scended from the rock, and keeping the direct* 
tion in his mind's eye, he immediately started 
off, accompanied by the corporal, on the line 
which he judged would be the probable course of 
the bushrangers, and proceeded without stopping 
several miles. 

He then made a halt ; and, after surveying the 
scenery narrowly on all sides, he made excur- 
sions from right to left, like a sportsman beating 
for game, inspecting the ground narrowly to dis- 
cover some indication of the track of feet. This 
toil he continued for some time in vain ; but at 
last bis exertions were suddenly rewarded with 
success. 

Passing near a low rock he saw, to his sur- 
prise, something lying on it which be was sure 
could be neither leaf nor twig, and eagerly run- 
ning up to examine it, to his excessive joy he 
found that it was a woman's glove ! 

In a moment he felt sure that at such a time 
and in such a place the glove could be no other 
than Helen's ; and it was partly with the glad- 
ness with which it inspired him from this dis- 
covery of the track, and partly with the rapture 
of. a lover aK beholding an article of dress which 
had been worn by his mistress, that he was about 
to snCitch it up and carry it to his lips, when it 
struck him that its position as it lay was re- 
markable, and, as it presently occurred to him, 
was intentional. 

Three of the fingers and t&e thumb, he ob- 
served, were bent together as if with a hasty 
compression, while the fore-finger was, as it 
seemed to him, purposely left free and pointing 
in a particular direction. He followed with his 
eyes this direction, ahd saw that it pointed to 
an opening between two hills at a considerable 
distance. 

Taking into consi(feration all these circum- ' 
stances, which, howsoever trivial they might be 
thought at other times, were now most 'import- 
ant signs for his guidance, he felt sure that Helen 
had conti-ived to leave one of her gloves on the 
rock, and that she had bent the fingers into the 
shape in which he found them as a sign to her 
friends, should they be so fortunate as to light 
on it in their search. The corporal, also, whom 
Trevor consulted, was of the same opinion, re- 
marking, " that it was evidence also of the young- 
lady's hands having been set at liberty.'* 

This was a fresh source of satisfaction to Tre- 
vor, who argued from it also that Helen bad hopes 
of being succored, and that her mind was cool 
and ready enough to devise this means of indi- 
cating the direction of their retreat. 

The shades of evening were now beginning 

to encompass them, and the coiporal counseled - 

\ hia officei XhaWie aYuraiVd tc^baxikV^ \.\!l<& <i^ye for 
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the other two soldiers, and for such materials 
and provisions as would be necessary for them 
to take with them in their pursuit. 

But Trevor, who had now become warmed 
and excited, would not listen to any such pro- 
posal, as it involved acertain loss of time, — and 
time was everything ; besides, it was, for many 
very powerful reasons, extremely important that 
they should come up w^th the bushrangers before 
night. Trevor had his own motives for this, 
but from some secret feeling which perhaps it 
"would have been difficult for him to explain in 
ivords, he did not communicate them to the cor- 
poral. 

He contented himself with asking him 
-whether he could depend on him to stand by 
him in the conflict which would be certain 
to take place on their coming up wit]i the 
enemy. 

The corporal, who was a cool and brave old 
soldier, although he had not a lover's enthusi- 
asm to excite him on the present occasion to 
a dangerous enterprise, slapped the butt-end 
of his firelock with his hand, and assured Tre- 
Tor with energy that he would stand by his 
officer to the last drop of his blood, and where- 
ever his ensign woyld lead, he* would follow 
him! 

Thus encouraged and supported, Trevor 
wrote on a leaf which he tore from his pocket- 
book, his intention to pursue the bushrangers 
accompanied by the corporal only, and direct- 
ing any friend who might see the WJriting to 
take the direction of the opening between the 
two high hills in the distance, which was nearly 
west- north-west. Having written this, he 
stuck it on a small' stick, which he secured to 
the rock with a heavy stone ; and having set 
up a pole from a neighboring clump of thin 
trees, known in the colony by the name of the 
tea-tree, used by the natives for their spears, 
and to which he affixed a tuft of native grass 
to attract attention, with the corporal for his 
companion, he set out rapidly in the direction 
indicated by Helen's glove, which, loverlike, he 
had deposited in his bosom. 

As they had now got on the track, which 
was occasionally visible, they kept their arms 
in readiness, in the hope of coming suddenly on 
the freebooters, to whotPthe corporal secretly 
vowed he would grant no quarter, and on whom 
the ensign was determined to take sumi^ary 
vengeance. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

PEKILS. 

Trevor had conjectured rightly when he 
supposed that the glove which he had found on 
the rock had been left there purposely by Helen 
to indicate the direction in which her captors 
were conveying her. 

It was at this spot that Mark Brandon had 
released her from her bonds on her obstinate 
refusal to proceed further without such liberty 
being granted to her ; and she insisted also on 
the performance of Brandon's promise to per- 
mit her to return to the cave, noyr that they 
had reached a distance which placed them be- 



But to this the other two men were vehe- 
mently opposed. Having succeeded in " plant- 
ing" the bag of dollars, and in rifling the ma- 
jor's effects with impunity, and having got the 
girl so far along with them,' the ruffiqns were 
unwilling to let go their prize ; and as their 
obstinacy favored Mark's scheme, he todkcare, 
when not in Helen's bearing, to throw out such 
suggestions as would irritate and coai^rm them 
in their determination. iJT"- 

But he kept the merit to himself of releasing 
Helen's hands, which he did witn apparent 
gladness and great gentleness, taking care to 
drop some expressions in a low tone of his 
extreme sorrow that his companions would 
not consent to her release, and giving her rea- 
son, though ambiguously, to understand that on 
the first opportunity he would favor her escape. 

At the same time, the bushrangers untied 
Jerry's hands, as he had already made several 
awkward falls, and as the restraint of his be- 
ing so fettered impeded the celerity of their 
march. They also ungagged his mouth in order 
that he might breathe more freely, and be able 
better to bear the task of being the pack-horse 
of the company. In order to prevent any at- 
tempt on his part to escape, and to insure his 
good behavior on the journey, the ill-featured 
Grough preceded him at a little distance with 
his loaded weapon, whil^he hang-dog looking 
Jemmy kept close to him behind, with the bayo- 
net of his musket fixed, and handy to act as an 
incentive to the unfortunate Jerry to be active 
in bis motions. This W4s the order of march 
prescribed by Brandon, who continued to retain 
bis supremacy as the leader of the party, al- 
though. he was well aware that the roughness 
and hardships of the bush would soon endanger 
his present insecure authority.* For his own 
share he took on himself the charge of Helen, 
endeavoring by all possible means to ingrati- 
ate himself in her favor by the way, and as- 
siduously offering to her all those little atten- 
tions, for which it may be easily imagined there 
was abundance of opportunity in their rapid 
and uneven path. 

Although Helen refused his assistance, and 
would not allow herself to be touched by him, 
it was impossible for her to avoid hearing the 
artful discourse which he poured into her ear 
with a skill and tact which he had found so 
efiTectual with women on other occasions. 

Fully aware that all the ordinary forms of 
flattery were inappropriate with a high-spirited 
girl like Helen, of whose character he had been 
able to form an accurate estimate during her 
trials on board of the brig, he confined himself 
to the idea which he well knew must be upper- 
most in her mind, and adroitly insiiyiated his 
willingness to promote her escape if it could be 
done without exciting the suspicion of his com- 
rades, whom' he described as two desperadoes 
of malignity so atrocious and violence so furi- 
ous, that it would be in vain for him to en- 
deavor to contend against them by open force ; 
besides, as he affected to say with much regret, , 
he was bound to th^m by those ties of honor 
which forbade him to make any attempts on their 
liyes, even for her sake. 

By this co\&«siTcccDA\.^ ^\i^v;^i'CQft 'wsSBk.Xscs^^ 



^ 
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under the circnmstances, as without him she 
felt she should be entirely at the mercy of his 
unscrupulous comrades ; and with this feeling, 
she was glad to have him by her side, consider- 
ing him as a sort of protection against coarser 
villains. 

Mark, with his usual quickness of discern- 
ment, penetrated her thoughts, and inwardly 
congratulated himself on his progress so far in 
her good graces ; as he had succeeded in 
causing her to look on him not as an object of 
repugnance, but as one whom, as he held fa- 
vorable intentions towards her, she was inclined 
to regard with reciprocal good feeling. In this 
way they journeyed on, at a rapid rate, till both 
the overburthened Jerry and the anxious Helen 
showed symptoms of exhaustion. 

^t was now nearly dark, and they had travel- 
ed many miles from the cave. The bushrang- 
ers were desirous of continuing their march 
some distance farther, in order that their track 
might be lost in the dark ; but as Helen now 
sank to the ground, it was found- impossible 
to proceed without adopting some contrivance 
for assisting her steps. Helen prayed . them, 
earnestly and imploringly, to allow her to re- 
main whe^ she was, and to continue their 
course without her ; but as this "by no means 
squared with the intentions of the two bush- 
rangers, although Mark Brandon pretended to 
be inchned to consent, they were determined to 
urge her forward. Seeing that such was the 
determination of his comrades, as Mark whis- 
pered to Helen, he proposed that they should cut 
a convenient branch from a tree, and by pla- 
cing it under her arms, two of them would be 
able to carry her forward, while he took charge 
of Jerry in the rear. 

This arrangement he proposed, in order that, 
according to his plan, he should not bring him- 
self into a personal collision with Helen, which, 
he was aware, could not fail to be most unfa- 
vorable to his designs ; and Jie trusted also 
that the savage countenances and rude lan- 
guage of his coarse and brutal mates would 
make his own mildness and sill^ tongue appear 
afterwards in favorable contrast for himself, 
and that the young lady would be glad to seek 
refuge in his protection against the horrible in- 
sults of ruffians so revolting : with such devil- 
ish art did this most consummate villain turn 
every circumstance to his own advantage, and 
wind his way, like a serpent, into the confi- 
dence and comparative good opinion of his 
destined victim. 

With all their endeavors, however, the bear- 
ers of Helen were unable to proceed far on their 
way over the rough country which they were 
traversing, encumbered as they were with a 
burthen so embarrassing to their steps ; but, 
fully alive to the importance of cutting off their 
track, by the dark, from any one in pursuit, 
they persevered in their laborious course till 
the sun went down, and the gloominess of 
the night approached. They continued their 
course for about a mile farther, till th^ felt 
sure that all traces of them must be lost. 

A low valley, at some little distance out of 

their direct course, in which mimosa trees were 

S:fow}DgabuBdaat}y, forming a convenient place 

to spend the night, they came to a halt ; and 

^i9f aoJoading Jerry, and then binding hsi hands 



and feet together, notwithstanding his most 
energetic protestations and promises that he 
would make no attempt to run away, they pre- 
pared to make their supper, in which they set 
forth a liberal allowance of rum, as a principal 
part of the entertainment. 

There was light enough for them to see 
what they were about, although not sufficient 
to enable a pursuer to distinguish their foot- 
steps, which, indeed, was a difficult matter even 
in open day ; and they sat down, notwithstand- 
ing their fatigue, in very good humor, promising 
Jerry when they had finished their meal, that 
they would give him a turn ; *' for it would be 
a pity," they said, *' that so able and willing a 
pack-carrier should be knocked up for want of 
grub." 

A^ to Helen, they left her to the care of 
Mark, first taking the precaution, however, to 
tie her hands behind her back, which, they as- 
sured her with many jocular phrases, was al- 
ways their custom when they took young ladies 
into the bush, till they got used to their ways, 
which, they said, they had no doubt she would 
soon be, after she had had the benefit of a little 
experience. 

But before they confined her hands, Mark 
Brandon offered her food and drink, which she 
at first refused ; on consideration, however, 
she determined to support her strength in order 
to facilitate her escape ; but she refused to taste 
the rum, which the two men were Inclined to 
force on her had they not been remonstrated 
with by Brandon. 

Brandon had the consideration also to cut 
down with his axe, which he carried with him, 
a quantity of the: bushy bOugh9«o(r the mimosa, 
with which be liG^iii^ a sprt of hut for her ac- 
commodation ; «lii|||4||ving her there to await 
her fate, but k-ee^nf a wary watch over her at 
the same time, the three set-to at the provi- 
sions and liquors before them, and the raw rum 
presently getting into the heads of Swindell 
and Grough, they were soon ripe for any deed 
of brutal atrocity. 

Mark Brandon now found that his refined 
scheme of setting his two associates to do the 
work which could not fail to render aggressors 
still more hateful to the lady, operated against 
himself, for GrouglAnd Swindell having borne 
the burthen of the girl for some miles unassist- 
ed by Mark, they considered that their right to 
her was thereby so far increased as to give 
them a prior claim on the captive. 

This they urged with impudent confidence, 
and being inflamed with liquor, they determined, 
to carry their claims into effect without further 
delay, and almost, without caring to consult 
Brandon's mind in the matter ; for in the mad- 
jiess of their drunken excitement, they lost all 
respect for the superior intellect of which at 
other times they felt themselves under the in- 
vincible control. 

"What do you say, Roger 1" said he who 
among his companions was familiarly called 
Jemmy, to which the epithet of hang-dog was 
oocasionaUy added, taking one of the major's 
dollars from his pocket, *< shall it be a toss- 
up 1" 

"There's not fight enough for .that," replied 
.bis mate.; «*leiTiB put a lot.of. dpttara in a hat, 
\ and gaesa ndAk xn trv^fk,^* 
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•* And who is to be the umpire !" said Jem- 
Tny ; " a fair toss-up is the best way ; the moon 
gives light enough to see whether it comes 
\ down man or pillars/' 

" You forgot, my mates/' said Brandon, in- 
terposing, " that I have a vote in this affair ; 
the girl is as much mine as yours." 

*' And who was it that' carried her tl^ last 
four miles 1" said the pair, both at once. 

" We have worked for her," added Jemmy. 

" We have brought her hefe," said Roger, 
** and we will have her. Who says nay V* 

**But I have an equal right, surely," said 
Brandon : " who was it that persuaded her to 
come on so quietly 1" 

** Oh ! we all know that you have a devil of 
a tongue for the girls, Mark ; but those that do 
the hard work ought to have the first chance — 
that*8 what I say." 

" Come," said Brandon, " don't let us quarrel 
about a girl when we are running for our lives, 
as I may say ; and when our only chance of 
escaping from the colony is to agree together ; 
with the money that we have got safely plant- 
ed, we may have half the women in the col- 
ony." 

"I tell you what. Jemmy," said Roger 
Grough, "fair play is fair play, all the world 
over.« Share and share alike — that's bush law. 
Let us all three cast lots, s^nd he who win? has 
her." 

"Agreed," said Brandon, who trusted that 
his own sober state would be more than a 
match for the united wit of his two drunken 
companions ; '* I will prepare the lots." 

" What shall they be 1" 

** Here are three sticks," said Brandon ; 
" come closer. See, they are all of the same 
thickness. Two shall be short and one shall 
be long ; he who draws the longest wins." 

•* And who is to hold them 1" 

** You, Jemmy, if you like." 

" And who is to have the first'draw 1" 

** I and Roger will toss for that." 

** Agreed," said Roger. 

The sticks were prepared, Brandon making 
a dent on the longest with his thumb-nail, so 
as easily to be able to distinguish it from the 
rest. Then taking a dollar from his pocket, he 
offered it to Grough to toss. 

•* Do you toss 1" said Grough. 

'* No !" said Brandon, whose game was to, 
deprive the other two of the right to accuse 
him of foul play ; " you shall toss, Roger ; 
then you will be sure you have had a fair 
chance." , 

Roger tossed ; Brandon won. 

"Now for the sticks," said Roger, a little 
dissatisfied. 

" You have still an equal chance with me," 
said Brandon, wishing to soothe him. "For 
my oWn part, I don't care much which way it 
goes." 

*' Gammon !" said Jemmy Swindell. 

" Now !" said the holder of the sticks, " try 
jour luck, Mark." 

"Hold!" said a voice which startled the 
three. 

««What the devil is that!" cried Grough, 
aUrtiog up. • 

Brandon immediately went to the hut of 
liw^ in wbicb Helen was placed. He liMien« 



ed attentively. She was sleeping. Happily 
for her, she had not heard the conversation 
between the wretches, who, like wild beasts, 
were contending for her as their prey. 

" Hold !" said the voice again. 

" It is our pack-horse !" said Jemmy, with a 
gruff laugh. 

" Pack-horse, or what you please," said Jer- 
emiah, his good-natured sympathy excited by 
the horrible fate impending over the sister of 
Louisa ; " I say hold !" 

" Hold your jaw," said Roger, '* or I'll put a 
ball through your soft head." 

" You may put a dozen, if you like," said 
Jeremiah ; " but, I say, Mark Brandon — Glisten 
to me." 

" You had better hold your tongue," said 
Brandon. 

"But I won't hold my tongue. Listen to 
me, I say. I have a- thousand pounds in dollars 
to my credit at Hobart Town. Now listen to 
me ; let the young lady go free, and those thou> 
sand pounds I will divide ampng you." 

"Go to the devil with your dollars !" said 
Swindell ; " what's the use of dollars to us 
here — and nowl It's the gal we want, and 
the gal we will have.' Now, Mark, draw your 
lot." 

" For God's sake, don't commit such a hor- 
rible outrage on a poor defenceless girl ; such 
a deed as this would be sure to hang you, and 
damn you, too, past all redemption," cried out 
Jeremiah, excited by the imminency and the 
terrible nature of the peril to the poor resistless 
girl. 

"Gag him," said Brandon, quietly, "his 
noise may do mischief" 

Such practised hands were not long in carry- 
ing this recommendation into effect; and ai 
Jeremiah was bound hand and foot and inca- 
pable of resistance, the brutal Grough had no 
difficulty in preventing him from giving them 
further molestation by his cries. 

" Now," said Swindell, " time's going on ; it 
is for you to. draw first, Mark; here are the 
lots." 

Brandon stretched out his hand ; but during 
Jeremiah's generous expostulation, the sticks 
had become mixed and turned in his hand,' and 
Brandon could no longer distinguish the longest 
of them by the furtive mark which he had made 
before he had delivered them to the holder. 

" Draw," said Swindell, impatiently ; " what 
are you fiddling abouti draw and have done 
with it ; the longest wins." 

Brandon still hesitated, and endeavored to 
devise some expedient for confusing the op- 
erator. 

" Draw, I say," repeated Swindell ; « there's 
light enough from th^ moon to see the sticks, 
isn't there 1 There— look at them; and now 
take your chance, or let Roger draw first." 

" Let me see," said Brandon, " that the sticks 
are broken right, two short, and one long ,* that 
was to be the way." 

".No, no, none of your gammon with me, 
Mark ; I'm as good a man as you any day ojf 
the year, or night either. Why, you broke the 
sticks yourself! Do you suppose I'm bo green 
as to let yon feel whviVv \a xfeR^ Vw^vR^^^^^":*^ 
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" Now, Mark," said Grough, getting im- 
patient and suspicious as well as the other; 
" fair play in the bush, Mark. Don*t keep the 
lady waiting ; let one of us win ; and an equal 
chance for all. Well, if you won't draw, I 
will, and if I win, by - — Til have her." So 
saying, he stretched out his hand to the stakes. 

Brandon, thus urged, and seeing that his com- 
panions were not in a temper to be made fools 
of, hastily drew a stick. 

** Now, Roger," said the holder. 

Roger Grough drew. 

" Lost, all of you, by ," vociferated 

Swindell, measuring his own lot against the 
other two. 

'• Jem,'* said Brandon, in a low deep voice, 
" you can't have that girl." 

" Why not 1 I've won her !" 

" Give her up," said Brandon, -" and I will 
give up my share to the bag of dollars at the 
cave." 

"No ! keep your dollars and be ;«ru 

have the girl." 

*' She is tired and ill," said Brandon. 

" Oh, I'll soon rouse her up !'* 

It was at this moment that the raised voices 
of the disputants awakened Helen from her 
feverish slumber, and she overheard the rest 
of the parley; but exhausted with fatigue, and 
with her hands bound behind her,, she had 
neither the spirits nor the strength to attempt 
tofly. 

"I won't haveiber touched to-night, at any 
jate," resumed Brandon ; " it would be cruelty." 

" Gammon ! Mark ; that blarney won't do for 
me." 

"He has won her," said Grough, sturdily, 
" and he has a right to her ; that's bush law." 
• "I say again," said Brandon, coolly and 
^rmly, " you shall not molest that girl to-night." 

" And who is to hinder me 1" 

" I will," said Brandon. 

" Nay," said Grough, " we are two to one, 
Mark, anyhow ; and I stand by Jemmy ; there 
Jias been a fair draw, and Jemipay has won the 
gal fairly ; and what he has won he must 
have ; that's the rule of the bush, Mark ; and 
I'll stand by our rules ; and Jemmy shall have 
her!" 

" Wretched fools !" said Brandon, in a voice 
thick with passion, " what would- you be with- 
out me in the bush, or anywhere 1 and how are 
you to save yourselves except by my headf 
Sit down, I say, and give up. I have said the 
word ; the girl shall not be touched this ni^ht." 

** '^nd I have said the word," said the obsti- 
nate- Swindell, excited by the double stimulus 
of lust and liquor; "and if there were ten 
thousand Brandons in the way, I will have the 
girl ; I have won her, and she is mine." 

" Once more, I say, leave her alone," said 
Brandon, taking a step back. 

"We are two to one," repeated Grough, 
sulkily ; " it's you who must give way, Mark ; 
we are one too many." 

"Then thus I make the odds even," said 
Mark, discharging one of the barrels of his 
fowling-piece through the exulting Jemmy's 
head, and instantly leveling the other barrel at 
Roger ; " and now, mate," he said, before the 
oilier had time to recover his musket, which 
"^^s lying on the growid, **yoa see you are at 



my mercy ; but you are a man whose courage 
and faithfulness I respect : say — ^is it to be 
peace or war 1" 



CHAPTER XXVn. 

A niSCOVERT. 

TifevoR and the corporal made good way as 
long as the daylight lasted ; but when darkness 
began to encompass them, they were obliged 
to pause ; and the corporal, whose spirits were 
not sustained by the same feelings which ani- 
mated his officer, ventured to suggest, that try- 
ing to discover a track in the dark was not 
likely to be successful. 

But the ensign, reminding him that the young 
lady's glove pointed out that their course was 
the opening between the high hills whidi loom- 
ed in the distance, encouraged him to proceed, 
not forgetting to be liberal in his promises of 
personal reward — a motive, however, which the 
corporal indignantly repudiated, averring that it 
was stimulus sufficient for him to save the poor 
young lady from the clutches of " those black- 
guards," and "to have a slap at the rascals 
who had run off with agirl against her will !" 

They kept on, therefore, till they reached the 
entrance of the opening )Eind began to climb the 
ascent between the hills. ' ^ 

But Trevor was not long in experiencing the 
difficulty of going over unknown ground at 
night, obstructed at every step by dead timb^ 
and loose stones ; and although the moon lent 
its light, it was not sufficient to help them 
much in their difficult way; and when they 
came to "the entrance of the gorge, which was 
thickly covered with trees, even that light was 
obscured, and they were soon compelled to 
come to a stand-still. 

" I am inclined to think that the bushrangers 
must be somewhere hereabouts," said Trevor, 
sitting down on the ground, in which he was 
followed by his companion, "for they must 
have had the same difficulty as we have, in 
making their way through this'pass." 

" That is, if they came this way," remarked 
the corpoi'al, with much sagacity. 

"They must have come this way," replied 
Trevor, " if it was their intention to pass this 
tier of hills, for there is no other opening. But, 
as I say, their difficulty must have been the 
same as our own, and more — for they had a 
lady with them, and she could not walk like a 
man." 

"What shall I dol" asked the corporal, 
who, although it was too dark to distinguish 
objects, himself included, clearly, did not neg- 
lect to make the usual military salute, as he 
stood before his officer, waiting for orders. 

" That's just what I am at a loss about," re- 
plied the ensign, who was apprised .by the 
sound of the "present," more than by the sight 
of it, that his one soldier was standing in the 
accustomed respectful attitude. "But, my 
good fellow, sit down and rest yourself; you 
must be tired with this long march. You are 
used to the bush, I understand; wliat do you 
think is best to be done 1" 

" I cannot pretend to know so weil as your 
honor," replM the corporal, speaking deferen- 
tiaUy*, **bul,m nvY o^i]uoii« 1^ best thing to 
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be done ^ould be to light a fire, and try to get 
something to eat." 

"I am not at all hungry," said the ensign. 

" Of course, if your honor is not hungry," 
replied the corporal, "it would not be proper 
for me to be so ; but a good fire would warm 
us, and make us feel more comfortable; not 
that I feel cold, unless your honor feels so 
too." 

" The light of the fire may discover us," ob- 
served the ensign. 

" Never fear, your honor ; those blackguards 
will be thinking more of our discovering them, 
than of their discovering us. Besides, I will 
mount guard while your honor sits by the fire ; 
and, who knows 1 perhaps the young lady may 
see the light, and give us a screech, and then 
we can be down upon 'em in no time." 

'* You are a clever fellow, corporal ; l"^ could 
not have a better friend to second me, I see ; 
for I must allow our attempt is somewhat ven- 
turesome." 

" Oh ! we shall do very well ; only it's 
awkward to have nothing to eat in the bush ; 
though, as to drink, there is water; and that's 
the best drink, after all, when you can't get any 
better. And now to look for a bit of punk " 

"Punk! what's that 1" 

"Oh! it's a — a sort of big wart that grows 
on the trees ; and it's the handiest thing in 
nature to catch fire ; better than rag-tinder, 
any day. All that you want is a little fire to 
set it a-going." 

"But it strikes me," observed th^ ensign, 
" that if you have the fire already, you don't 
want the punk, as you call it, to make it. By- 
the-by, corporal, you are an Irishman, are you 
noti" 

"Not exactly, your honor. I am neither 
Enghsh nor Irish, quite ; becahse I was bom, 
by mistake, on the sea between England and 
Ireland ; so that the land of my birth was the 
Irish Channel, your honor. But my father 
and mother were Irishmen, and they always' 
said I was as good as English; and that no 
one, let him be English or Irish, or both, could 
be so mean as to take advantage of an accident 
like that. And I didn't stay long in Ireland 
neither ; for, before I could walk, I was march- 
ed with my father and mother, and the rest of 
the regiment, over the sea to America." 

" It must be in the air !" said Trevor, mu- 
singly to himself. 

" Just so : the air, as your honor says, is 
very cold ; and it's that makes us chilly. But 
you'll have a beautiful fire in a minute," said 
the corporal, snapping his flint on a slip of de- 
cayed punk, which he had removed with his 
Hail, and placed in th9 pan of his firelock. 

" Stop," said the ensign, " your piece will 
go off, and that will give the alarm." 

"Go ofi" ! your honor : how can it go off, 
^hen it's not loaded 1" 

"How is thati I thought your piece was 
loaded — ready for work." 

" Oh ! she is always ready for work, your 
honor ; butithere's no use dirtying her without 
occasion. I gave her a scour out at the cave yon- 
der, and made her as bright as a new pin in- 
side. Why ! I can load my firelock before one 
of those boshranging rascals could get his piece 
up to his shoulder." 

r 



"How are you off for ammunition 1"' asked 
the ensign, a little anxiously. 

" Box full ; I emptied two of the men's, vidio 
were hit, into'-^my own, before I came away 
from the creek. I hope your ho^or is well 
provided 1" 

" I have a large horn full of powder," replied 
the ensign, " a shotbelt full of small shot, and 
a bag of balls to fit the fowling-piece which 
the major lent me before we went afler the 
brig." 

"All right!" said the corporal. "Nothing 
like ammunition ! Why, we two, back to back» 
if your honor would permit me to take that lib- 
erty, could stand against all the natives in the 
island ! And now for some more wood ; there's 
plenty lying about, Juckily. There, sir, don't 
you think that looks cheery 1 If we could only 
get something to eat, we should do Very well. 
A kangaroo steak would be no bad thing ; and 
ril be bound there are plenty of them hopping 
about, if we could only see 'em ; any^ if your 
honor would not mind my banging my piece 
off at a boomah, that would be worth a car- 
tridge." 

" Better not ; it is of importance that we 
should come upon those villains by surprise ; 
and we can do very well for one night without 
supper. But we are losing time, corporal, we 
are losing time," said Trevor, fretfully. 

" Perhaps your honor would like to have a 
sleep 1 Then your honor wouldn't be losing 
time. I remember, when we were in America, 
our old colonel used always to bid us go to sleep 
when he had nothing else for us to do ; so that 
at last we got used to taking it anyhow, like 
our grub, when we could get it; and when we 
couldn't we went without. A long march and 
night air, as we used to ^ say, are the best 
things in the world to make a man sleep 
sound ; not that I would take the liberty to feel 
tired or sleepy, unless it was your honor's 
pleasure. Our old colonel used to say in 
America " 

" There must be no sleep to-night for either 
of us," interrupted the ensign abruptly, and 
starting up, as if stung with some sudden and 
painful thought. "God knows what atrocity 
those rufiians may be committing at this very 
moment. Corporal, are you strong enough to 
move forward 1" 

"Always ready to obey orders," replied the 
corporal, bringing his firelock to the " present ;'' 
" but, if I may be so bold as to ask, whiqh way 
is it your honor's pleasure to go ; and how shall 
we find our way in the darki" 

The ensign cast his eyes in the direction of 
the opening. The light of the fire, which, 
illuminated the spot where he was standing, 
made the country in the distance look more 
gloomy and dark; and he could not -disguise 
from himseU^he truth, that to wander about at 
night without a certain path to travel on, and a 
fixed point to go to, was a vain and fruitless 
labor. 

He had no doubt, from the significant point- 
ing of Helen's glove, that she had become 
Acquainted with the bushranger's intention te 
make their way to the opening at which he had 
arrived ; but whether Max^ iijtasAss^ -«^>^ 

\ to tVift Vett Vyw wAa Wsa ^^^> «^ ^^"^ ^"^^ 
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the tier of hills to his right, and penetrate into 
the interior in that direction, was a question 
which he fonnd it impossible satisfactorily to 
Tesolve ; and he was fully alive to the folly and 
uselessness of exhausting themselves in a pur- 
suit on a wrong track. 

'While he was anxiously pondering these 
thoughts, on the one side stimulated to action 
by the horrible thought of Helen being that 
night at the mercy of the bushrangers, and on 
the other, restrained by the consideration that 
to move without some reasonable certainty of 
moving in the right direction was a loss of time 
and a waste of strength, the corporal had stepped 
to some little distance from the light, in order 
that his view into the distance for some other 
Tvatchlire, which might perchance be burning, 
might not be confused by an illumination under 
his eyes. 

As he tried to pierce the gloom, he observed 
a white appearance on the trunk of a tree, re- 
sembliqf the ** mark" which explorers in the 
bush make for the purpose of finding their way 
back, as well as to assist them to keep in a 
straight line in their progress forward. Surprised 
at seeing such a sign in a part of the country 
which was generally supposed to be unexplored 
by white people, he advanced to the tree, and 
then he ascertained that the mark was indeed 
made by the white man's axe, but that it was 
not a mere " blaze ;" it was the white surface 
of the tree exposed, from the cutting off, inten- 
tionally, of a branch ; neither was there a sim- 
ilar *' blaze" on the opposite side of the tree, 
as is always the case when a tree is ** marked" 
as a post of direction. 

Guessing at once that it was the work' of the 
parties of vrh6m they were in pursuit, he made 
his way back without noise to his officer, and 
in a few words communicated the fact, taking 
the opportunity at the same time to hold the 
pan of his firelock towards the light of the 
£re, to see that it was free, and clearing the 
touch-hole with his pticker, lest any atom of 
punk should have insinuated itself into the ori- 
iiee. 

Trevor immediately accompanied him to the 
tree, and was at once convinced that the branch 
bad been but recently lopped off, and that it 
bad been done by the bushrangers. He agreed 
with the corporal that this seemed to argue 
thatr the bushrangers had made up their encamp- 
ment for the night in their immediate vicini- 
ty ; but in that case they had surely taken the 
alarm at the fire, and had, no doubt, reconnoi- 
tred him and the corporal while they were stand- 
ing near it. 

On examining the ground farther, however, 
they perceived the marks of the bough having 
been cut at both ends, and of having been 
pruned and fitted for some purpose. On inves- 
tigating more minutely the part of the tree from 
which thf bough had been cut, they calculated, 
from the thickness of the base of the excised 
part, that it must have been a piece of timber 
same twelve or fifteen feet long ; and measur- 
ing the two ends which had been cut off from 
the top and the bottom of the boogh, tHey 
found that it had been shoiten^d to a length of 
four ortve feet. But they were at a loss to 
conjecture the purpose' for which such a stake \ 
Jbsd been fashioned, \ 



However, it seemed quite clear that the axe 
of the white man had been at work within a few 
hours ; and there was every reason to conclude 
that it was the bushrangers who had been there 
before them. But although they made a most 
diligent search for a considerable distance round 
the spot, they were for some time unable to 
discover any farther trace of the enemy ; and 
it jvas not until they had proceeded more than 
half a mile from the fire that their perseverance 
was rewarded with success. 

On looking forward in the direction of the 
opening, Trevor fancied he saw something 
gently agitated by the wind, like a piece of rib- 
bon. It was not far from him ; and the moon 
having now risen high, there was a dim sort of 
light spread over the ground, suflicient for dis- 
tinguishing the outlines of objects. 

He hastened to the spot, and found on a 
forked branch of dead wood, projecting across 
the only path that was available at that point, a 
strip of a woman's dress. It seemed to have 
been torn ofT by accident, not design ; but 
whether by accident or design, it served the 
purpose of pointing out to him the direction of 
the bushrangers. 

Taking into consideration that he had now 
proceeded some distance through the opening, 
and regarding the towering hills on either side, 
which forbade advance to the right or to the 
led, he now felt assured that the bushrangers 
had determined to get through the pass without 
delay ; for it was not to be supposed that they 
would stop in their flight in the only path that 
was opefi for their retreat through the tier, and 
thereby render themselves liable to be discov- 
ered by a pursuing enemy. That would be, as 
they say, " giving away a chance ;" an act of 
folly which Mark Brandon, by all accounts, was 
the last man in the world to be guilty of. 

Encouraged, therefore, by this discoveiy, 
which showed that they were on the right scent, 
the spirits of the corporal were considerably 
raised, and those of the ensign proportionably 
excited; and Trevor determined to endeavor 
to make his way through the opening, as on the 
other side the rays of the moon would assist 
them in their progress, and enable them perhaps 
to discover some other sign of the retreating 
bushrangers, or of their captive ; and the cor- 
poral leading the way, as the one most experi- 
enced in bush-traveling, and their hopes raised 
by the good luck of the discovery which' they 
had already made, they pushed on as rapidly 
as the obscurity, the difficulty of the way, and 
the ascent which they had still to contend 
against, would allow. 

As Trevor had youth and love to animate 
him, and the corporal brought to the task the 
steady power of endurance possessed by an old 
soldier, neither of them would allow an expres- 
sion of fretfulness or fatigue to escape him ; but 
they kept on their way resolutely till they had 
descended the slope on the opposite side, and 
reached the level ground, when the corpoial 
halted :— 

*' May I inake so bold as to spe^ V' 

" Speak on," said the ensign ; "what is iti" 

" It*s this, yotrr honor. It strikes me that 
any one going up that hilt which we have left 
behind as would feel a little bit tired." 
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*' Why, then, you see, after being tired at the 
top of the hiU, they wouldn't stop there, espe- 
cially if they were making a run of it, but they 
"would bowl down hill like a spent cannon-ball, 
easy-like, till they came to the bottom.'* 

"Good; and what then V 

*' Why, when they came to the bottom, do 
you see, they would find themselves pretty well 
knocked up." 

" Are you knocked up, then, corporal 1" 

** That's just as your honor pleases. But to 
my thinking, those fellows., as they have the 
young lady with them, must be knocked up 
some time, whether she walks or they carry 

her " 

You are right, corporal." 
And then, as they would want some handy 
hiding-place to pass the night in, they would 
naturally look out for some hollow or sheltered 
spot " 

"You are quite right, corporal, and I was 
thinking so myself And now we will do this : 
suppose yourself to be a bushranger....." 

♦* Certainly, your honor, If your honor wishes 
it," said the corporal hesitatingly ; " but I had 
rather not ; it doesn't become " 

" We will suppose ourselves to be bushran- 
gers — ^both of us," continued the ensign 

" If your honor is pleased to be one — of course 
your honor knows the rules of the service bet- 
^r than I do — ^it would not be proper for me to 
object " 

" Well, then, suppose we were bushrangers, 
standing here, and looking out' for a place of 
shelter to hide in for the night, — what spot with- 
in range should we fix on 1" 

" Are we to have a gal with us 1" asked the 
corporal. 

Trevor winced at this question, which the 
corporal asked in all innocence, and entirely 
vrith the^iew to make himself as much like the 
bushran^rs as possible, in order that he might 
be in a better condition to reply seriatim to the 
question propounded by his officer. 

" Observe that hollow to the right," said the 
ensign, *' thick with trees " 

«* They look like mimosa trees," said the cor« 
poral. 

" Does it not strike you that it is just the 
spot for the bushrangers to choose 1" , 

'* I can't say what the bushrangers would do, 
because I never have been a bushranger my- 
self," replied the corporal ; " but if I had a 
]iarty under my command, and wanted a snug 
place to pass the night in, that's just the corner 
I sl^ould pitch on." 

Trevor looked behind him, up the slope of 
the hill which he had descended, and then 
threw his eyes towards the hollow, and en- 
deavored to divine the route which the bush- 
langers would choose, if they had it in their 
minds to make that spot the place of their re- 
treat ; and he thought he could trace, by the 
light of the moon, a clear path which it was 
likely they would take under such circumstan- 



He pointed it out to the corp<)ral, and direct- 
ed him to observe the bearings as we|l as he 
eoidd by the moonlight. Then placing himself 
in the stated direction, and desiring the corpo- 
Tal to keep a good lookout for the enemy, while 



the " line,'- the two advanced steadily and wa- 
rily into the hollow. 

T^vor kept on till he reached a point which 
he judged was about the centre of the mimosa 
trees, when he espied an object which resem- 
bled neither tree nor shrub, and which he at 
first supposed was some hut built by the na- 
tives. He whispered his supicions to the cor- 
poral. . But that experienced person,.in a similar 
whisper, informed the ensign that the natives 
never formed their break-winds of bran'bhes of 
trees, but always of slips of bark, which they 
contrived to strip from any trees convenient. 

" It must be the bushrangers, then," said the - 
ensign. 

" That's what I think," returned the corpo- 
ral, cautiously running down a cartridge. 

" Follow me, silently," said Trevor. 

Then, with their weapons in readiness, step- 
ping with the greatest caution, and prepared 
for immediate conflict, but desirous of surprising 
their enemies^ who they knew were resolute 
men ; and lending their ears to the slightest 
sound that arose in the stillness of the night, 
they advanced silently to the bush-hut which 
had excited their suspicion. 

The corporal forgot his fatigue and his appe- 
tite, in his hope of a " brush" with the bushran- 
gers ; and Trevor felt his heart beat with 
excitement so as almost to give audible sound, 
as he thought of Helen and her desperate posi- 
tion in the power of relentless ruffians. 

Possessed with these characteristic feelings, 
they made their way, as they supposed, without 
giving any alarm, to the back of the hut of 
boughs, where Trevor listened for a few mo- 
ments in breathless excitement. 



CHAPTER XXVlII. 

THB NATIVES. 

The major, in the mean time, was not a little 
surprised at Trevor's continued absence, and at 
the simultaneous disappearance of the corporal. 

He was desirous of consulting with him, as 
the commander of the military, in respect of 
their future proceedings ; and it was in the 
most fretful state of suspense, therefore, that 
he looked out for his return. But when the 
evening wore away, without any tidings of the 
young officer or his subaltern, the major's em- 
barrassment was changed to alarm, and his 
mind became troubled with all sorts of painful 
apprehensions. 

Til is new cause of alarm coming on him in 
addition to his absorbing anxiety for the safety 
of his daughter Helen, whose probable fate in 
the hands of remorseless ruffians was too dread- 
ful for the father to contemplate without the 
most violent agitation of grief and •rage, was 
almost too much for him to bear, and totally 
upset for the time the usual equanimity which 
it was his pride and boast under all' circum- 
stances to preserve. 

The mind of the major was the more dis- 
turbed at Trevor's absence, as it was most 
important that no time should be lost in adopt- 
ing measures for the reca^uw^ <a.lYi.^^w\ ^=^^ 

to his i^Vwe witiAt^AvN.ox ^'«^^>^^>^!!!r^. 
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plan of action. In this state of perplexity he 
remained until the dark had set in ; and then 
it was too late to^move about in the biph with- 
out knowing the country, and without having 
any fixed point towards which to direct his steps. 

But the habits of the old soldier prompting 
him not to neglect any means of assisting his 
friends, or of discovering his enemies, he dis- 
patched scouts in various directions, with or- 
ders to proceed warily and to listen for the 
sound of voices ; he directed them also to as- 
cend any convenient eminence, and to look out 
for the appearance of a fire in the distance. 

There was some moonlight, but not enough 
to be of much service ; and the men being un- 
acquainted with the country, and unaccus- 
tomed to the^bush, were not able to penetrate 
far into the wilds beyond the cave ; and they 
all returned with the same account, that they 
could neither see nor hear anything of their 
absent friends nor of the bushrangers. One of 
them reported, however, that at a particular 
spot, which he described as abounding in masses 
of irregular stones and rocks, he had heard 
noises that resembled the barking and whining 
of a dog. 

But this information afi!brded no assistance, 
as the major was aware that there existed a 
sort of native dog on thef island, of a speqies 
between that of a hyena and a jackall ; and 
neither Trevor nor the bushrangers, he knew, 
had a dog with them. 

Thus the night passed away very uneasily ; 
for the party at the cave, seeing that Trevor 
and the corporal did not return, were led to 
fear that they had fallen into the hands of the 
bushrangers ; and such a circumstance argued 
that the enemy was in greater force than the 
party of Mark Brandon only and his. two asso- 
ciates. It waa» possible, therefore, that they 
themselves might be attacked ; and the major 
sent a message to his mate on board the brig 
to keep a sharp lookout, while the party on 
shore kept watch diligently to guard against 
surprise. 

The major, however, knew too well the value 
of time to allow the hours of the night to elapse 
without making arrangements for starting at 
the earliest dawn of day in pursuit of his cap- 
tive daughter. 

In this expedition he decided on taking with 
him the two soldiers who formed part of the 
detachment under the command of the ensign, 
and who, being aware of the major's former 
rank in the army, though now no longer in the 
service, readijy agreed to obey his orders, and 
were scarcely less eager to rescue their officer, 
who, it was to be feared, had been taken by 
the convicts, than the major was to save his 
daughter. 

He then summoned his trusty mate to the 
council ; and in the first place he gave him 
written instructions, placing him in command 
of the vessel in his absence, " which," he said, 
'• might be for some days, or longer." 

He enjoined him to be particularly cautious of 
the approach of strangers, whether in boats or 
on rafts, and to keep the brig as much as pos- 
sible in the centre of the bay. 
He was at hrat Tnclioed to send the brig up 
the Derwent to Hobart Town, m order to coa- 



the vessel under the circumstances afforded ; 
but, on further consideration, he thought, as he 
was not acquainted with any family at Hobart 
Town, that she would be better in the brig, 
under the care of the trusty mate. Besides, it 
was desirable that the vessel' should remain 
where it was, near at hand, not only as a place 
of retreat on an emergency, but for the purpose 
also of furnishing assistance and supplies, 
should the occasion demand them. 

Neither did the major neglect in his arrange- 
ments the captured and woiinded convicts^ 
whom Trevor had left under the charge of the 
constable at the creek beyond the hills ; but as 
it would have been dangerous to leave the brig 
without the means of communicating with the 
shore, he was able to send only one of the 
boats for the removal of the wounded to the 
town. 

This boat he dispatched at once, as the night 
was fair ; and he wrote a letter by the convey- 
ance to the authorities at Hobart Town, com- 
municating the events which had taken place, 
and stating his fears that the ensign and the 
corporal had by some means been entrapped by 
Mark Brandon ; and that it was his intentioa 
to set ofiT at daybreak for the purpose of resca- 
ing his daughter from the bushrangers who had 
got possession of her, and of gaining intelli- 
gence of the ensign, who had disappeared so 
mysteriously. #; 

Having settled all these matters in a busi- 
ness-like manner, as became an experienced 
officer, and having paid personal attention to 
all the details necessary for their convenient 
travel in the bush, the major endeaVored to 
snatch a few minutes of repose ; but, although 
he closed his eyes, he could not sleep. Tie 
image of his daughter in the hands of merciless 
ruffians was constantly present to his mind- 
sometimes, to his disturbed fancy, extendiof 
her hands to him for help in her extvlmity ; and 
sometimes, preferring death to dishonor, in the 
agonies of a death inflicted by her own heroic 
hand. 

The dawn of the morning, therefore, came 
to him as a friend, to cheer him with its light, 
and to brace him up with its cooling freshness 
for the coming fatigues of the day. 

He instantly summoned his companions, for 
in the wilds of the bush subordinate followers 
soon come to be viewed in that light, as joint- 
sharers in privations and dangers ; and ail 
having been prepared over-night for their de- 
parture, and having taken leave of Louisa, as 
soon as there was sufficient daylight to enable 
them to distinguish any track left by the bush- 
rangers, they plunged into the intricacies of the 
pathless bush. ^ 

But the outset of this expedition was by no 
means propitious ; and a less cool and deter- 
min^ed character than the major might have 
been daunted in encountering the dangers by 
which it seemed he was to be beset in the veijr , 
beginning of his pursuit. 

The unusual circumstanc^f the appearance 
of a vessel in that unfrequentRl bay had excited 
the curiosity of a body of natives, who, unseeUt 
and at a distance, near the sea-shore to the 
westward, watched the manoB^avres of the brig 
and ihfi boats on the water, niey were able to 
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l)Qt their object was beyond the simple under- 
standings of the natives to comprehend. How- 
ever, as they had felt the mischievous effects of 
the interference of the white people with their 
hunting-grounds in other parts of the island, 
they were fully alive to the evil effects of the 
strangers taking possession of this district, and 
they regarded their proceedings therefore with 
the deepest interest. 

"When they observed that a party from the 
** big canoe" had landed and established them- 
selves on the shore at the cave by the margin 
of the bay, they began to fear that it was the 
intention of the white people to take possession 
of this part of their country also, and to drive 
them towards the barren wastes of the western 
coast, where the kangaroo and the opossum 
vere scarce, and where the sweet gum-trees 
were seldom to be met with. 

It was with much alarm, therefore, that they 
regarded the overt act of aggression, as man- 
ifested by the major and his sailors on the 
morning after their landing from the brig, when 
Mark Brandon, in pursuance of his schemes, 
had allowed them to go at liberty. 

They watched the white people closely ; and 
they observed a small party, consisting of four 
men and one^woman, depart from the cave 
and make their way into the interior. This 
they regarded as an exploring expedition for 
the purpose of surveying the country, and 
of examining into the condition of the game, 
and of the most favorable spots for building 
houses. 

Now it is to be borne in mind, that the na- 
tives of Van Diemen's Land had been gradually 
expelled, by the immigration of the white peo- 
ple, from some of the most fertile spots on the 
island ; that is to say, where the grass land was 
favorable to the increase of the kangaroo, and 
the peppermint trees to the opossum. These 
successive usurpations compelled the tribes of 
natives who were dispossessed of their hunting- 
grounds to fall back on the hunting-grounds of 
other tribes ; and the disputes to which these 
collisions gave rise were the cause of constant 
fghts between the conflicting parties. 

The natives, therefore, regarded the white 
people as most unjust and cruel oppressors ; and 
there was a mischief attendant on the encroach- 
ments of the Europeans in th^s country, greater 
than usually attends their usurpation of the 
lands of savage regions. 

The native of Van Diemen*s Land, the lowest 
in the scale of human beings, unlike the rudest 
of the most ignorant of other savages, had no 
fixed place of residence : he neither planted, nor 
sowed, nor built a dwelling. 

The country being destitute of indigenous 
fruits or roots on which man could subsist, his 
only resource for food were the few wild animals 
'Which the island afforded, and the gum of the 
trees, similar to those from which the well-known 
gum-arabic is produced. To these aliments were 
added snakes, occasionally locusts, large cater- 
pillars found in the resinous blue gum-tree, and 
a few other delicacies of a like nature ; which, 
however, were considered rather in the light of 
a rduih than as a substantial food. 

Their principal sustenance, therefore, being 
iriM game, it was necessary for them to have a 
^ide range of country at their command, in. or- 



der to afford them the means of subsistence ; 
and this led to the division of the country into 
different districts, in each of which a particular 
tribe reigned paramount, jealously resisting the 
intrusion of neighboring tribes ; which was in 
fact doing no more than defending the circuit of 
country from which they derived their means of 
living, from .the invasion of parties who had no 
right to trespass on them. 

It may be said that the necessity of traversing 
over a large space of country to procure subsist- 
ence, and the remarkable absence of anything 
like a permanent dwelling-house, had a recipro- 
cal action on the habits of the native of Van 
Diemen's Land. Having no house, he had no 
home ; and he had no tie to bind him to a par- 
ticular spot ; and having the JMjpt of roaming 
over the country for fbod, he fe^^e less neces- 
sity for a fixed dwelling-place, and therefore 
less solicitous about erecting one. 

Thus he had ever remained, so far as his his- 
tory can be ascertained, the only being in the 
human form without a roof of some sort where- 
with to shelter himself from the inclemencies of 
the weather. 

It is to be observed, also, in explanation of the 
peculiar habits of those aboriginals, that the 
country produces no wild seed similar to any 
grain, such as wheat, barley, or Indian corn : 
they had no bulbous root, nothing hke the yam, 
or the banana, or the bread-fruit. Neither 
have they any nutritive fruit in the whole of 
Australia. 

This singular denial of nature in these coun- 
tries of the food necessary for the sustenance 
of man in the shape of grain, fruit, herbs, or vege- 
tables, is of a piece with the other singularities 
of those primitive regions. There the trees are 
all evergreens, and shed not their leaves annu- , 
ally, but their bark ; almost all that grows there 
is, in some respects, different from all that 
grows in the rest of the known globe ; and all 
the animals, and even some of the fishes, pos- 
sess an organic peculiarity of formation, in the 
false belly, or pouch, which is different from that 
of the animals in all other countries. 

It is to be observed that the natives of Van 
Diemen*s Land are now to be spoken of in the 
past,tense, for none exist at present in the col- 
ony ; the remnants of the surviving tribes having 
been removed to an island, which they have to 
themselves, under the care of the government ; 
but these records of their customs and habits 
refer also, mainly, to aU the kndwn existing 
tribes of the continental island of Australia still 
existing, but fast disappearing before the exter- 
minating approaches of the white people. 

The absence of any grain indigenous to the 
country, deprived the native of Van Diemen's 
Land of the opportunity of cultivating the arts 
of agriculture even in their rudest form ; for there 
was no material on which he could exercise his 
industry, or which could be th^ means of devel- 
oping his ingenuity. 

Neither was there any animal which could 
be domesticated. The kangaroo is the only an- 
imal fit for food, so far as has yet been discov- 
ered, in all Australia ; and this creature is pecu- 
liarly unfitted for domestication; and all the 
arts of the settlers in the various Australia.^ 
colonies have fa\\n^ \» ^'kj mw^ >iXsaxsL \a Nasaa*^ 
ilk a oeiXam ^A%t^ \ axA. Vsi ^^ ^^oste^sswis^oc' 
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cated state it seldom lives long ; for such is the 
fondness of this strange and ancouth animal for 
liberty, or such is its necessity, that it soon 
pines away and dies when deprived of its free 
range of forest pasture. 

Thus the native of Van Diemen's Land was 
compelled by necessity to be what he was, and 
what he is in other parts of Australja, a mere 
wandering savage, without a home, and with- 
out those arts, contrivances, and tendency to 
intellectual development and progress, which 
the possession and the love of home engender. 
It is remarkable, iJso, that the native of Van 
Piemen's Land had not arrived even at that 
degree of human progi^sss, which consists of 
feeling the necessity of some sort of clothing, 
for decency's ^|u, or even for the purpose of 
warmth in thel|pf season of the year, which in 
that latitude is sometimes, in the early morning, 
very severe. 

Thus they were mere savages, having only 
one thought, that of obtaining the day's subsist- 
ence, for they never provid^ for the morrow ; 
and of preserving for their own use — that is, 
each tribe its own district — ^the extent of coun- 
try which formed their hunting-ground. 

It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that 
they regarded the white people, from the first, 
with suspicion and distrust, and that having 
been already driven from the lands of which 
they had from time immemorial retained pos- 
session, they were exceedingly jealous of the 
intrusion of strangers on the portions which 
remained to them ; and that they were ready to 
resist such aggressions by all the means in their 
power. 

It was with such dispositions that the body of 
natives already referred to in this narrative re- 
garded the landing and the proceedings of the 
major and his sailors ; and it was from the cir- 
cumstance of his companions being divided, first 
into the party of five, under Mark Brandon, — 
then into the party of two, being that of the 
ensign and the corporal, — and aOerwards into 
the party of three, consisting of the major and 
the two soldiers, — that they conceived the pro- 
ject "of cutting them ofiT in detail, and of destroy- 
ing the enemies whom they supposed had come 
to deprive them forcibly of their own country. 
And the natives of this particular tribe were 
the mure exasperated and savage in their feel- 
ings, as they had been successively driven from 
district to district, first by the white people, and 
then by their fellows, until they had been forced 
to content themselves with a part of the territory 
abutting on the sea-coast, which from its sterile 
character was scarcely sufficient, with their ut- 
'most diligence, to afford them the means of 
supporting life. 

It was a few prying scouts of this tribe of 
angry and revengeful natives, the main body 
consisting of about forty individuals, men, 
women, and children, who now watched the 
motions of the major and his two companions, 
as they departed from the camp, the rest of his 
sailors having returned to the brig, which was 
shortly afterwards anchored in the middle of the 
bay. 

The major himself, wh«n he had proceeded 
about two miles from the cave, first caiigbt sight 
of a moving, body, entirely black and naked. 



His curhosity to see these original possessore of 
the soil of which he had come to take his share 
by right of immigration, was so great, that he. 
was rather pleased at the circumstance than 
otherwise, as he was well armed and accompa- 
nied by two men used to discipline and to the 
management of their weapons ; and be had no 
fear for Louisa's safety, who, being on board 
the brig, and under the care of the vigilant 
mate, he considered to be in a perfect state of 
security. 
. He pointed out the object to his men ; bat 
before they could catch sight of it, the native 
had disappeared. 

The major expressed his desire to endeavor 
to come to some parley with the savage ; but 
he found his men by no means of the same in- 
clination ; and they were full of stories relating 
to the treacherous and ferocious character of 
the natives, of whom, soldiers as they were^ 
they seemed to be possessed with a sort of su- 
perstitious dread. The major made light of 
their representations ; but before the end of his 
campaign, he had abundance of opportunity of 
arriving at a better knowledge of the aborigi- 
nals whose acquaintance he was so anxious 
to cultivate. 

The further description, however, of the 
major's dealings with the savages must form the 
subject of another chapter, as the course of the 
narrative demands our attention to the adven- 
tures of the lover in pursuit of the more savage 
captors of his mistress. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

A TOKEN. 

Trevor stood for some time in a crouching 
attitude behind the hut of boughs, bis mind 
tortured by the most horrible fears for the fate 
of Helen. 

He stood ; and he listened ; and he held his 
breath ; but he could hear no sound. 

Presently he protruded his head cautiously 
round the but ; but he could see nothing. 

The clear moonlight shone on a small open 
space in front of the hut, but an universal si- 
lence prevailed ; and the moon seemed to shed 
her un impassioned beams on a cold and silent 
solitude. 

Astonished at this stillness, he touched the 
corporal on the arm, as an intimation to follow 
him ; and retiring backwards among the busby 
mimosa trees, he made a circuit to the right, 
under the concealment of their shadows, till he 
came in front of the hut. 

Still there was no sign of living thing ; hut he 
saw between him and the hut a dark mass 
lying on the ground, which excited his atten- 
tion. 

There were no dead trees encumbering the 
park-like space where he was standing, and the 
dark mass looked strange in that place, and in- 
congruous with its general appearance. He 
directed the corporal to move forward and ex- 
amine it. I 

The corporal made the usual salute, and 
obeyed with military promptitude; not neglect- 
ing to look about him, however, as he advanced 



from the protective shade of tbe trees to the 
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Bot lie had no sooner reached the appear- 
ance which bad excited his officer's suspicion, 
than he stopped suddenly, and cocking his mus- 
ket, which he directed towards the object, 
stood in an attitude prepared to fire or charge. 

In this position he continued to advance by 
short steps nearer and nearer, until he got close 
to it, when he disengaged his right arm from 
his firelock, and beckoned tq the ensign to join 
nim. 

His ofilicer was quickly at his side ; and then 
he saw that the mass was a man lying with his 
face to the ground, and lipparently asleep. 

The corporal made signs that they should 
pounce upon the man and bind him, to which 
Trevor assented by a. nod. 

Laying his musket, therefore, softly on the 
^ass, the corporal sprung at the > supposed 
sleeping man, and seizing bis two arms, wrench- 
ed them behind his back, at the same time put- 
ting his knee on his body to keep him down ; 
but the man made no resistance, and gave no 
sign of being aroused from his slumbers, and it 
struck the eorporal that his hands were partic- 
ularly cold. He turned him over on his back. 



kiss the inanimate substance which had been 
in contact with her hand, when he perceived, he 
thought, .something unusual within. 

Turning the inside to the light of the moon, 
he saw written in dark thin red lines the letter 
" N," and the word " West." He fancied that 
the thin red lines were not quite dry. 

The corpora], seeing that his officer was agi* 
tated with somestrong emotion, asked eagerly-^ 

** If he had learned any news of the younff 
ladyl" 

The ensign showed to him the writing on the 
glove, which was of leather, and of a light color. 

*^ That^s blood V said the corporal, at once, 
and without ceremony. " And this, I presume^ 
sir, is the other glove belonging to the youn^ 
lady ; and the poor thing has written this with 
the only ink she could get — with her own blood 
— ^to assist us in our search after her. ' Well — 
she has a spirit, has that girl I I'll be bound.she 
would snap ofiTa firelock like a regular !" 

*' Her blood !'* repeated Trevor, shuddering ; 
*' this is her blood ! This is her love-token, 
addressed to me ! My God ! what will be the end 
of this fearful tragedy ! Yes, Helen, I under- 



and then the aspect of that fixed cold face, and stand it ! Xou will shed your own blood rather 
those half-opened eyes, on which the rays of the khan yield yourself to the commands of those 
moon shed their faint light, revealed at once Temorseless villains! If they have no mercy 



that the man was dead. 

'* He is dead," said the corporal, in a low 
voice. 

" Are you sure 1" said the ensign, holding his 
piece prepared, and looking around him with an 
uneasy glance ; for he was well aware, that as 
they stood exposed in that open space, they 
were an easy mark for an enemy lurking be- 
hind the trees. 

"Dead!" repeated the corporal; *' there is 
no doubt of that. I have seen death too often 
to mistake it. Now, who is this 1 One of the 
bushrangers 1" 

'* Let us examine the hut," said Trevor ; " it 
is possible that our enemies are there." 

Saying this, and impressed with an idea that 
he should either find Helen within it, or some 
trace of her having occupied it, he proceeded to 
the front, accompanied by the corporal; and 
while Trievor in his eagerness pulled down the 
leafy branches which obstructed his view, the 
corporal stood ready to defend his officer from 
any sudden attack. 

But a very brief survey convinced Trevor 
that the hut was empty. He nevertheless pro- 
ceeded to examine it thoroughly ; and he pres- 
ently discovered the other glove of Helen, and 
the fellow one to that which he already had in 
his possession. 

This token he in a moment comprehended 
was intended to convey to him that the poor 
girl, although still in the power of the bush- 
rangers, had not met with any violent treat- 
ment at their hands ; although the dead body 
of the man on the grass seemed to signify that 
there had been a quarrel among them, very 
likely for the possession of their victim. 

But the finding of the glove was on the whole 
satisfactory, as it assured him of the existence 
of Helen ; and he felt within him a strong con- 
viction that the heroic girl would not be dishon- 
ored and alive. 

As he gazed on the token, agitated with these 



on their own comrades, they will have none on 
you, poor girl ! But, ^hank God, I am so far 
on their track ; and, at any rate, I have on^ 
two to contend against, for their own passions 
have doubtless slain the third, who lies here 
food for the eagles and jackalls ! It's a pity, 
though, that the gallows has been robbed ef 
its legitimate prey." 

The corporal, who had not the slightest idea 
of Miss Horton and his officer having been pre- 
viously acquainted, was utterly at a loss to 
imagine the reason for the ensign indulging in 
this lover -like rhapsody; but being aware of 
the exposure of their condition, he thought him* 
self warranted, as he was almost three times 
the age of his officer, to recall his attention to 
actual circumstances. Performing the usual 
salute, therefore, with his hand to his cap, he 
ventured to say — 

" Your honor is a pretty mark for any rascal 
wanting to have a shot at you ; what shall we 
do with this dead body 1 I suppose your honor 
has no objection to*my examining him, to see 
what he has got about him !" 

« Do so ; it may give us some information." 

Having this permission, the corporal, who 
had not the slightest fastidiousness about the 
body being dead or alive, immediately proceeded 
to turn it about and to examine it for efifects. 
Wrapped round the body he found a stout hand- 
kerchief, in which was inclosed a quantity of 
dollars. 

The corporal was by no means of a greedy 
disposition — but dollars were dollars ; and ■ 
some vague ideas of their being legitimate 
plunder, for he looked on the dead convict in 
the light of an enemy killed by the chances of 
war, involuntarily took possession of his mind. 
He regarded the silver affectionately ; weighed 
some of them in his hand ; and, looking up to 
the ensign with a dubious air, inquired — 

" What shall I do with these I" 
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" Trouble ! your honor ; no trouble at all : 
they are as light as a feather," said the corporal, 
tying them with alacrity round his own waist. 
'* But how did this rascal come by them, 1 won- 
der 1" a scruple of conscience suddenly seizing 
on the old soldier. 

*' I have no doubt," replied the ensign, ** that 
they are part of those stolen from the major." 
f *^ Then they belong to the major," said the 
corporal, with a disappointed air ; *' and in that 
case they can't be considered fair plunder ; and 
they are heavy as lead ! I don't think they will 
ipaake roe walk lighter in the bush ; and so, , 
"With your leave, your honor," continued the 
corporal, untying the handkerchief from his 
waist, with a deep sigh, " I will plant them 
where somebody may find them again, and see 
whether this rogue has anything else that 
might be useful." 

Nothing more was to be found, except about 
half ^ pound of tobacco and a short wooden 
pipe, which the corporal took possession of 
without the slighest hesitation. 

" This is a something," he said, when he had 
concluded his search,. and had offered the to- 
bacco and the pipe to the ensign, who desired 
him to keep them ; ** but I wish the rascal had 
carried some prog with. him. Shall I bury this 
chap, or leave him where he is 1 He. would lie 
more comfortable if he had a sod over him ; 
and though no doubt be was a big rascal, your 
honor, he is dead now, and that makes an end 
of all." 

" You are quite right, my good fellow," re- 
turned the ensign, who was as much pleased 
with his subaltern's right-feeling, as he was 
amused occasionally by his absurdities ; ** but 
without tools we should have a difficulty in 
making a grave for him; — ^besides, we have 
other things to think of It is clear to me that 
the bushrangers have made off from this place ; 
but as it is impossible for them to travel ra4)idly 
in the night, I am inclined to think they cannot 
be many miles distant ; and we have the clue to 
their course ; it is to the noith-wett. We must 
make out as well as we can which way that is, 
and try to come up with them before the morn- 
ing." 

"Will your honor look at your watch and 
see what the time is 1" 

The ensign found that his watch was stopped, 
from not having been wound up. He uttered 
some pettish expressions at his own forgetful- 
ness. 

" Sure it's only counting from the time your 
honor's watch stopped," said the corporal, 
** and that will give us the true time exactly." 

But Trevor, albeit that he admired the extra- 
ordinary confusion of ideas which had suggested 
to his subaltern so novel a mode of ascertaining 
the hour, had recourse to other means for sat- 
isfying his mind on that important point ; and, 
regarding the aspect of the heavens, he judged 
that the night was near its close. But the cor- 
poral formed his opinion from le&s scientific 
data. 

" The morning can't be far off," he said, " for 
the cold is always greatest just before sunrise, 
and it nips my fingers just now so that I can 
hardly handle my firelock ; and 1 fancy I see a 
lUfference in the light yonder." 

*JVdw, " said the ennign, " we have rested 
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ourselves long enough. Let us make another 
effort, and endeavor to surprise these rascals 
fore the morning breaks. " 

** I am ready, your honor, to go to the end of 
the island, if \i is your honor's pleasure. I will 
just throw these loose boughs over the body, 
with your honor's leave, so that I may feel that • 
I have done as I would be done by. No know- 
ing whose turn it may be next," he added, as 
he cast some branches over the body ; " there, 
my man, that's all we can do for you, and be 
thankful for that. You have been a bad one in 
your time, I reckon : however, it's all over now ; 
so better luck to you in another world." 

With this valedictory address the corporal 
joined his officer, who was )vaiting for him at « • 
few paces* distance with a little impatience. 
The two then proceeded onwards at a brisk 
pace. 

But Trevor soon found that to make progress 
in the bush at night, without any prominent^ 
point for direction, was a more difficult task 
than he had anticipated. He had made his way 
through the opening pretty well, but then he 
had the two sides of the hiUs to keep him right. 
Now that he was onJevel ground, amidst trees 

Shich prevented his view, and obliged to turn 
lide frequently to avoid the obstructions in the 
way, he found that to make progress in the right 
direction under such circumstances was ac im- 
possible task. 

Besides, after about an hour's toil, the moon's 
light failed him, and they were left in almost 
complete darkness. Fearing, therefore, that he 
might be wandering from the very point which 
he desired to pursue, and that* their attempt in 
the dark was only so much labor lost, he came 
to a halt, and, wearied out with his night's 
march, threw himself on the grass. 

The corporal gladly followed his example ; 
and for some time neither spoke, Trevor being. . 
occupied with the most anxious fears for the 
safety of Helen, and the corporal being engaged 
in an abstruse mental problem as to how the 
rictualing department was to be earned on. . 

This interesting question, which always occu- 
pies so much of a soldier's thoughts on active 
service, was the more pressing on the present 
occasion, as the corporal, from long habits of 
observation, and from certain admonitions of 
(he inward man, became aware that it was a 
practical one, the solution of which could by no 
means he indefinitely postponed. And indeed 
Trevor, lover and enthusiast as he was, began 
to feel those sympton\s of incipient craving for 
food which reminded him that, although mental 
resolution may do much in supporting fatigue, 
it is necessary to support the corporeal faculties 
by something more solid than such ethereal ali- 
ment. 

It was with heartfelt sympathy, therefore, 
that he responded to an involuntary ejaculation 
which, in a momient of uncontrollable emotion 
at the idea of a beefsteak, escaped from the 
corporal, who had fallen into a dozing reverie : — 

•* By the powers, wouldn't I give one of those 
dollars for a mouthful % We roust look out for 
some game. — ^A cockatoo or a panrot would be 
better than nothing," continued thb corporal, 
becoming more excited. 

" This sort of traveling," said the ensign, " is . 
no easy maWei. 1 ^v&Vil we had a compass with.^ 
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-us ; we shall get puzzled in the bush, I fear, 
•without some guide to direct us." 

" Your honor never was out on a bush caD# 
paign before?" 

" Never : I have always had an inclination to 
explore the country, but I fear we are not well 
provided." 

" Ah ! it's all very well to explore a country 
where there are plenty of farm-houses, and vil- 
lages with inns and public-houses handy ; but 
exploring in this country, your honor, is quite 
a different thing. It's all a waste, and (here is 
nothing to be got but what you bring down with 
powder and shot ; a^d that's- a sad waste of 
ammunition when you have natives and savages 
to provide against. But will your honor allow 
me to ask if it is your intention to seek for 
these bushrangers all over the island 1 It's 
hard to find a man in the bush when he is de- 
termined to hide himself!" 

*' I will not stop till I have rescued the young 
lady," replied Trevor with determination. " But 
we must hope that we shall come upon their 
track as soon as we have daylight to help us ; 
and four persons cannot move about even in the 
bush without leaving some marks of their steps 
behind them." 

" If we only had one of the natives to help 
us !" said the corporal. " It's wonderful to see 
how those black fellows can track in the bush, 
where a white man can see nothing !'* 

**■ We must hope that we shall have no occa- 
sion for that," replied the ensign. '*I am 
strongly of opinion that these rascals are net 
far off. And see — the daylight is coming. Do 
you observe the faint glow in the sky yonder 1 
That is the east; now we have a guide to 
the north-west. It was lucky that we stopped 
where we did. We were going quite out of 
our way. Now to find the track." 

" If your honor would allow me to give my 
advice," said the corporal, " it would be to find 
our wa^ back to the place that we started from ; 
I mean where the dead man lies by the hut of 
boughs. There we shall fiod the track, if there 
is any track to be found; and when we are 
once on it, we can keep it. But if we go to- 
wards the north-west from the spot where we 
are, we may travel on a^l our lives and never 
come up with the enemy ; for you see, sir, we 
may be going to the north-west, and the enemy 
too, and yet we may never hit on them« because 
we are marching side by side all the time." 

" In parallel lines," said the ensign ; " I un- 
derstand." 

" The best line," continued the corporal, " is 
to be in the same line as they are, and then we 
may stand a chance to come up to them, which 
we might never do by the lines that your honor 
speaks of" 

The ensign thought that his subaltern's ad- 
vice was good ; and as the light of the morn- 
ing was now Increased sufficiently to enable 
them to look about them, he lost no time in 
regaining the spot from which they had wan- 
dered. 

The corporal was not a little delighted, on 
casting his eyes around him,' to observe on the 
mimd on which the unfortunate Jeremiah had 
mta temporarily located the night before, a 
MiMttiing which his fora^g eye quickly de- 
Miilto be, as he empbaUcaUy pronounced it, 
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** prog ." and although it was in the form of two 
humble ship's biscuits, a supply of which form- 
ed part of Jerry's load, it was a prize under the 
circumstances of which both he and the ensign 
eagerly availed themselves. 

To add to their present good fortune, the cor- 
poral in a few minutes was able, to make out 
clearly the point from which the bushrangers 
had started when they left the place; which 
was in a different direction from that adopted 
by Trevor, t 

Animated by the feeling of certainty of direc- 
tion,^ which has such an astonishing effect on 
the spirits in the bush, — while the contrary fear 
produces an oppression of the mind, and a con- 
fusion of ideas, against which it is most difficult 
for the strongest mind to struggle, — and refresh- 
ed by the modicum of food which they had found 
so opportunely, the corporal led the way, keep- 
ing his eye steadily fixed on the track, which 
was here and there visible ; while the ensign 
followed at a short distance in his rear, with 
his attention directed to the general aspect of 
the country, and eagerly listening ibr the slight- 
est sound which might betray the vicinity of 
the enemy. 

In this way they proceeded rapidly for some 
miles without meeting with anything in their 
course, until they reached the borders of a wide 
and sterile-looking plain, entirely bare of trees, 
which stretched out to the base of a high hill 
beyond. 

They looked to the right and to the left, but 
they could see nothing. 

The track, however, evidently pointed to the 
opposite hill ; and the corporal and his officer, 
girding up their loins, prepared to traverse the 
dreary expanse, well aware that in their pas- 
sage they would form conspicuous moving ob- 
jects to the view of any one on the eminence 
beyond ;' and that, if the bushrangers were not 
too far advanced to catch sight of them, they 
would become aware of pursuers being on their 
track. 

" It can't be helped," said the corporal : " that 
.cunning rascal, Mark Brandon, seems to have 
chosen this way on purpose that he might have 
the opportunity of seeing what was behind him. 
I'll be bound he is on the hill yonder, watching 
us all the time. If we were standing on that 
height, we should be able to see ourselves oi) 
this bare place as plain as can be !" 

" Let us make haste, then," said Trevor ; " that 
hill cannot be more than a mile off. We may 
come up with him yet." 

" Distances deceive in the bush," quietly re- 
plied the corporal. "But I will not fail, your * 
honor, depend on it, now or any time. But that 
Mark Brandon is not easily to be outwitted. 
We must be cautious not to lose the track. I 
must ask your honor to keep at a little distance 
behind; for nothing distracts more than two 
going abreast. If your honor will try to keep a 
straight line to the hill yonder, while I look for 
marks, we shall have the better chance between 
us of keeping the track, so as not to lose time ; 
and time is everything now." 

** Stop," exclaimed the ensign ; " stand still : 
there they are ! but we were gpin^ wwswi,- 
Look there— to ihA i\^x. "^^^^Xs^ ^iwBSl^^ 

\il." 
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*' Where V* said the corporal, looking round, 
and handling his firelock. ' 

"There! — to the right. Run your eyes 
along the ground in the direction of my fowling- 
piece. " 

"I see!" said the corporal ; "but " 

" How many of them do you see 1 I fancy I 
can see only two." 

"There are only two," said the corporal, 
with his eyes attentively fixed on the object ; 
" but I thought so — ^they are movyig now." 

** Which way V 

" It matters little to us," replied the corporal, 

grounding his firelock, " which way they are 

Moving ; but I should like to get within shot ; 

for it is said that their fat is the best thing in 

the world to heal wounds." 

" Their fat ! whose fat V 

"Emu fat, your honor. Those are two 
emus that you see yonder. They deceive one 
at first, in the distance ; but when they begin to 
move, their long legs tell what they are. They 
say a plume of emu^s feathers is worth some- 
thing in England. I don't know whether they are 
good eating ; though I have heard, I think, that 
their flesh is something like beef. At any rate, 
broiled emu wpuld be better than nothing just 
now." 

" We must not think of eating or drihking till 
we have come up with the bushrangers. But if 
you could near one of them, and could knock him 
down with the but end of your musket without 
losing any time, I see no objection to that." 

" Get near them ! your honor ; why, they are 
the shyest birds in nature, and it's a hard mat- 
ter to run them down on horseback. And they 
always take to the mountains when they are 
-chased. It's of no use thinking of them ; so now 
for another march across this plain. There's 
one good thing al^out it — ^there's no dead timber, 
and no big loose stones lying about, that worry 
one so in many places. We must keep a sharp 
lookout, your honor, when we near the foot of 
the hill, for it will be easy for those blackguards, 
if they are there, to pick us ofi! as we are 
coming up. The sooner we are over this plain 
the better." 

" Go on, then," said Trevor, " and put your 
best leg foremost, corporal, for something tells 
me that before long we shall come up with the 
rascals." 

" If we do come up with them," said the 
corporal, handing his musket viciously, "it 
shall be a bad day for them or for me ! They 
shan't say that I have had this march for no- 
thing." 

After this professional exclamation, the cor- 
poral kept silence, being busily engaged in fol- 
lowing the track ; and the two wayfarers con- 
tinued their march over the plain at a pace which 
showed that, notwithstanding their previous fa- 
tigue and scanty refreshment, neither their cou- 
rage nor their strength flagged in their spirited 
€9terprise. 

-i.^. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

THE PRECIPICE. 

Th9 corporal guessed right when he coi^ec- 

tared that Mark Brandon was on the lookout 

oa the high bin in the distance ; bat he was 



far from divining the ulterior object of the 
wily bushranger in taking a route which he bad 
clitiBen for the purpose of better baffling his 
pursuers. 

When he had committed that decisive act» 
the night before, and with his fowling-piece 
presented at his remaining associate, with his 
finger on the trigger of the second barrel, had 
oflfered him, in a tone determined but concilia- 
tory, " peace or war," the fellow-ruffian, taken ' 
by surprise, and without the possibility of efl!ec- 
tual resistance, could do nothing but submit. 
Mark, however, modulated the tones of his 
voice so as to convey his own desire for peace ; 
and as it was in his power, by a slight motioa 
of his finger, to render it a matter of indifl^er- 
ence which way he was answered, his comrade 
could not but consider that he was in some de- ^ 
gree beholden to him for the life which it was 
in Brandon's power to take without parley on 
the instant. 

Besides, the coarse and brutal Grough, who 
had nothing but his animal strength to rely on, 
was by no means inclined to quarrel with one 
on whose wit and contrivance he depended for 
escape from the colony. It was with . undis- 
guised satisfaction, therefore, that he received 
this earnest of his comrade's especial good 
will towards him in particular ; and he express- 
ed his acquiescence in Brandon's little arrange- 
ment in respect to the defunct Swindell with 
characteristic disregard as to there being one 
more or less in the world, so long as the lat- 
ter part of the hypothesis did not regard him- ' 
self: — 

« D the fool !" he said, " it was no more 

than he deserved ; what, was the use of quar- 
reling, when they ought to hang together, and 
stand by one another ; and as to the gal, he 
was ready, he said, if Mark would only say the 
word, to cut her windpipe, and have done with 
her, for she was only an incumbrance in the 
bush, and that would be the best way qf set- 
tling the matter ; for he had always remarked, 
he emphatically averred, that wherever there 
was a woman there was sure to be mischief, 
and especially where there was only one 
among three, which was always certain to give 
rise to words even among* the best friends ; and 
so that the shortest way was to get rid of her j" 
and saying (his, he made a step or two towards 
the hut, looking at Brandon, and with the same 
sort of air as a man would have about to kill a \ 
sheep. 

But Mark, with a confidential wink, took him 
aside, and in a whisper explained to him that it 
was important that Helen's life should be 
spared, in order that she might be made use of 
as a hostage to be played ofi* in their operations 
against the major. 

He said that fathers sometimes had the most 
extraordinary afiection for their daughters ; 
and that no doubt, in the present case, the 
major would oflfer them a large sum to restore 
the girl *; but that his intention was to insist on 
his placing a boat at their disposal, well provid- 
ed and stored, in which they could make their 
escape, as the condition for the restoration of 
his daughter. 

To this project, which struck him as^ re- 
markably cler& oTiej and altogell^ worthy of 
the xepuX&tioix qC MAxk^ as b^i^.'tlp to mora 
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dodges than any goveroment-man in the colony, 
Grough at once assented, with enthusiastic 
. expressions of approbation. " Bat he thought," 
he said, and this opinion he expressed aloud, in 
order that the party concerned might have the 
full comfort of its suggestion, " that there was 
no use at all in keeping ^ that fat little man,' 
meaning Jeremiah, any longer, for he only ate 
their grub, and tired them to look after ; and 
that a stick with his knife — for it was a pity to 
waste powder and shot in the bush — would put 
an end to that trouble, in a way," as he express- 
ed it, 'f comfortable to the gentleman and to 
themselves." 

To this Mark said he had no objection, and 
that his comrade might gratify himself in that 
trifling matter according to his own fancy ; 
but he recommended him to postpone the 
pleasure until the gentleman had done his 
work, and had carried the stores with which 
he was laden to the place of their conceal- 
ment. 

The unhappy Jeremiah, who, although bound 
and gagged, was not deaf, and who had the 
satisfaction of overhearing the amiable conver- 
sation of the two bushrangers concerning him- 
self, expressed his personal disinclination to 
the arrangement by deep deprecatory groans, 
and by various convulsive rollings and tum- 
blings on the grass, expressive of the emotions 
to which he was unable to give vent in speech, 
and which the facetious Grough, softened by 
his conference with Brandon, good-humoredly 
checked by a little knock on Jerry's head with 
the butt-end of his musket, bidding him " be 
quiet, and thank his stars that he had gentle- 
men to deal with, aad not to frighten the kan- 
garoos with his noises." 

But Helen's mind was strangely disturbed 
with the recent catastrophe, and by the words 
iittered#by Mark Brandon at the close of the 
altercation with the murdered Swindell, which 
more strongly than ever confirmed her in the 
opinion that she possessed a power over the 
bushranger, which she might be able to use to 
the advantage of herself and her helpless com- 
panion in distress. 

It seemed clear to her that Brandon, in order 
to save her from the violence of the ruffian 
whom he had slain, had not scrupled to add 
murder to his other crimes in her defence, and 
for her sake ! And this desperate act, she con- 
sidered, could not but argue that Brandon's — 
what should shp call it 1 — '* desire to stand 
favorably in her opinion" had led him to sacri- 
fice one of his comradefs ; thereby reducing his 
strength, and lessening his chances of success 
against the attack of his pursuers, who she had 
no doubt were on their track. It was also 
breaking faith with his comrades, rendering 
himself, as she hoped, suspected by the other, 
and liable to suffer by the same treachery which 
he had practised. 

Still it was clearly in her defence that he had 
exj)osed himself to these risks — as she flattered 
herself; and she beguiled herself with the hope 
that, having this clue to the bushranger's mo- 
tives, and this hold, as she thought, on his 
actions, she should be able to turti him to her 
own purposes, and persuade him to set her free. 
Sllo jIvp set her wits to work to engage bim to 
•^a^flix, Silliman, with whose aid she trust* 



ed she could not only offer more effectual re- 
sistance to violence, if violence should be offered, 
but, perhaps, even be enabled to overpower the 
two Imshrangers at some«unguarded moment, 
and so escape ! ' * 

Such were the rapid thoughts which passed 
through her mind, as Mark approached her, 
after his brief conference with his unskilled, but 
sturdy comrade. 

Before Mark addressed her, he waited to 
hear her speak, in order that he might judge, 
either by the words that fell from her, or the 
tone in which they Mjpre uttered, of the mind 
and temper of the speaker. But in this expec- 
tation he was disappointed. Helen waited for 
him to begin.. 

He was obliged, therefore, to say something ; 
and he commenced with what lawyers call a 
*' fishing" observation : 

" This is a rough deed for a lady to witness. 
Miss Horton." 

Helen, having in her mind her own plans, 
made answer with as much composure as she 
could assume : — 

^* It is a dreadful deed ! But at least I have 
to thank you for preventing the insult which 
that wretch contemplated." 

" All' right," said Brandon to himself. Then, 
as if penetrated with the extent of the risk 
which ^e had run for her4|^ke, he continued : 

'* It was a dreadful deed, Miss Horton, and a 
desperate one ; but there was no other way of 
saving you. Had I been thinking of myself 
more than others," he continued, "I should not 
have given my enemies the opportunity of add- 
ing that which might be construed into 4he 
crime of murder to the other excesses of which 
necessity has made me guilty. Might I hope 
that Miss Horton would bear favorable testi- 
mony to my motives, should this act be at any 
time brought against me ?" 

** It is of little use to talk to me of my testi- 
mony, while I am a prisoner in your power, 
with my hands bound thus," said Helen, mak- 
ing an impatient movement with her arms. 

'< I am now able to fulfil my promise, and to 
release them," said Mark, cutting the cords 
with his knife ; " and I sincerely wish, Miss 
Horton, it was in my power to liberate you en- 
tirely, as easily as I now cut these painful bonds 
— not less painful for me to witness than for 
you to bear." 

" But what prevents you 1" said Helen, hope 
glowing in her heart, and already contemplatuig 
flight ; " you would be sure of the gratitude of 
my father and of myself; and if any interces- 
sion with the government, on his part, could 
avail in obtaining your pardon — I am sure it 
would be strenuously exercised in return for 
your protection of me." 

She used the word " protection," designedly, 
with the hope that it would stir up and aliment 
the desire which she felt the bushranger had, 
to be well thought of by her. But she was 
overmatched in her feminine cunning on this ' 
point by the masculine duplicity of her antago- 
nist. 

It was Brandon's object to carry her far into 
the interior, to some spot where he should h^ 
secure from iNirsuit ; and uwii^x ^^^Osi ^aorass^- 
stancea, hft^»lA\\X\^ ^lw&N. SXi^v V^ ^5»:^;^«V 
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Teell aware that, without her own consent, it 
would be impossible to force her much farther 
forward, as the labor and the delay of carrying 
her on a litter throu^ the bush would allow 
time for any pursuers on his track to come up 
with them. 

It was necessary, therefore, that she should 
be deluded into accompanying them ; and with 
this view he thought he could not do better 
than deceive her by the same tale with which 
he had cajoled the brute Grough, which indeed 
was a plausible one enough, and adapted to the 
enticing of her to accompany him in his progress 
onwards without opposition. For he could not 
disguise from himself, that with a girl of He- 
lenas turn of mind, high-spirited as she was, 
any suspicion of his own ulterior designs might 
tempt her to resist on the spot, and to sacrifice 
her own life, rather Ihan allow herself to be 
removed to a greater distance from the chance 
of succor. 

He told her the same tale, therefore, which 
he*had invented for his undiscerning comrade, 
not without some remote and vague idea of 
carrying it at some future time into effect, after 
he had accomplishecPhis other purposes. And 
this plan seemed the more sincere to Helen, as 
it squared with the known desire of Brandon to 
escape from the islai^ and in the innocence 
of her mind she was w from having any idea 
of the extent of duplicity and villainy of which 
such a man was capable, 
fx But with a view of testing his sincerity still 
further, and with the design to furnish help for 
her own escape, as well as that of her compan- 
ion ih misfortune, she proposed to the bushran- 
ger to unbind Mr. Silliman's hands,' and tore- 
lease him from the gag in his mouth. 

To this also Brandon assented, as he had al- 
ready determined to do so in order to enable 
Jerry to travel with his load the faster ; al- 
though he took care to pretend that it was en- 
tirely in deference to Miss Horton's wishes that 
he consented to make the concession. 

" It is necessary, now," said Mark, " that we 
should seek for some place of sdburer retreat 
than this, from which we can treat with safety 
with your father: and if, as you assure me, 
there is no doubt of his complying with my cun- 
clitions, your captivity will not be long. And, 
indeed, I begin to be ashamed that it has taken 
place at all : but if Miss Horton will condescend 
to reflect on the condition of my wretched bon- 
dage in this country, innocent as I am of all 
crime, except such as I have committed with 
her own knowledge, — if it can be considered a 
crime for a man unjustly condemned to endea- 
vor to recover his liberty, — she will allow some 
excuse, perhaps, for the offence which I have 
involuntarily committed against herself, and of 
"Which necessity alone has been the unhappy 
cause.** 

" What will happen," asked Helen, " if I de- 
termine to remain here?* 

" My comrade Grough, I fear, and indeed I 
have no doubt, would force you to go forward, 
by means which you could not resist — unless," 
he said, *' you would have me add another death 
to this night's account." 

Helen shuddered at this suggestion of farther 

slaugbter; besides, she trusted that she should 

^ve more opportunities of escape m motion 



than in resting where she was, and especially 
with a friend devoted to her interests and lib- 
erty, in the person of Mr. Silliman ; and seeing 
that it would be vain to desist, and that her 
best course was to feign an indiflTerence as to 
her being taken further which she did not feel, 
she signified her consent, asking only for a few 
minutes* longer repose, in order the better to 
recruit her strength for travel. 

This interval she employed in tracing with 
her blood, by means of a pin, those words on 
the glove which was fortunately discovered by 
Trevor. 

The previous talk of the two men who had 
borne her for some miles on the way before 
they reached the scene of these transactions, 
had made her acquainted with the intention of 
the bushranger to retreat north-west into the 
interior, a part of the country with which the 
settlers were entirely unacquainted. She would 
not divest her mind of the conviction that her 
friends, when they discovered her abduction, 
would take immediate measures to follow to 
her rescue ; and it was this hope that enabled 
her to support herself, and to preserve the 
equilibrium of her mind, under circumstances 
so trying and fearful to a young and delicate 
girl, on whom harm or Insult had never before 
fallen. . 

In the mean time Brandon talked with 
Grough, taking care to instil into, him the vital 
importance of preventing the girl's escape, and 
of the necessity of taking her along with them 
unharmed, and, as he endeavored to make the 
insensible brute understand, without insult, in 
order to insure the compliance of her father 
with the conditions of her release ; at the same 
time impressing on him the necessity of his 
so comporting himself, without proceeding to 
actual violence, as to strike a terror into the 
girl, in order to urge her forward as fast as pos- 
sible, and to intimidate her from attempting to 
escape. 

With all these instructions the obedient 
Grough expressed his utmost willingness io 
comply, being not only congenial with his own 
tastes and habits, but necessary for the success 
of the ultimate design of Mark, which Grough 
felicitated himself on seeing through with an 
acuteness which almost equaled Mark's 'own 
prolific invention in plots and stratagems. 

In good humor, therefore, with himself and 
the state of their aflfairs, he gave Helen to un- 
derstand that the musket which he carried 
was loaded with two balls, which it was his 
intention, he said, instantly to discharge 
through her head, if she did not immediately 
" stir her stumps,** and give no trouble. 

Mark Brandon, in the mean time, having re- 
leased Jeremiah from his fetters, and having 
intimated to him, though in more polite terms, 
his own determination to the same effect, that 
humiliated gentleman, somewhat reanimated 
by the release of his hands and mouth, reloaded 
himself with his burdens with a most pains- 
taking alacrity, and stood ready, as submissive 
as the beast of burden to which Grough com- 
pared him. 

As they were about to start, Groogh hailed 
Brandon : 

" I say, Mark, where are the doUan which 
that fool EwSndeW \x^d mth him? Why, we 
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are almost as big fools as he to go away with- 
out 'em." 

" No, no !" said Mark, who, as he used to 
boast, never "gave away a chance.'^ "If we 
take his dollars, it will be said that we killed 
him to rob him. Now I call this young lady 
and this worthy gentleman to witness that he 
met with his death by his own fault, in attempt- 
ing a most atrocious violence ; and, in short, 
that he was killed in self-defence." 

" Well," said Grough, " just as you like. No 
matter how he was killed, to my mind : he is 
dead, sure enough. But I must do you the 
justice to say, Mark, that a cleaner shot I nev- 
er saw ! Why he died, as one may see, all 
in a hurry, without having time to say good- 
by to any one ! More fool he for tempting 
it !" 

With this valedictory epigraph on his deceas- 
ed companion, the ruffian gave a hint with the 
end of his musket ta his prisoner to move on ; 
and the bushranger gently propelling Jerry with 
a similar intimation, the party resumed their 
flight into the bush. 

Their progress, at night, was unavoidably 
slow ; and Brandon was careful not to hurry 
Helen too fast, as he wished to reserve her 
strength until the daylight, when it would be 
more available, and when he should be able by 
a survey of the country to choose the course 
that seemed best for penetrating into that part 
of the interior. He did not care much for the 
delay ; as he knew very well that the advance 
of a pursuing enemy, if there was any party on 
their footsteps, which he had little fear of, must 
inevitably be slower than his own, inasmuch as 
they would be obliged to walk more leisurely, 
in order to preserve the track, should they 
chance to find it, and to pause also occasionally 
to recover it when lost. 

After he had proceeded a few miles, there- 
fore, he halted, and waited for the dawn of day, 
to continue their flight. In this also he had 
the advantage of pursuers ; for the faint light 
which is sufficient to allow a party to run away, 
is not enough for. those who follow ; as it is 
necessary for the fatter to be able to see, not 
only the general face of the country, but the 
particular marks of the passage of those whom 
they are pursuing. 

But Mark Brandon was not at all uneasy on 
that point. He was well acquainted With the 
difficulty of tracking travelers in the bush, Jn 
dry weather especially ; and he had no suspi- 
cion of the clue which the ready-witted Helen 
had the ingenuity to devise for directing the 
course of her friends in pursuit. ^ 

In this the bushranger, with all his subtlety, 
failed to be a match for a feeble girl, who, rely- 
ing on the promptitude of her ^ther and her 
lover, was able to bear her present fate with a 
firmness which deceived the bushranger, and 
which he ascribed to a sort of indifl^erence on 
her part, which sometimes pleased and some- 
times puzzled him; but which was, in fact, 
owing to her strong reliance on her own courage 
and her own resources, and the speedy succor 
which she expected from those who she was 
sure would sacrifice their lives if Deoessary to 
save her. , 

As soon, therefore, as the first dawn of day 
spread safficient hgbt over the ground to ena- 



ble them to pick their steps, the bushranger an> 
nounced that it was necessary that they should 
proceed ; and Helen, trusting that some lucky 
chance, now that her hands were free, would 
enable her to effect her escape, and desirous 
of blinding her persecutors by the semblance of 
a ready acquiescence in their commands, at 
once obeyed. 

As to poor Jeremiah, he had nothing to do 
but to comply at once with the hint of the bru- 
tal Grough, who, poking him up with his mus- 
ket, signified to him that it was time for him to 
rise from the grass and take up his load again. 
As to any resistance on his part, the horrible 
sight of the ruffian's loaded musket, and the 
vividness of Jerry's fears, which made him 
fancy that he could actually see the cartridge 
with the ball at the top of it ready to be shot 
out at the bottom of the barrel, put any such at- 
tempt entirely out of the question ! 

But as he stole a doleful glance at Helen, 
whom Brandon sedulously kept at some dis- 
tance from him, she gave him a look which 
seemed to imply that she was not without hope 
in the midst of their difficulties. 

In what that hope consisfed he did not 
know ; but there was a something in Helenas 
eye which indicated resolution and a sort of 
triumph, and which so elated him in his misery, 
that, in the exuberance of his sudden joy, he 
gave a sort qf caper, much to the astonishment 
of Grough, who declared, that as the man was 
so fresh, he could carry a little more, and im- 
mediately added to Jerry's load his own knap- 
sack, whichi from the fear of overloading their 
package-horse, he had hitherto carried on his 
own shoulders. Thus admonished to conceal 
in future any outward exhibition of his feelings, 
the luckless Jerry trudged dolorously forward, 
preceded by Grough and Helen, and followed 
by Brandon, who from time to time incited him 
to move on faster by well-timed hints of his 
comrade's unscrupulous ferocity, and now and 
then throwing a little encouragement into his 
words, by protesting that the term of Jerry's 
labors was fast approaching, and that then he 
would have nothing to do but to enjoy himself 
and study the botany of the country. 

In this order they made their way through a 
dense forest, from which they emerged into au 
open plain. 

Had Brandon been aware that pursuers were 
so close behind him, he would not have risked 
discovery by venturing over a space on which 
he would be sure to t>e seen by any one in his 
rear. But depending on having so taken his 
course as to have baffled his enemies, he went 
boldly on, making, as his point, for a high hill, 
on the other side of the plain, from the sum- 
mit of which he calculated he should be able 
to obtain an extensive view of the country be- 
yond. 

In their passage over the fl^t and monotonous 
waste, Helen watched for an opportunity to 
make some mark, or to leave some trace of 
their road, to those who might be in pursuit ; 
but in vain ; she saw that she was so closely 
followed by Grough, and she felt that Brandon 
had his eye so constantly upon het^x^ox "^^ 
could contrive wo cx.^fe^vei\^.^^>5iws«x\»v«i?r'^^ 
>ei ^ntnoae, ot Vw^vi^XAa^^ckBt ^>j&». ,^ 
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was thinly covered with stunted-looking trees, 
known by the name of the she-oak, she pre- 
tended to stumble with fatigue, and catching 
hold of a Yragile branch, she broke it off in her 
fall. Mark Brandon was quickly at her side, 
with many expressions of concern at her acci- 
dent, which she ascribed to her excessive fa- 
tigue, which made her feel faint. 

Mark immediately promised that^ they should 
Test as soon as they had proceeded a short dis- 
tance up the ascent, and resuming his place 
near Jerry, left her to the superintendence of 
bis fellow, adhering in this respect to the sys- 
tem which he had laid down for himself never 
tb appear near Helen in a position which im- 
lAied his personal coercion of her, and which 
therefore could not fan to be offensive, and to 
disgust her' with his presence. 

Thus compelled and urged by the unceremo- 
nious promptings of the unpitiable Grough, she 
continued her weary course, holding the stick 
Tirhich she had snapped from the tree carelessly 
in her hand, and contriving to break off small 
pieces as she went on, which she dropped on 
the ground. 

In this way they slowly climbed the hill, until 
at last they gained the summit, when, at the 
command of Brandon, her conductor stopped ; 
and to the infinite satisfaction of Jerry, the 
bushranger announced that it was his pleasure 
that they should rest there for some time, in 
order that Miss Horton might recover from her 
fatigue. 

In pursuance of this intention, Mark imme- 
diately proceeded to cut down,^ith an axe 
which he carried, some of the boughs of the few 
trees, which were scattered here and there near 
the top of the hill, and with which he rapidly 
and skilfully constructed a temporary hut, in 
which he invited Helen to repose herself. He 
next made a selection from the provisions car- 
ried by Jerry, which he offered for her refresh- 
ment, and which Helen, who was intent on 
escape, willingly accepted. 

Brandon then began to examine carefully the 
appearance of the surrounding country, which 
his elevated position enabled him to do with ad- 
'vantage ; and he noted especially all conspicu- 
ous objects towards the north-west, observing, 
by the compass, with which he had taken care 
to provide himself from the major's cabin in 
the brig, their relative points and bearings, as 
it was in that direction that he intended to bend 
his steps ; not only because it was the interior 
^ of the island, but because it was a part of 
the country untraveled, and unknown to any 
but a few of the prisoners of the crown, who 
imparted the secret of their information to the 
select only among their friends, for the purpose 
of availing themselves of their knowledge of its 
localities on occasions such as the present. 

The aspect of the country which the bush- 
Tanger surveyed was, indeed, romantic in the 
extreme. Diversified by low undulating hills 
and plains, and interspersed with clumps of 
trees, the scene resembled an extensive park ; 
. while the height, from which he looked down 
on it, concealed its roughness, and general 
character of solitude and desolation. 

But it waa not the beaaties of nature, or the 
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was to ascertain what tiers of hills lay beyond 
him, and the openings which appeared in them 
for the passage of his party to the districts on 
their other side. Having ascertained this point 
to his satisfaction, he next turned his attention 
to the examination of the difficulties and obsta- 
cles which intervened. 

He observed, stretching to the north, and 
losing itself in a circuitous course to the south- 
by-west, a narrow glistening line, which he was 
aware indicated water, and which he judged 
must be a rather considerable river. This 
river lay between him and the distant tier of 
hills, through an opening in which it was his ob- 
ject to penetrate ; but as he could not see how 
to avoid it, he was obliged to trust to his own 
ingenuity to cross it safely, taking care only to 
choose, as his line of route, a way as far to the 
northward as possible, without interfering too 
much ^ith his direct course ; as he knew that 
the nearer he went to the rivers's source, the 
narrower would be the stream, and the more 
easy to be passed over ; while towards the 
coast, to the south, it would naturally become 
broader and broader, till it emptied itself into 
the sea. 

Having completed his survey to his satisfac- 
tion, and formed the plan of his future route dis- 
tinctly in his mind, he threw himself on the 
^ound. 

The wearied Jeremiah, exhausted with the 
weight of his afi^ictions and of the heavy load 
of stores and provisions which he had borqe so 
far, had sunk into a profound sleep, in which he 
had been quickly followed by the other bush- 
ranger; but Brandon, notwithstanding that 
fatigue and the necessity of constant watchful- 
ness weighed heavily on him, did not dare to 
close his eyes. 

But finding, after some little time, that the 
desire of sleep was beginning to overcome his 
senses, he suddenly and with an effort arose, 
and commenced pacing up and down at some 
distance, but within view of Helen's tempo- 
rary habitation ; sometimes taking a view of 
the country in the distance, and sometimes 
scanning the plain over which he had lately 
^ passed. Although he had no fear of being 
tracked and followed, not having any suspicion 
of Helen's significant hints for the informa- 
tion of her friends, he did not fail to keep a look- 
out in his rear, in pursuance- of his favorite 
maxim. 

On a sudden, as he threw his glance over the 
bare plain behind him, he saw; or thought he 
saw, some moving objects ; but whether they 
were eqpis, or whether they were natives, be 
could not at that distance distinguish ; but he 
kept his eyes fixed on them steadily. 

Helen also, who was on the alert, had already 
observed through the boughs of her hut two 
specks moving on the plain beneath the hill, 
and which her heart at once told her were 
friends coming to her rescue. In the eager- 
ness of her joy, she ran out of. her hut to the 
edge of the hill, which in that direction was 
nearly perpendicular, and with clasped hands 
and strained eyes gazed on the living atoms on 
the earth's surface, which by almost impercep- 
tible degrees continued to advance. 

At that moment the bnahranger oaaght the 

^o';} ^#D3fe\i^«a'^SaM& in her 
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looks ; and there was a something in her eye 
which conveyed to him- the idea that there was 
some secret intelligence, though by what means 
he was utterly at a loss to imagine, between his 
captive and the living creatures which he now 
made out to be human beings, who were follow- 
ing in his track. 

Seizing Helen by the arm with his left hand, 
and pointing to the suspicious objects with his 
fowling-piece, which he held extended in his 
Tight, he asked in a tone of strong, but restrained 
passion : — 

" Miss Horton, what do you know of those 
two men whom I see on our. track 1 Have 
you betrayed me 1 Speak, girl ! As you value 
your life, do you know themi" 

As he pronounced these words, he shook 
Helen with convulsive passion, ad he held her 
in his powerful grasp, tottering on the edge of 
the precipice. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

THE AMBUSH. 

Thb loud tones of Mark Brandon's voice, as, 
in a paroxysm of excitement, he shook Helen 
over the edge of the precipice, quickly roused 
his comrade and the other prisoner from their 
slumbers. 

Grough was the first to wake ; and seeing 
that Brandon, as he immediately conjectured, 
was about to cast the girl headlorfg from the 
height — why or wherefore he cared not, — ^he 
cocked his musket, and, as a matter of business, 
presented it at Jerry's head, as that astonished 
individual raised it in a state of dreamy confu- 
sion from a little hillock, of turf, on which it had 
been blissfully reposing. 

Happy had been that sleep ! for the wearied 
Jeremiah had lain unconscious of bushranger?) 
or of guns and bullets ; and the Fairy Queen 
of Dreams, as if to recompense him for the suf- 
ferings of his wakeful state, had transported 
him in fancy to the peaceful precincts of Iron- 
monger Lane, where, it seemed to him, he sat 
at a luxurious City Feast, amidst the pomp and 
circumstances of glorious meat and drink, and 
in all the dignity of his own right as a livery- 
man of London ! 

Joyous was that mock festivity ! Rich and 
Tare were the cosily dishes, where real turtle 
competed with fat venison ! Bright and spark- 
ling was that ideal champagne ! and loud were 
the shouts of the imaginary hurrahs of three- 
times three when the health of the master was 
drunk with all the enthusiasm which wine in- 
spires on such magnificent occasions ! 

But this ecstatic state lasted not long. — ^A 
change came o'er the spirit of his dream ! Sud- 
denly, it seemed to the sleeping Jerry that the 
person of the respected and corpulent master 
who presided over the board dilated to super- 
natural proportions ! his features assumed the 
likeness of the dreadful bushranger ! The roll 
of paper containing the list of toasts, which he 
held in his hand, became changed to a prodi- 
gious blunderbuss! an awful voice rang in 
Jerry's ears, which sounded terribly like that 
which never failed to fill him with fearful emo- 
tions ; and| roused by the tenible yisfon, he 
awoke ! 



It was indeed the voice of the bushranger ! 
and as he opened his eyes, he beheld the eter- 
nal musket of the inexorable Grough pointed at 
his head ; and he became aware tluit the sound 
which in his sleep seemed to be the tinkling of 
the " cheerful glass " was that " click," so dis- 
agreeable to the threatened party, which was 
caused by the cocking of his enemy^s abomi- 
nable gun ! Unhappy was that waking ! In the • 
^gony of his fear Jeremiah gave vent to a dis- 
mal groan ! 

Grough cast his eyes askance at his chief to 
see if he made any sign to signify that it wa^ 
his pleasure that Jeremiah's waking should be 
changed for an eternal sleep, or, as he mentally 
expressed it, ** should have his brains blowa 
out," when Helen, catching sight of this little 
by-play, pointed it out to Brandon, and, desir- 
ous of saving the life of her fellow-prisoner, 
asked, in a tone of scornful reproach : — 

" Would you murder a man in cold blood!" 

" Hold off!" said Brandon ; *' no need to take 
life without a cause : you can pot a ball through 
his head at any time, if he kicks. Hold off, 
mate, I say ; but be ready, for there's danger 
abroad." 

The obedient Grough, albeit that he was re- 
luctant to be balked a second time, acquies- 
ced ; but he bestowed a look on his prisoner,, 
somewhat like that which a hyena casts oa 
the prey which he is baffled at pouncing upoa 
by the bars of his cage, and which made poor 
Jerry ache to the very marrow of his bones. 

" What's in the wind, Mark V 

" There is mischief brooding : but do you 
attend to your prisoner, and make him pack up 
ready for* a start." Then turning to Helen, 
who, trembling more with hope than fear, kept 
her eyes fixed on the specks moving on the 
plain below, he said, in a low, deep voice : — 

'' Miss Horton, you know something of yon- 
der men. Nay, do not deny it ; I see it in your 
eye : but I will tell you that there is more dan- 
ger to yourself in any attempt at rescue than in 
your remaining in my power unknown and un- 
discovered. They must be better and cleverer 
men than I have yet seen who could find Mark 
Brandon in the bush when he would be con- 
cealed, or who could take him when they found 
him." 

Helen did not answer, but continued to ob- 
serve with breathless anxiety the objects who 
she felt sure were following in her track : and 
as they advanced nearer and nearer, it soon be- 
came evident that they were not natives, but 
white men, and that they carried in their hands 
what seemed to be fowling-pieces or muskets. 
The bushranger no sooner became convinced 
of this fact than he called out to Grough to be 
ready to march. 

" What's the use of running away V respond- 
ed Grough, who had now become aware of the 
sort of danger announced by Brandon, as the 
forms of the two men were visible from the spot 
where he stood sentinel over Jerry. " What's- 
the use of running* away from ill There are 
only two, and we can easily manage them; . 
and then we can go on comfortably." 

" No, no," replied Mark ; " this place is too 
much exposed. But I see a ipoat. oti ^fc«k «s*5c«t 
V side of ^0iAw^\T^wa,N4\>JciXxfc^^^gt«m>w55^^^ 
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them as we please. Now, Miss Horton, you 
must move on." 

" Where is ft," said Helen, endeavoring to 
gain time, " that you wiah to take me 1" 

" No matter where," replied Brandon ; " you 
must move on." 

"But this is against our bargain," replied 
Helen, still trying to gain time. " You prom- 
ised that you would release me if my father 
would engage to perform the, part you men- 
tioned. And now you have an opportunity \o 
make your terms known to those who are 
coming." 

"You know them, theni" said Brandon, 
clenching his teeth, and grasping his weapon 
with a threatening gesture. " But let them be 
who they may, I will communicate with them 
when and how I please. Miss Horton, I should 
be sorry to use violence towards you ; but this 
is not a position for me to negotiate in. You 
must move on." 

" Suppose," said Helen, " it should be my 
father — and — and another friend 1 — Let me go 
to them ; and I undertake, on my word of hon- 
or, that he shall do what you require of him. 
You may trust te my word of honor." 

"Excuse me. Miss Horton, but your father 
^md your other friend might not have the same 
idea of honor as yourself In the bush it is 
better to trust to our loaded muskets than to 
«mpty honor. But time goes, and we must be 
moving. Miss Horton," he added, seizing her 
arm, the hold of which he had relinquished 
during this brief colloquy, " I say again, you 
must go on." 

" And what if I will not go onl" said Helen. 
. " Then," said Brandon, " I fear that my com- 
panion, there, will make short work of it. Life, 
,Mi88 Horton, is dear ; and no notions of honor 
will induce him to prefer yours to his own. 
His musket is loaded ; his finger i^ on the trig- 
ger ; and his will is ready." 

This he said so that Grough could hear . 
and that obliging person, taking the hint more 
quickly than his dull nature promised, immedi- 
ately advanced, with Jerry, whom he ordered 
to kneel down on the grass, threatening him 
with instant death if he dared to move or speak ; 
and then deliberately taking aim at Helen, he 
had the unusual politeness to inquire, as it was 
a lady : — 
. " Now, ma'am, are you ready 1" 

Helen must have been something more than 
mortal, if she could have withstood unmoved 
this terrible threat, as she saw the ferocious 
eye of the miscreant fixed on her with a sort 
of malicious glee. She turned deadly pale, 
her knees bent under her, and she would have 
sunk down on the ground, had not Brandon 
supported her with his powerful arm ; at the 
same time that he made a sign to his compan- 
ion to turn aside his musket, which Grough did 
with much unconcern : but as it seemed to that 
industrious person that it was a pity that it 
should, not have some object to point, at, he di- 
rected it in the interim towards Jerry, who, 
although by this time he ought to have been 
used to it, had not yet arrived at that state of 
happy disregard possessed by the skinned eels 
in the fable, and evinced his emotions by a 
most piteous supphcatioa ! 
2^e time occupied in tins little manoeuyxe, 



however, was sufficient to enable Helen to re- 
cover her presence of mind. All her efforts 
were directed to gain time. 

" You fbrget," she said, " that the report of 
your musket would be tbe surest way to make 
known to those who are in pursuit of you who 
and where you are." 

" By ," said Grough, recovering his mus- 
ket, and uncocking it ; " the wench is right ! 
Mark, what shall we do V 

Mark could not help admiring the quick wit 
of the girl, which had such an instantaneous 
effect even on the dull intellects of his com- 
rade ; but he perceived that she was studying 
pretexts to gain time, so as to allow her friends 
to come up, and he felt that already too much 
time had been wasted. 

In a peremptory tone, therefore, he agaia 
desired her to proceed, saying that all resist- 
ance was useless, and that, if she wished to 
preserve her life, she must more on instantly 
to the other side of the hill. 

" Miss Horton," he said, " it is a question of 
life or death with us. You see, my comrade 
is a desperate man : in a moment more he will 
discharge the contents of that gun througbi 
your heart ; and no effort of mine could prevent 
him." 

Helen cast her eyes down on the plain : the 
figures were coming nearer and nearer. 

" He durst not !" she said, advancmg to the 
edge of the precipice, and pointing to the moving 
objects below ; "the smoke and the report 
would at once betray you." 

"Then die another death !" cried Mark, in a 
transport of rage, and again seizing Helen with 
a powerful grasp, " Look down, foolish girl, 
into that depth below your feet ! Do you see 
the rocks on which you would be dashed to 
pieces if I were to let go my holdl This hand 
that now clutches you once relaxed, and in 
a few moments more your body would be a 
shapeless mas^, for the native dogs to feast 
on ! Once more, I say, beware how you tempt 
me!" ' 

" Don't let the girl hang over the precipice 
that way," cried out Grough, moved for once 
with an odd sort of compassionate feeling ; 
" let her go, and have done with her. No need 
to torment her, Mark ! Let her go — she will 
have time enough to say her prayers before she 
gets to the bottom." 

" Stop ! you brute — ^you beast — ^you murder- 
ing villain!" screamed out Jerry; "you'll be 
hanged, you will — and doubly hanged ; and you 
deserve it for this brutality." 

" Heyday !" said Grough, as he knocked 
down Jerry, who had essayed to rise from his 
knees, with the butt-end of his musket ; " here's 
a. precious jaw ! We must have the gag— 
what ! trying to get up again ! Then you must 
have another tap!" 

" Come on with us, miss," continued Jerry^ 
struggling on the ground with his enemy ; 
" better come on with us than be murdered. 
While there's life, miss, there's hope ; but when 
one is dead. ..." 

What further aphorism the excited Mr. Silli- 
man might have added, it is iiiil|R>6dib]e to say, 
for at this point the exasperat^ Mr. Grough 
dealt him such a blow on the face with his fist, 
lha\ it pux «a eivd for the time Id the further 
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expression of his opinions ; and Mark at the she has something in her shoe ! and she thinks 



same time withdrawing Helen from her perilous 
situation, his expostulations as to that point 
were rendered unnecessary. 

'' Bind his hands behind his back/' said Mark. 

Grough performed that operation with great 
skill and dexterity. 

** Now," resumed Mark, with an inclination 
of his head towards Helen — " hers." 

Grough did this with equal readiness. 

Helen said nothing. 

'^Will you come with us, or shall Grough 
drag you 1" said Mark to Helen. 

Helen remained silent. 

"Take her in hand !" he said to Grough. 

" Now, my pretty dear," said that most unin- 
viting person, *' I think you might give me a 
kiss for all the trouble I have taken about you." 

Helen shuddered : her hands were bound be- 
hind her back ; she could do nothing. Grough 
*put his rough beard close to her face. '' 

" I will walk," she said. 

" There's a beauty : and you can give me 
the kiss when we stop ibr the night. Now, 
Mark, it's all right ; the lady says she will be 
agreeable. A little faster, if you please, ma'am. 
It will be all down-hill presently. Which is 
our point, Marki Had you not better go 
first r' 

. " Keep that big tree in the bottom, straight 
before you and in a line with the hill beyond." 

*' Ay, ay. Now, my lady, stir your stumps." 

Helen stopped. 

*' If you will release my hands," she said, 
turning round to Mark Brandon, " I promise 
you I will make no more resistance ; but if not, 
you may kill me if you will : but from this spot 
I will not move." 

Mark hesitated for a moment; and then, 
without saying a word, untied the cord which 
bound her, and put it in his pocket. 
. Helen immediately moved forward at a quick 
pace ; but as she walked she contrived to tear 
strips from her dress, which she let fall on the 
ground. But she was-not aware t^^at the bush- 
ranger, whose quick eye caught sight of the 
manoeuvre, rapidly, but carefully picked them 
up, as he folio we<!; with not less diligence than 
thai with which she distributed them. 

" Hah, hah !" he said to himself, *\thi3 has 
been the dodge, has it 1 But an old bushran- 
ger, my beauty, knows a trick worth two of 
that. I don't know, though," he muttered to 
himself, " whether it would not be best. Her 
friends are on our track, — ^that's certain ; and 
this is the way it has been done. There are 
only two of them : they can trayel taster than 
we can, encumbered as we are with a woman. 
Yes, bette]^ get rid of them ; and this clue, 
which she is taking Such pains to give to her 
friends, shall be the lure to their destruction. 
And so there let them lie. And now fur a good 
place of concealment, where we may return 
dodge for dodge." 

With these thoughts he urged his comrade 
to mend his -pace ; to which Helen, confident 
in (he success of her stratagem, made no ob- 
jection, and they quickly cleared the space be- 
tween the base of the hill from which they 
had descended and a shallow strv^am which was 
now before them. 

*«WkftfcwiU8h0 do Aowt" said Mark. "Ahl 

L 



I do not see her stick that little twig into the 
ground on the margin of the water ! That 
Grough is the dullest ass I ever saw ! but the 
brute has strength, and a sort of courage. 
Capital ! See how she picks her way daintily 
over, the water, stepping from stone to stone ; 
and now she has got to the other side, some- 
thing wrong with the shoe again ! Another 
twig stuck in ! I thought so ! Very cleverly 
done, my pretty one ! But you don't think that 
you are setting springes for the decoyed ducks 
that are coming afler you ! Keep on. mate," 
he said, aloud ; *< straight ahead ! Get into 
the scrub, and then we will have a * corrobbery/ 
as the natives say." 

They now advanced among the thick Jioshes 
which fringed the banks of the rapid and shal- 
low stream, and beyond which was a\thick 
wood. Tlie mass of bushes was so dense that 
it was impossible to see far beyond them, and 
the covert seemed well adapted for the con- 
cealment which was desirable. But they had 
not proceeded many yards when the bushran- 
ger called a halt. 

<^ Lie down there," he said to Jeremiah, in a 
stern voice ; " and look to it that you neither 
move nor speak, or you shall have your brains 
knocked out without further warning. And do 
you. Miss Horton, be pleased to sit down 
there," pointing to a space between himself 
and his comrade. "Mate," he said, "keep 
your eye on them both, and leave the rest to 
me," 

Saying this, he examined the primings of his 
double-barrel fowling-piece, passed his ramrod 
down both barrels to make sure their charges 
had not become displaced or loosened in the 
journey, a precaution which was imitated by 
his companion ; then he cleared away a small 
part of the leafy boughs of the bush behind 
which they were all concealed, and arranged a 
convenient fork of the tree on which to rest 
his barrels, which he tried, and was satisfied 
with. Having completed these preparations^ 
and whispered apart with his companion, who 
nodded his head and slapped his thigh with 
exultation at the cleverness of Mark's " dodge,*' 
he returned to his post, and waited for some 
time quietly on the ground, employed, as it 
seemed, in calculating the time. Afler musing 
for a while, he abruptly approached ^iss 
Horton, and with much politeness requested a 
small portion of her dress : — 

*<As a pattern," he said. "You see. Miss 
Horton," he added, with a sneer, " it is alrea43r 
torn, so that a small abstraction more cannot 
materiaUy damage its appearance." 

Helen, coloring up, made no resistance, as 
he gently tore off a small portion, while Grough 
and Jerry looked on with extreme surprise. 
Their surprise was greater, while Helen's h^rt 
sank within her, when they saw him, through 
the interstices of the bushes, tearing the piece 
of stuff into small shreds, which he carefully 
strewed on the ground in a direct line from the 
part of the stream's bank which they had passed 
over, towards the bush where Brandon had 
tried his fowling piece on the forked bYanch. 

It then became evident \.q ^<i\«^ ^^uix ^^ 
own device liAdYieeik '^tkeXtalu^^ vDi^N&a^ ^\e^ 
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Tise of against her, to the imminent danger of 
the friends who were hastening to her rescue. 

The wondering Grough, when he was made 
acquainted with the object of this manceuvre by 
Brandon, after having given vent to his admira- 
tion by sundry whispered oaths and exclama- 
tions, concluded by declaring, with an awful 
asseveration, ** that it was one- oi the out-and- 
outerest dodges that ever man contrived, and 
that no one but Mark or the devil himself could 
have had the cunning to invent it ! 

" Why," he %dded, in Mark's ear, " it's for 
all the world like strewing grain for a lot of 
sparrows to peck at in a farm-yard, so tha^ you 
have 'em all in a line, and can nick a score of 
'em with one shot." 

Thi9 gleeful exclamation was unheard by 
Helen, but she saw too clearly by the prepara- 
tions that it was the bushranger's design to 
entice her friends on to the other side of the 
covert behind which he was ensconced, and 
then, taking deliberate and certain aim, to shoot 
them both before they had any suspicion of 
the presence of an enemy. Her color went 
and came, and her heart beat quick, as she strove 
to summon up her energies and to rally her 
thoughts, so as to hit on some scheme for de- 
feating this deliberate plot of cowardly and 
diabolical assassination. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

THE FEET ON THE SAND. • 

While the bushranger was making these 
polite preparations for the reception of Helen's 
friends, Trevor and the corporal continued their 
course over the lengthened plain, whose wide 
expanse seemed to the eager desires of ihe 
lover almost interminable. 

Even the tough and seasoned corporal felt 
the wearisomeness of the way, the more espe- 
cially as he missed .his accustomed rations, 
ivithoQt which the bravest and the sturdiest 
are apt to find their spirits and their courage 
diminish at the time of trial. It was with 
more than military promptitude, therefore, that 
he came to a halt at the intimation of his 
officer. , ^ 

** Are you sure you are on the track"?" asked 
Tr^r, making use of the inquiry as an excuse 
for Vshort rest. 

" Quite sure, your honor. If you will stoop 
down a bit, you will see that the blades of grass 
bend forward slightly, which must have been 
caused by the tread of feet not long since. And 
look at this," continued the corporal, kneeling 
down and pointing to a tiny ant-hill ; " some 
weight has been set upon this, that's certain ! 
and, to my mind, here's the round mark of the 
heel of a man's boot as plain as can be ! We 
afc all right, your honor, so far as the track 
goes ; depend upon that." 

"How many of them are there, do you 
think 1" asked Trevor. 

" Impossible to say,»sir ; but, to my thinking, 
there can't be "many. I should say, not more 
than three or four, at most. If we could come 
on a bare place now, where there is no grass, 
we shouiti be able to see the prints of their feet, 
and then we could tell better ; but the yDung 
Jadjr, J guese, would not leave much mark be- 



hind her : they generally tread light, do tnose 
young gals. I remember when I was in the 
states. ..." 

" Step on," said Trevor, quickly, the image 
which the corporal had unconsciously conjured 
up exciting him with fresh ardor in the pursuit ; 
** step on, corporal ; if we are tired, those wh© 
are before us must be tired also ; and it's hard 
if two men like us cannot run them down." 

The corporal made no reply to this more than 
the usual salute, by bringing the edge of his 
right hand to the peak of his military cap ; and 
then, throwing his musket over his arm, ho 
marched on with renewed alacrity. 

They arrived at last at the base of the hill. 
The retreating party having separated a little 
at this point, their track had been less concen^ 
trated, and the corporal found himself at fault: 
He looked about diligently ; but whether it was 
that the fatigue of his long march, and the un- 
femitted exercise of his eyes had wearied hir 
sight, 5r that the marks were too faint to be 
perceived, the veteran was puzzled : — 

" If your honor will stay there," he said, " sa 
as to mark the point which we struck, I will 
make half circles up the hill till I hit on the 
track a^in." 

" Break off a twig from that low tree before 
you," said Trevor, " and stick it in the ground 
on the spot, and then we shall be both at lib- 
erty." 

The corporal did as he was ordered, and ad- 
vanced towards the tree, which was small and 
low, and of a gnarled and knotted appearance ; 
but as he was about to break off a small branchy 
he stopped, and beckoned to the ensign : — 

*' Look at that, your honor ; there has been 
some one here before us. A branch has been 
snapped off here not long a^o. See, it is a 
dead branch, easily broken." 

Trevor examined it attentively ; and, firsts 
he directed the corporal to stick into the ground 
which he had left, another branch, which he 
broke off, in order that they might be able to 
recognize the precise spot at which they had 
arrived at the base of the hill. He then con- 
tinued his investigations. 

It struck him that it wlb not likely that a 
retreating party would willingly encounter the 
laborious task of climbing that hill, which, he 
observed, rose precipitately to a great height at 
a short distance up the ascent. "It was 
easier to go round the hill than to go over it,*^ 
he remarked to the corporal, in which opinioa 
that worthy sub acquiesced, observing, howev- 
er, " that there was never any calculating oa 
what Mark Brandon would do ; and that per- 
haps he had gone over the hill for the very 
reason that it would appear to his pursuers that 
it was unlikely for him tb^o so." 

While he was speaking the ensign had pro- 
ceeded a few paces up the ascent, which at the 
beginning was gentle, and was throwing his 
eyes over the grass to discover some indication 
of footsteps, when he thought he saw a little 
piece of stick lying on the ground in a place at 
too great a distance from any tree to allow of 
its having been dropped from the parent trunk. 

He picked it up, and compareid it with the 
broken branch of the tree which be had quitted, 
and found that it corresponded in color and 
sort exactly 7 moreover, ii was of the same 
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dead wood which the remaining portion of the 
branch exhibited. 

Convinced that this branch had been broken 
off with some design, he returned to the spot 
where he had found it, and, pursuing his search, 
lie soon lighted on another bit of the samer 
wood ; and presently he found another and an- 
other, leading on the left in a winding direction 
towards the top of the hill. Having thus again 
found the track of the fugitives, he sat down for 
a brief space, in order that he might resolve on 
the most judicious course of action. 

He considered, that as the bushranger had 
thought fit to ascend a steep hill, which there 
was no necessity for his delaying his flight by 
surmounting, it must have been done with 
some design. What was that design 1 It was 
possible that he and the corporal had been •ob- 
served all the time, and that the bushranger, 
^ith his comrade, one or more, was waiting 
for him in ambush, in an advantageous position 
on the top. In that case it was advisable to 
proceed with great caution ; at the same time 
that the utmost diligence was necessary, in 
order to overtake them and prevent violence to 
Helen. 

He mentioned his thoughts to the corporal, 
and asked him his opinion ; upon which that 
experienced subaltern rested his two hands on' 
the muzzle of his firelock, from habit, however, 
leaving the orifice of the barrel clear, and re- 
posing his chin upon his hands, he set himself 
to work to resolve the enigma of the wily bush- 
ranger's intentions. 

" Sir," said the corporal, after a short ps^use, 
and after having taken into account the par- 
ticular shape and bulk of the fiugat-loaf hill, on 
the inclined base of which his ofiicer was rest- 
ing ; " I think our best plan will be to go round 
the foot of the hill and see if the enemy has 
made his way over down the other side. If he 
has not, we shall know that we have him safe 
somewhere on the top of it, and then we can 
take him in the rear, where he will not expect 
us ; and if he has passed over it, why then, all 
-we have to do is to follow on. But it seems 
to me, your honor, that if we go blindly after 
them up this hill, we shall expose ourselves to 
their fire, without having a chance of returning 
it, as they can lie down on their bellies, as the 
sharpshooters did in the states, and pick us off 
without our being able to see 'em, or to help 
ourselves. Depend upon it, that if Mark has 
been up this hill, as it seems he has, he has 
bad a reason for it, and that reason is to take 
us at a disadvantage ; and our business is to 
outwit him, by coming upon him before he 
thinks of it. But if your honor likes to try 
the hill, of course Pm ready ; it's all the same 
to me : only I can't help thinking that we ought 
to see clear before us, or else in firing at the 
enemy we might hit the poor young lady, and 
that would be a pity, for by all accounts she is 
an uncommon pretty one, and a spirited one, 
too, and just the girl for a soldier." 

The latter part of the corporal's oration had 
the strongest effect upon IVevor, who rightly 
judged that it was especially important to guard 
against such a disaster as that pointed out by 
tiM corporal; and the consideration was of 
t\i0 greater value, as it served to temper his i 
cocBSge and his ardor with more coohiess «nd\ 



circumspection than he would have otherwise 
displayed. 

He agreed, therefore, to the corporal's pro- 
posal, and they began to skirt round the base 
of the hill, on the level space beneath, taking 
care to inspect the ground with the utmost 
minuteness, lest thevt crafly atagonist should 
have adopted the plan of doubling on his own 
steps, «n order to throw his pursuers off the 
scent. 

In this way they continued their survey 
round the base of the hill to the left, until they 
came to a space bare of grass, from which they 
were able to note the character of the country 
beyond, which they perceived consisted of 
dense scrub, backed by thick and dark forests. 
As they were wa{king side by side, they both 
perceived at the same time the fresh traces of 
human feet on the sandy soil. They stopped 
simultaneously. 

"We have come on them at last," said 
Trevor, " and it was lucky that we adopted 
this plan instead of going over the hill direct, 
for that way we should have missed them; 
but they must have taken off their shoes, cor- 
poral ; what is the meaning of this 1" 

ThMprporal said nothing, but continued to 
surve^he traces of feet with much earnest- 
ness, and with some anxiety. 

"By George !" exclaimed Trevor suddenly, 
" can it be 1 I say, corporal, these marks must 
be the traces of natives' feet !" 

" That's sure enough," replied the corporal 
gravely, and continuing his scrutiny. * 

«Do you think they have passed this .way 
recently 1" 

" I think they have," replied the corporal. 
^ ■ " And many of them 1" 

'* Here are the marks of many feet; and 
they generally go about in mobs of thirty or 
forty." 

" You don't seem to like the looks of them, 
corporal," said Trevor gaily. 

** I don't, indeed," replied the corporal se- 
riously. " It's no joke to meet with the natives 
in the bush." 

" Why, man, suppose there are thirty or forty 
of them, they are not all fighting men — half of 
them must be women." ^ 

« No doubt, as your honor says, half of the 
men must be women; but the women can 
throw spears as well as the men, and they are 
not a bit less savage ; for when a woman is 
savage at all, she is always worse than a man, 
and she spits and claws like a tiger-cat ; I 
suppose it*s in their natures to be so. I remem- 
ber there was Biddy M'Scratchem of our regi- 
ment in the states . ^ . ." 

«* But as to these natives, corporal ; you have 
been stationed here several years, and I am 
quite new to the place. What sort of weapons 
have they, besides these spears that you speak 
of. They have no bows and arrows V 

" No, your honor ; and it's well foi the white 
people that they hav'n't got them; and it 
shows what wretched ignorant savages they 
must be, not to have invented them. For there 
is plenty of toogh wood like the English yew, 
fit for bows, and there's the sinews of the 
kangaroo ready to their hand to make «>tcvcii^ 
of, aud IhA VMSA "vqkA ^^^^ ^^^ ^s^afiu^ s^c>ss«s. 
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<*But they can't do much execution with 
their spears — how long are they V 

" About ten teet long, or a little more. You 
can't say they make them, for they grow all 
about, and they have only to cut them down 
and point them, and then they are lit for use. 
The native women char the points in the fire, 
till they are so hard that they will, go through a 
deal board ; and they can throw them fiily or 
sixty yards, pretty sure. But it's the numbers 
which they throw that worry you. I remem- 
ber seeing the body of a stock-keeper that the 
natives had killed, and it was pierced all over 
with little holes from their spears like a sieve, 
it was so riddled. Then they have their wad- 
dies." 

" Those are a sort of clubs V* 

" They are not very big ; but they are made 
of some hard sort of wood, and when they come 
to close quarters, a lot of them will rattle them 
on your head till they beat in your skull and 
smash it to a jelly. It's the numbers, you see, 
sir, that is the difficulty; they rush upon a 
single man like a swarm of hornets, and he has 
no chance against such odds» unless he is lucky 
enough to get with his back to a tree, and has 
plenty of ammunition ; and then thejAweary 
him out at last. And, besides that, tircy have 
got the womera, which they can hurl to a great 
distance, and although it doesn't kill, it crip- 
I^es, and that's almost as bad in the bush." 

"I have heard of the womera," said the 
ensign ; " and 4t is remarked as a most curious 
accident that the wild and ignorant natives of 
these countries have hit on the exact mathe- 
matical curve which is most effective for their 
purpose, in the formation of that singular 
weapon." 

" Indeed, sir ! it certainly is a very curious 
weapon, as you say, and a most curious sharp 
clip they can give with it, as a man in our com- 
pany can testify, for he had his ankle-bone 
broi<en by the brutes; but the Sydney natives 
are far more clever in the use of the spear and 
the womera than those in Van Diemen's Land. 
The Sydney blacks throw the spear with an- 
other short stick, with which they are able to 
cast it with greater force than by the hand ; 
but I shoufd not like to have half a dozen 
spears sticking in my body from the Van Die- 
men natives, throw them as they may; not 
that I mind being hit, but they are nasty, out- 
landish things to be stuck into one, and the 
wounds of 'em do no credit to a man. But I 
hope we shall not fall in with them, after all ; 
they are ugly things to run against, are those 
natives, any way." 

"You have no love for' the natives, that's 
clear," said the ensign. 

** Nor they for the white people. They al- 
ways kill us whenever they can catch us alone, 
or yvithout arms, and I don't see why we 
should be sacrificed to such murdering devils. 
They don't deserve quarter." 

•* You forget," said Trevor, "that they have 
some cause to complain of us, inasmuch as we 
we have dispossessed them of their hunting- 
grounds, and driven them into the interior, 
away from their usual haunts." 

** There may be something in that," replied 

iAe corporal; « bat 1 don't see, your honor, what 

jigbt any set of men have, let them be black ot 



white, to prevent others from cultivating the 
lands which they don't use themselves. It's 
like the dog in the manger, to my mind." 

" But they can't understand that," said Tre- 
vor. " They see strangers arrive from the sea, 
and, either by fraud or force, get possession of 
their country, and they resist it ; — besides^ 
hunting-grounds to them are as valuable as 
pastures and corn-fields to us." 

** I cannot pretend to argue with your honor,'* 
replied the corporal ; " but it seems to me that 
neither savages nor white people have any 
right to take to themselves for their hunting or 
their pleasures the land which others of Goc% 
creatures require for the raising of their food. 
Why, your honor, it takes hundreds of acres of 
l^nd, in an uncultivated state, to support a few 
wi4d animals, which are not much worth the 
having when you catch them ; wl^ereas tons on 
tons weight of potatoes and com might be grown 
on the same land if it was ploughed and sown as 
the white people know how to do it. No dis- 
respect to your honor, but I never can believe 
that it is fair for savages to rule over lands 
which they don't make use of, and which in 
their power are only wasted and lost." 

" What you say may be all very true, corpo- 
ral, but the difficulty is to persuade the natives 
of the justice of it." 

** Why, your honor, you are never going to 
compare the natives of this country to us white 
people ! Savage and brutal wretches as they 
are ! black, naked cannibals ! who kill every 
white man they can catch hold of. Why, your 
hoQor, they can hardly be caHed humans ; they 
are more like the animals that eat the grass or 
devour one another." 

" The more reason for civilizing and educa- 
ting them," replied Trevor ; " but this is a vex- 
atious question." 

"It's very vexatious to be attacked and eat 
up by them," said the corporal, "or to have 
your body drilled full of holes with their spears, 
or your skull smashed in by their waddies ; but 
it is not of ourselves that I am thinking ; it's 
the poor young lady that I am fearing about ; 
between the bushrangers and the natives she 
will stand a poor chance !" 

"True,'* said Trevor, whom that idea ren- 
dered not less serious than the corporal at their 
sudden discovery of the propinquity of the na- 
tives. " Corporal," he continued, in a grave 
tone, " we must prepare ourselves for a strug- 
gle, perhaps ; but, at all events, we must lojse 
no time in trying to discover the tracks of the 
bushranger ; that is, supposing he has descend- 
ed the hill." 

"I can't help thinking," said the corporal, 
" that things are very curious ! Here are the 
natives close to us, perhaps, and watching for 
an opportunity to attack us, and we are looking 
out to attack the bushrangers, so that we have 
two parties to guard against ; and the bushran- 
ger is expecting to be attacked by m, perhaps, 
and by the natives as well, so that be has two | 
parties to fight with, too ; and it looks as if we | 
should presently be all fightin|f ourselves and j 
one another. By the powers ! there will be a | 
pretty confusion, if it comes to that! We 
shall be obliged to fire two ways a^ oooe, and. 
stand back and front at the same tima ! 1 wish 
the ^iQor young lady was well oot of it| lh»%*m 
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all I can say : — bushrangers or natives, I don*t 
know which is the worst for her !" 

" Do you happen to know,'* asked Trevor, 
*♦ from your own experience, if the natives of 
this country are cannibals V^ 

<* I don't know for certain ; all I know is, that 
they never eat me ; but some of the old hands 
do say that the natives eat human flesh some- 
times ; but whetheibit is some part of their re- 
ligion, or that they do it out of relish, nobody 
seems to know. However, if they have any in- 
clination for it, it is not to be supposed that 
they would resist the temptation of a nice, 
white, tender young lady, as Miss Helen Horton 
is by all accounts ; and, for my part, I don't know 
which would be worst for the poor lady — ^to be 
eaten up by the natives, or to be ... ." 

" Let us move on," said Trevor, stamping 
his foot on the ground ; " and, whether we have 
to encounter bushrangers, or natives, or devils 
themselves, we must stand by each other, and 
fight to the last gasp." 

" I'm your man for that," said the corporal ; 
^' I've been getting rusty for this many a day 
for want of a scrimmage ; and, dead or alive, 
I'll stand by your honor to my last cartridge ; 
and when that's gone, we'll try the cold steel on 
them : — but those black wretches will never let 
you get up to them ; they hav'n't the sense to 
wait for the bayonet, like Christians." ' 

" I think they show their sense by avoid- 
ing it ; but hush ! stop ! What is that on the 
ground 1 By heaven ! it is part of a woman's 
dress !'! 

" Here is more of it," said the corporal, pro- 
ceeding in the direction of the stream. 

'' Halt there," said the ensign ; '* let us ex- 
amine the country a little ; the business seems 
to be getting serious." 

Trevor found that they had arrived at a spot 
opposite the point which they had left, as he 
judged by the bearings, on the other side of the 
hill ; and they were now in a line with the 
route of the bushranger, which led to a shallow 
bubbling stream at a httle distance. Confident 
that they were now on the track, they made 
their way without delay to the margin of the 
water, Trevor and the corporal having picked 
up several additional pieces of a woman's dress, 
which the former did not doubt had formed 
part of that worn by Helen. 

On their arrival at the stream, Trevor re- 
marked the twig which Helen had stuck into 
the ground as a guide to her pursuers, and cast- 
ing his eyes to the opposite bank, he observed a 
similar little stick set up on the other side. 
Besides these evident hints, the marks of men's 
boots were visible on the moist ground close by 
the water, and among the marks Trevor dis- 
tinguished, with a thrill of hope and fear, the 
little foot of Helen ! 

He marveled at the want of caution dis- 
played by so acute and wary a character as 
Mark Brandon, in leaving behind him such tell- 
tale evidences of .his route ; but he attributed it 
to the confidence which he guessed the bush- 
ranger had of being safe from discovery ; and 
he congratulated himself that this imprudent 
reliance o;i the part of Brandon would be one of 
the means of insuring his capture, and of effect- 
ingthe deliverance of Helen. 
. When be had crossed to the other side of the 



stream, the first thing that met his eye was a 
shred of the same dress which he had already 
observed, and at short intervals, other scraps, 
in a line pointing to some thick bushes, beyond 
which was a dense woo4 of innumerable trunks 
of tall trees. 

He pointed out these circumstances to the 
corporal, remarking that they had the good for* 
tune to be able, under the cover of the scrub, 
to advance without detection. S;de by side, 
therefore, and with their arms in readiness, they 
approached the covert, Trevor full of hope and 
confidence, and the corporal possessed with the 
cool determination of an old soldier. 

Little did either of them think that they were 
ofiering themselves up an easy prey to the hu^ 
man tiger that was crouching in his lair ! 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

A NATIVE VILLAGE. 

f 

It is necessary now to return to the adven- 
tures of the major, who had set out in search of 
his lost daughter on the morning after the de- 
parture of Trevor and the corporal from the 
cave. 

He was well equipped for the bush with all 
the stores and appliances which the two soldiers 
who accompanied him could conveniently carry : 
but he had forgotten the bush-traveler's com- 
panion, a *^ compass ;" neither had his worthy 
mkte, little thinking that so important a part of 
a ship's furniture could be wanted on shore, 
thought of reminding him to provide himself 
with that indispensable article. As the major, 
as well as the two soldiers, were totally inex- 
perienced in the bush, it will presently be seen 
to what grave inconveniences the want of that 
most useful instrument exposed hifti. 

But in the mean time the party strode on con- 
fidently, till they espied the native of whom 
mention has been already made. The appari- 
tion of the black man caused the major to 
make a halt for a few minutes, to consider of 
the best course to be pursued under the cir- 
cumstances. 

Bearing in mind that it was the object of the 
bushranger to escape from the island, which he 
could only efifect by prevailing on some vessel 
to take him on board, or by seizing on some 
boat fit for his purpose, the major had conclud- 
ed in his own mind that Brandon would keep 
near the sea; and it was in that direction, 
tt^refore, that he had bent his steps ; keeping 
a ^ood lookout, however, and bidding his 
soldiers to do the same, for any tracks or signs 
which might indicate the course of the fugi- 
tives. 

The appearance of the native was an unex- 
pected incident, but it did not deter him from 
persevering in his original intention of making 
his way towards the sea-coast. 

In coming to this resolution, the major was 
little aware of the difiSoulties which would 
beset his path, as the sea-coast, on that part of 
the island, exposed as it is to the whole foroe 
of the Southern Ocean, is rocky and precipitous, 
and traveling is rendered so difficult as to be 
almost impossible near the shore. B(!a6. ^^^sK^ 

mot© lotQA&^V^ TflJwa^N «A. ^fioa^ ^"^^ ' 
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hostile tribe of natives, who had fixed on that 
district as their present locality, seeking it as a 
place of refuge from the attacks of the tribes by 
which they had been driven from their own 
hunting-gvounds in the interior. 

Of the presence of this tribe the major soon 
became sensible, for he had not proceeded far be- 
fore he came upon a native encampment, which 
was formed in a little grove of mimosa trees, 
and near a spring of water flowing from the 
crevice of a rock. But although the fires were 
still burning, the camp was deserted. 

This refusal of the natives to communicate 
with strangers was a circumstance, as the 
major was aware, from the descriptions which 
he had read of them, that indicated danger. 
He proceeded tlierefore to examine Hiese, the 
most rude of all temporary dwelling-piaces, 
with much curiosity, not unmixed with anxiety. 
The two soldiers wiio accompanied him did not 
conceal their apprehension, which they stated 
respectfully, of an immediate attack, and they 
kept vigilant watch tlierefore while their com- 
mander pureued his investigations. 

The wretched make-shifts which the major 
viewed were mere receptacles for the creatures 
to lie down under, for they could not be called 
Ituts, inasmuch as the largest of them was not 
more than four feet high. He counted nine of 
them nearly in a row, and almost clo^e together. 
They were formed of bark in huge slices, with 
their smooth sides inwards, and fronting the 
fires which were burning about nine or ten feet 
from them. The slices of bark had been peel6d 
in lengths of four to six feet, and from a foot to 
eighteen inches wide, and were set on their 
edges and rudely fastened together. It was 
under the shelter of these breakwinds that the 
natives crouched themselves at night, and some- 
times in the day, without any covering to thei* 
bodies, or any shelter from the rain, more than 
the scanty bark walls afiTorded. There was no ap- 
pearance of food or of weapons about the place ; 
a circumstance which led him to conclude that 
the possessors of this native village, if village 
it could be called, had retired leisurely, and had 
taken away with them all their goods and 
chattels. 

He discovered some heads of fishes, how- 
ever, and some bones of animals, which were 
mostly small, and which he conjectured had 
belonged to the opossums and bandicoots, on 
which the natives are glad to feed when they 
cannot kill a kangaroo ; and indeed of the 
opossum they are very fond, as they admire 
the high flavor of that strongly seasoned ani- 
mal, which, as it feeds principally on the leaves 
of the peppermint tree, i* always ready stuffed 
for table, although neither its taste nor its 
odor is l)y any means pleasing to strangers. 

But the major was not permitted to continue 
his scientific observations unmolested. As he 
shook one of the plants of bark to ascertain its 
sohdity and texture, a spear from a neighboring 
thicket, about sixty yards distant, warned him 
that he wks intruding on the domestic arrange- 
ments of the proprietors. The soldiers Imme- 
diately pointed their guns in the direction of 
the aggression, and made ready to fire. But 
the major restrained them mildly, but firmly : 
"Stop, " be said, " we do'oot come to kill the 



weapons. We are intruders here ; and it is not 
surprising that we have excited their suspi- 
cions. Let us endeavor to leave this place 
without shedding blood : it is our duty to en- 
deavor to conciliate the native inhabitants of 
the country by kind treatment, and by showing 
that we are come to do them* good, and not 
harm. We will retire." 
. Saying this he hastily sought for some article 
^bout his person which he might leave behind 
him as a sign of his amicable intentions ; and 
fortunately finding that he had two knives, one 
of which was provided with a strong hack 
blade and a saw, he raised it aloil, and then 
placing it in a conspicuous place on the top of 
one of the break-winds, slowly retired. 

When he had got to a little distance he stop- 
ped, and by gestures invited the natives, whom 
he could not see, but who, he bad no doubt, 
saw him, to advance ; but no one appeared. 
Another spear, however, which was projected 
from the same thicket and which fell short, was 
a very significant expression on their part of 
their desire to decline the pleasure of his com- 
pany. He retired therefore to a still further 
distance, and then faced about again. 

But the natives, who viewed his retreat as 
an evidence offear, and who were emboldened 
by his seeming desire to avoid their spears, 
now issued in a black swarm from behind the 
bushes and rocks ; the men, with waddies in 
their hands, beading the advance : some of the 
women closely following them with spears, 
while a few bf the same sex remained further 
in the rear, one or two carrying infants, while 
various little black faces might be seen here 
and there peeping from behind the rocks and 
bushes. 

Seeing this general assemblage, the major 
made a few steps in advance towards them, 
being desirous of cultivating amicable relations 
with the natives, not only for. general politic 
reasons,' but for the purpose also of availing 
himself of their assistance in tracking the bush- 
rangers and recovering his daughter-, but he 
was assailed with a universal yell of men, 
womeii, and children* which wo)2ld have ap- 
palled a heart less stout tnantne old soloier's ; 
and at the same time a flight of spears canie 
whistling towards him, one or two of which 
nearly reached hi& feet. 

He endeavored by all sorts of signs to make 
them understand that he wished to speak with 
them ; but as every advance on his part only 
increased their frightful shrieks, and as the 
men continued to hurl the spears with which 
the women assiduously supplied them, and to 
brandish their waddies with frantic leapings 
and contortions at the strangers, he thought it 
most prudent to abandon his design for the 
present, as it seemed plain that furtherattempts 
would only lead to an exasperation of the sav- 
ages, which would most likely end in the blood> 
shed he was so desirous to avoid. 

His two soldiers, although they were both of 
them brave and stout fellows, were by no 
means disinclined to retire from the scene, and. 
they were soon out of sight of the savages ; bat 
it was some time before they ceased to hear 
their yells and screechings, which, as one of 
the men remarked, '' was more like the howl- 



poor natives of this country with our sQpenoT\\ng of wMbe^^x^xh^a anything human ;" ahd 
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the major again paused to consider which way 
to direct his course in pursuit of his daughter. 

It seemed clear to him that the bushranger 
could not have fled in that direction. He made 
a considerable detour, therefore, to avoid com- 
ing into coIUsion with the natives, and again 
endeavored to penetrate the country towards 
the coast. But h& fQund his path so obstructed 
by rocks and ravines that he began to despair 
at last of making any profitable progress, the 
more especially as be had no clue to the course 
of the bushrangers ; and he determined, there- 
fore, to return to hi^ cave, and endeavor to find 
the track of the fugitives, if track there was, 
from that starting point. But the major had 
now to learn how easy it was for a stranger to 
the country to be lost in the intricate mazes of 
the bush. 

In endeavoring to find his way back, he soon 
became confused by the hills, mounds, rocks, 
and trees, all so much alike, that he found it 
impossible to recognize those which he had 
before passed ; and this difiiculty is partly to be 
accounted for by the circumstance that the 
traveler in the bush, in going, views objects on 
one of their sides, and in coming back, views 
them on their reverse sides, which are usually 
very unlike the appearance which they present 
on their first aspect. 

So it was with the majot ; and his followers, 
though very good soldiers at drill or in the field, 
were quite incompetent to assist him in finding 
•his way through an unknown country. In this 
way he crossed the bushranger's track without 
being aware of it, for he neither knew where 
he was nor which way he was going. 

He endeavored to guide his course by the 
sun, and frequently thought he had hit on the 
right direction ; but unforeseen obstacles rose 
in his way, and unknown and unexpected ob- 
jects puzzled and bafiSed him ; so that at last, 
bewildered and weary, he sat down under a 
shady blue gum-tree, utterly at a loss which 
way to direct his steps. 

As they were well supplied with provisions, 
the two soldiers, at a hint from their superior, 
quickly produced their stores ; and if the anx- 
iety of the major had afifected his appetite, it 
-was clear, from the alarming inroads which his 
followers made in their stopk of provisions, that 
they were not restrained in satisfying their bod- 
ily wants by their mental sensibilities. 

But towards the close of their refection, they 
came to a sudden pause ; for as they were 
pretty well stuffed to their throats, they found 
themselves in urgent want of some fluid to 
^lear their passages for a fresh supply. They 
intimated their distressing state. to their com- 
mander, who, feeling the same want, rose from 
the grass, and accompanied them in their seait^h 
for water. 

But, as is frequently the case with that im- 
portant article — ^whose value is never estimated 
properly until the want of it is felt, as in the 
present instance, — ^the water which they looked 
for was not so easy toJ[>e found ; and although 
they descended, at the cost of much time and 
labor, into several promising dells and hoUows, 
they could discover no indication of a spring. 

Exhausted with fatigue, And parched with 
thint, which the sup of brandy which they had 
liad reeourse to heightened to a painful degree,' 



the party again sat down among some rocks 
between two hills which nearly met, and while 
the soldiers stretched themselves on the ground 
uneasily, the major, home down by the fatigue 
of traveling in the bush, and by the weight of 
aflliction which preyed upon him at the uncer- 
tain fate of his daughter, rested his head oa 
his arm, and became plunged in melancholy 
thought. 

In this position they remained for a consider- 
able time, when the stillness of their solitude 
was interrupted by a sight which powerfully 
excited their curiosity. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

OIONOO. 

It was one of the men who first observed a 
figure moving up the ravine in which they were 
lying ; he pointed it out to his comrade, who 
touched the major's foot with a dead branch, 
which lay ready to his hand, and the three re- 
mained without moving, their eyes fixed on the- 
object. 

The major at once percefved that it was a 
native, who was advancing cautiously towards • 
them, and who seemed anxiously looking out 
on every side, as if in search of something. , 

" ft is a spy of those black devils, looking^ 
out for us," said one of the soldiers. 

*' It's a woman, by Greorge !" said the other^ . 
as the native continued her advance. 

" I wish it had been a man," continued the 
first, who had leveled his piece sharp-shooter 
fashion towards the native ; " it goes against 
one'ft feeling to fire at a woman." 

" She is tall and^straight," remarked the sec- 
ond, *' and if it wasn't for her being black, she 
wouldn't be amiss." 

^* She looks like a young girl," said the other^ . 
as the native advanced nearer. 
' But it seems that the sound of his voice 
bad struck her ear ; for she stopped, listened ; 
snufied the air like a pointer scenting game ; 
looked about on all sides ; and turning her head 
half round behind, remained for a brief space ia 
an attitude of fixed attention. 

The major regarded the native girl with much 
attention ; and the men seeing that she was 
alone, were only curious to observe her motions. 

She remained for some time fixed and mo- 
tionless as a statue, her black body shining like 
polished jBbony. She was entirely naked ; there, 
was no mark of paint or of tattooing visible oa 
her sleek and glossy skin ; and her hair was 
not woolly, but hung from her head some inches 
behind in frizzy curfes. 

Presently, suspecting, as it seemed, that 
some danger was nigh, she.j'esumed her walk, 
but with more caution even than at first. With 
^ timid and frightened look, she turned her large 
eyes, which were singularly black and bright^ 
towards the spot where the major and his mea 
were hidden, and tried to pierce into the space 
before her, which the shades of the evening had 
begun to render obscure, treading lightly, and 
lifting up her feet in that peculiar manner char^ 
acteristic of the natives, who walk like a high- 
stepping horse, in order to clear the dead wood 
with which their path i\^ ^.V^a^oss^'-e^ ^^ossosa.- 
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To judge from the supple movements of her 
'well-formed limbs, the major guessed that she 
'Was possessed of great agility ; but there was 
a something in her manner which convinced 
liim that she was not abroad with any hostile 
intentions. Indeed, her countenance, when 
she was close enough for them to observe it, 
expressed suspicion and fear, rather than any 
; other feeling. 

As she approached the spot where they lay 
concealed amidst loose rocks and stones, she 
suddenly stopped again, and snuffed the air 
"With her broad flat nose, and B^ade a step back, 
as if with the intention of flying from some un- 
usual danger. But after a few moments of 
anxious scrutiny of the point which she had 
left, she again advanced a few steps with a 
quick motion, as if she thought it better to en- 
counter the new danger that was before than 
that which was behind ; and again she stopped 
and snufied the air, and seemed surprised and 
alarmed at someunexpectQ0 discovery. 

The major whispered as low as possible to 
his men : — 

" We must take this woman." 

Low as his whisper was, however, it was 
liedrd by the quick-eared native. She gave a 
brightened look towards the spot where they 
lay concealed, and at that moment the two sol- 
diers starting up, the giri uttered a loud scream 
of fear, and darted up ithe steep ascent before 
them. * 

^ The men followed ; but they would have had 
little chance in pursuing a native in the bush, 
had not the girl, in looking back to see if her 
pursuers were nigh, stumbled over a loose stone 
and fallen to the ground. Paralyzed as shcwas 
"With fear, before she could recover herself, and 
uncertain perhaps which way to fly, for it seem- 
od to her that there was danger on every side, 
the men seized her by the arms. She made no 
struggle, but, doubling herself up, she sat on her 
liams, and bent down her head in terror, expect- 
X ing, doubtless, that she was to be ))ut to death. 

In this state the major approached the native 
'With the intention of calming her fears ; but for 
some time she reni^ained in such an' agony of 
tenor as to be insensible, seemingly, to all that 
"was going on around her, and her whole body 
shook and shivered with fear. 

The major directed his men to release her 
arms. They did so, but the native showed no 
sign of being sensible of the restraint having 
been withdrawn. 

He spoke to her kindly and soothingly ; but 
the girPs teeth continued to chatter with terror. 

He extended his hand and patted her on the 
shoulder as jockeys do horses when they desire 
to calm them; but the native, supposing, per- 
Mps, that this was done in order to ascertain if 
she was fat enough to be cfaten, only shuddered 
the more, and shrunk herself up from the touch 
of the strange creatures, the like of whom she 
liad never beheld before ! 

The poor major was puzzled to know how to 
communicate with her, or what to do, now he 
had got her, with the young lady whom he had 
so violently taken under his protection. But as 
lie Was desirous of making use of Uie native to 
^de blm back to his cave, he determined to 
pereevere in bis attempt to bring abont a mutual 
£O0d anderstandJDg, 



He desired one of his men to give him a bit 
of " damper," which he offered to the native, 
but she would not take it. He then ate a bit ^ 
himself, and invited her by signs to do the 
same. She looked wistfully at it for a moment ; 
there was hunger in her looks, the major 
thought. 

He put the bit of damper down on the ground. 
She^ raised her head up timidly, and looked at 
the*two soldiers, and then at the bread. At 
last she took it iii her hand,«nd smelt it, tasted 
it, and ate it up greedily. The men, as she 
opened her mouth, could not tefrain from an in- 
voluntary exclamation : — 

"What grinders!" 

Seeing that she liked it, the major threw her 
another piece. The native ate that also. 

** Try her with some brandy," said on^ of the 
soldiers. 

He poured out a small quantity into a metal 
mug which they had brought with theui, and 
the major, after having taken a little sip to show 
the lady how the liquor was to be disposed of, 
handed her the vessel with his arm outstretch- 
ed, much in the same manner as a visitor hands 
a morsel to a wild animal in a cage in the 
Zoological Gardens. She took it, and having 
smelled at it, let it drop. 

" D her," said one of the soldiers, " the 

black brute has wasted the brandy !" 

The tone of the soldier's voice as he utt^ed 
this exclamation, excusable perhaps in the bush, 
where brandy is scarce, seemed to renew the 
fright of the native. She looked round her tim- 
idly, as if meditating escape. • 

"Give me some sugar," said the major; 
" we will try her with that." 

The man unpacked his parcel in a twink- 
ling, and brought it to the major, who, grasping 
a small handful of it, placed it on a piece of the 
bark of a tree, and putting some of it in his 
mouth, passed the bark plate to the lady, who> 
'took it without hesitation. 

She smelled at it as before, and poked it witU 
her finger, which she carried to her mouth. 
Seeming satisfied with the taste, she poked her 
finger into it again, and then diligently licked it 
with much apparent satisfaction. Then, being 
unable to resist the temptation of its sweetness, 
she bore the piece of bark on which the sugar 
was deposited to her mouth, and ate it all up in 
a moment, cleaning the bark with her tongue 
of any remaining crumbs as a dog does a plate. 

This last mark of attention on the part of 
her entertainer seemed to reassure her. con- 
siderably ; her trembling ceased ; and she sat 
on her hams more composedly than before. 
The major now-tried by signs to make her un- 
derstand what he wanted. 

He pretended to drink, and looked all about 
as if he was trying to find water. The native 
understood him, and pointing in the direction of 
the path by which she had come, shook her 
black poll, and made signs of being frightened 
at something from which she had fled. Then 
pointing in a dir^tion forwards, she nodded her 
head, and rising from her sitting position, began 
to move forward. 

Had the major been a younger man, he would 
not perhaps have minded the total iibeence of 
^ress on the lady's person, whiob> b» she stood 
on Yi«T Vand \fig|s, ^9i& imvi^ «mw|U:uoq8 and 
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striking than it had been in her sitting posture ; 
but, as he was the father of a family, he would 
have preferred that she should have been 
clothed with some sort of covering, however 
trifling. \ 

Desirous of remedying the deficiency in some 
way, he drew his handkerchief from his pocket, 
and presented it to the black lady, not being 
able to express his meaning by words, nor 
even by signs, but hoping that what is called 
the natural modesty of her sex would prompt 
her to make a proper application of the gift. 
The native girl accepted the handkerchief readi- 
ly, and turning round on the strange white man, 
-whom she rewarded with a smile which Exhib- 
ited to view her formidable row of teeth, tied 
th^ handkerchief round her head, and continued 
her way. 

" She knows no better," said the major to 
himself; '* and, after all, our civilized habits 
are only conventional ; but certainly if a lady 
of any color was to appear at court in the pld 
country in that state of primitive simpUcity, it 
would produce no slight sensation." 

The farther philosophical reflections which 
he might have made on this point of etiquet 
were put a stop to by the native suddenly 
pointing to a tiny stream of water which trick- 
led from the side of the declivity. The major 
and his men drank of it eagerly, and the native 
drank some also, the sugar having made her 
thirsty ; and when the party had satisfied them- 
selves with the pure element, which the men 
remarked would mix admirably with any sort 
of spirit, but to which hint the major paid no 
attention, the question was, what was to be 
done next 1 

The young lady showed no disposition to 
escape, and seemed to wait quietly to know 
how she was to be disposed of; but as the 
evening was advancing, and as it was nearly 
dark, the excellent major was somewhat puz- 
zled to know what to do with his new acquisi- 
tion during a night bivouac. If it was possible, 
he thought it would be best to endeavor to 
reach the cave that 'night, but as he calculated 
that he must be at a great distance from it, he 
despaired of being able to accomplish the jour- 
ney, fatigued as he was with bis day's march. 

He essayed, however, to communicate his 
desire by signs. He pointed to the water of 
the spring, and endeavored to make her com- 
prehend the idea of a large quantity of water 
spread over a wide surface. It seemed that 
the native comprehended him, for she stretch- 
ed out her arm towards the right and shook 
her head, exhibiting signs of great fear from 
that quarter ; — what the causer of her fear was 
it was impossible for them to make out; — 
but they could make her understand nothing 
farther. 

The major was inclined to regard her as a 
fugitive from her tribe, or perhaps a prisoner 
who had escaped, for he could not otherwise 
account for her being alone, and for the expres- 
sion of alarm which she had displayed in her 
demeanor before they had secured her. 

His men took the liberty to represent to him, 
that the natives were a savage and treacherous 



many instances, which they had heard in camp, 
of the cuniilhg of the blacks, and of their insu- 
perable animosity to the white people. 

This view of the case, however, theAiajor 
repudiated, for the girl's countenance, black as 
it was, had something in it of that softness which 
is never entirely absent from the youthful of 
her sex ; and her manner indicated besides, as 
it struck him, that she was in want of protec- 
tion, and was inclined to accept it even from 
the white people rather than again encounter 
the dangers from which she had recently es- 
caped. 

He pursued his inquiries, therefore, and 
made another attempt to communicate with the 
native by the universal language of signs, al- 
though the coming darkness scarcely allowed 
him sufficient light for, his operations. 

He directed one of the men to scoop out a 
hollow basin in the course of the rill, which 
soon filled the excavation with water. He then 
took a piece of the bark of a tree, and stuck a 
couple of sticks in *it to represent miniature 
masts, clothing them with pieces of paper to 
represent sails. He then, by signs and gest- 
ures, contrived to make the black girl under- 
stand that he wanted to go to a great thing like 
that. 

The girl looked at it attentively for some 
time, gazing alternately at the mimic ship and 
at the major, as if striving to comprehend his 
meaning. Suddenly she broke out into a wild 
laugh, and clasped her hands, and pointed 
with her finger in a direction over a high tier of 
hills. 

The major made signs to her to go forward 
in the direction in which she pointed, but she 
showed much reluctance to move, for the night 
was setting in, and the natives have a great 
dread of traveling In the dark, fearing to fall 
into the power of an evil spirit. The major 
was not aware of the cause of her fear, but it 
was clear that she was afraid of something, 
and he showed to her the guns of himself and 
the soldiers to reassure her ; but it was evident, 
from her manner, that she did not comprehend 
the use of such weapons. 

He then directed his men to unsheath tiieir 
bayonets. She retreated at the sight of these 
strange instruments, but the major, taking one 
of them in his hand, offered it to her. She took 
hold of it, but let it drop immediately, alarmed 
at its coldness, and at the unusual feel of 
metal. 

But as, in falling on its point, it stuck in the 
ground, the circumstance seeifted to strike her 
with much admiration ; and when the major 
picked it up and ofifbred it to her again she took 
it, and continued to hold it in her hand, though 
a little frightened. As it did not move, how- 
ever, and as she felt no harm, she touched the 
point gently with her finger and was surprised 
at its sharpness. 

The major then made signs to her to hold the 
weapon in her hand and move forward ; and the 
native, after a little hesitation, and seeing that 
the white stranger showed no signs of fear in 
the dark, and supposing, perhaps, that the curi- 
ous cold spdar which they had given to her was 
a protection against the eviL&^vcv\.^^sfi^.^^!^.^ 



race, and that it was very likely that this young _ , , 

girt hid been sent ont as a decoy, in order to \ lolenlOkV! i«5fi»> '^wsfe Ss3l>^^ ^^^^vs^n^"'*^^ 
throw thejD off their guard; and they Tea»ted\^he Yaj^ v^ybXa^ ^ >iaft ^^^^^>msv'^'w«^ ^o»^ 
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moving thing that resembled the lit^ bark ship 
la:^ in the wide water. * 

HeMiew friends followed, keeping a sharp 
eye o^er to guard against an escape ; but of 
this it afterwards proved the poor girl was not 
thinking ; and after a brisk walk of about three 
miles, after passing over some high hills, the 
major suddenly found himself on the margin of 
the bay ; and, as he presently perceived, not far 
froiri the cave which he desired to reach. 

He now became aware that he had been 
wandering nearly the whote of the day in a part 
of the eountry abounding in high and low hills, 
and at a comparatively small distance froni the 
place of his destination, confuted as he had been 
by the intricacies of the bush. ^ Determining to 
profit by this lesson, he led the way at a rapid 
pace to his old encampment, having previously 
relieved the girl from her bayonet for fear of 
accidents, and having invited her by signs to 
accompany him. 

The native now, in her turn, followed her 
conductor with great willingness ; a circum- 
stance which rather surprised the major, as it 
betokened a confidence which he had been given 
to understand was altog'ether contrary to the 
disposition and the habits of the aborigines ; 
but the reason was afterwards explained when 
she had been taught sufiicient words in the 
English language to enable her to express her 
meaning. 

The major now thought that he might do an 
.acceptable service to the colony and to the 
government by taming the wild creature which 
had thus been placed in his power, and who 
seemed well contented to abide with him and 
to receive his commands. 

He determined therefore to make the attempt, 
not a little pleased to have the opportunity of 
studying closely a specimen of the singular 
people who inhabited a country unlike any other 
part of the known world. 

With this view, he made up his mind at once 
to send her on board the brig, and to place her 
under the care of his daughter Louisa, to whom 
she might be taught perhaps to perform the 
part of a female attendant. 

He immediately made the signal to the brig 
which had bee;i agreed on, by lighting three 
fires dn the beach at particular distances ; and 
the distant sound of oars on the water soon pro- 
claimed that his signal had been understood 
and attended to. The mate was not in the 
boat, and the major immediately dispatched it 
back for clothe§ of some sort for their visitor ; 
not liking, although it was night, that his new 
acquaintance should make her appearance in 
her present unsophisticated condition before 
His daughter. 

The boat returned promptly ; and the major, 
with much delicacy, showed the young lady 
how to put on a pair of sailor's trousers, which 
he tied on with a bit of rope yarn round her 
middle. Over this was placed a petticoat to 
give her a proper feminine appearance ; and a 
faded light blue spencer, which hooked on be- 
hind, " put her bows in decent trim," as a sailor 
expressed it. 

Her head was left bare, and shoes and stock- 
jjoga weie dispensed with ; and th6s elegjemtly 
dressed, the young lady was politely assisted 
into the boat by the sailors, where she squat- \ 



ted down on her hams, preserving an extraordi- 
narily grave countenance all the time, the poor 
creature being in truth utterly lost in astonish- 
raent as to what had been done and what was 
to happen next. Thus freighted, with the ad- 
dition of the major and the two soldiers, the 
boat was rapidly rowed to the vessel. 

The affectionate Louisa was averjoyed to 
see her father again ; a delight, however, 
which was presently damped by the thought of 
his ill success in search after her sister Helen, 
and by his informing herthat it was his intention 
to recommence his journey at the dawn of day. 
With respect to the novel sort of lady's maid 
which her father, had brought for her, she felt 
B little repugnance at first to allow the blade 
girl to remain in close proximity to her per- 
son. 

But that feeling presently wore ofl!*, and she 
soon ceased to regard the color of her skin ; 
while the gentle aspect of the kind-hearted 
Louisa and the soft and silvery tones of her 
voice so won on the simple heart of the native, 
who was not long in leariyng that the beautiful 
creature, who she at first supposed had come 
from the skies, was of the same sex as herself, 
that she threw herself on the floor of the cabin, 
uttering sounds which were unintelligible ; and' 
then 'raising her head, laughed, and addressed 
to Louisa some words which, although spoken 
in an unknown and barbarous tongue, were 
evidently meant for the expression of her grati- 
tude, and obedience, and devotion. 

The personal appearance of the native was 
60 grotesque, that Louisa could not forbear some 
little laughter at the incongruous nature of her 
habiliments. Her laughter seemed to please 
the girl. She coiled herself up at Louisa's feet, 
and although her wild bright eyes glanced 
rapidly at every motion or sound that occurred, 
she seemed quite resigned, and pleased with 
her new position. 

Louisa made attempts to talk with her, but 
that was impossible. She tried to find out the 
name of her new acquaintance, but it was some 
time before the native couTd be brought to com- 
prehend what she wanted. At last, by fre- 
quently repeating her own name and pointing 
to herself, she made the girl understand her 
meaning. The native repeated the name of 
"Louisa," with a readiness and correctness 
which was quite startling : and then pointing 
to herself, said, " Oionoo." 

" Oionoo," repeated; Louisa. 

The young native girl, at the sound of her 
own name thus pronounced, showed the most 
extravagant signs of joy. She again threw 
herself on the ground before Louisa, and kissed 
her feet, while great tears ran from her bright 
fierce eyes down her black face^ and she 
seemed convulsed with the most violenl%mo- 
tion. 

The major regarded this scene with extreme 
surprise, and his daughter was much afifected 
by it,' They could not conjecture the reason of 
the violent emotion of the black girl ; and they 
were not aware that she was in fact the last of 
her tribe, and had escaped, when she was en- 
countered by the' major, from those wko were 
about to put her to a cruel death. 

How amply the kindness which ««s bestow- 
ed by the tavE vnd fsentle Louisa on the fortora 
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native girl was afterwards repaid by services 
the most important, .will be seen in the sequel 
of this narration. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

A FIGHTS WITH THE NATIVES. 

It is impossible to describe in words the in- 
tensity of the terror of Helen, as she sat on the 
ground a helpless spectator of the deadly pre- 
parations made by the bushranger for the de- 
struction of those who she- doubted not were 
her lover and her father ! • 

And if Trevor was foremost in her thoughts 
in that time of mortal agony, it was from no 
lack of filial affection towards her parent, but 
it was in accordance with that powerful princi- 
ple of our nature which prompts a woman^s 
heart — in its absorbing love for that one being 
whom it has selected from all other men in 
whom to confide her virgin trust — to consider 
him as all in all to her — and of all things on 
earth the most precious and dearest ! 

It was in vain that she racked her brain to 
find some expedient either to divert the bush- 
ranger from his object, or to frustrate his de- 
sign. She thought that she would scream out, 
in the hopt that her voice might be heard in 
the stillness of the bush, so that Trevor might 
be warned of his danger. But then she con- 
sidered, that if she made use of such means of 
giving him notice prematurely, it would only 
cause her own instant death without- benefiting 
him. * 

It occurred to her also that she should have 
the means of ascertaining her lover's and her 
father's near approach from the looks and ges- 
:tures of the bushranger, and that it would be 
best for her to reserve her caution until they 
were near enough to profit by it ; then — what 
might be her own fate — ^he being safe — signified 
nothing ! 

Neither was poor Jeremiah SiUiman insensi- 
ble to the peril which hung over the friends ad- 
vancing to their rescue ; but the fatigue of his 
long march, encumbered as he was by the 
heavy load, and the frequent rebuffs and threats 
which he had experienced from Mark Brandon, 
and the blows which he had suflTered from the 
hrutal Grough, without his being able to defend 
himself or to retaliate, had so broken down his 
spirit, that he had become almost like an im- 
passive piece of mechanism at the will of his 
captors. 

He could not, however, survey unmoved the 
cool and impenetrable Mark Brandon with his 
fowling-piece directed in the line leading from 
the side of the stream to the thicket ; and his 
good feeling predominating over his fears, he 
venttlred to begin a remonstrance with Bran- 
don on the cruelty of his proceeding : — 

" Mr. Mark Brandon," he began, "I have a 
thousand pounds in dollars " 

But before ho could proceed further he felt 
the butt-end of Grough's musket on his head, 
which stretched him prostrate on the ground. 
Grough was abou]t to repeat the hint to be quiet 
foy a second blow, which would have silenced 



forever poor Jerry's tongue, when he was 

stopped by a sign from Brandon, who, making _ ,, „._ 

a Mgnificant gesture, and pointing towards tbeytvnxe X^\d«ii ^voi. '^^^k^^^ ^^^ ^\^^» 



line on which their pursuers were expected^ 
said in a low*firm voice : — 

" Be ready." 

Grough immediately brought his musket to 
his shoulder, covering obliquely the point at 
which Brandon's weapon was directed. 

The bushranger cocked his fowling-piece ; — 
Grough did the same. 

The sound of those two " clicks," in the aw- 
ful silence of the bush, rang in Helen's ears 
like the tolling bell of her lover's doom ! She 
felt that the decisive moment was oome ! 

The bushranger ran his eye down the hollow 
between the barrels of his piece — for it was 
his habit to fire with his left barrel first — and 
edged the sight a little to the right^ of his vic- 
tim ; — ^it was a deadly aim. 

Helen now tried to scream out ; — ^but excess- 
of terror paralyzed her! She opened her 
mouth;— but her voice stuck in her throat! 
She could utter no sound ! The moments were 
fleeting away ! In another her lover would be 
slain! 

" Fire !" said Brandon. 

But at the instant when be pronounced the 
word, a shower of spears from behind came 
whistling through the bushes. One of them 
struck Brandon's right shoulder, and another 
stuck in Grough's huge back, which caused the 
discharge of lK)th to be ineflTectual. 

Helen and Jeremmh being on the ground, the 
spears passed harmlessly over them; but the 
report of the guns, and the sudden appearance 
of the natives' spears acting as a ssddeir shock 
on Helen, she gave vent to her pent-up shrieks, 
which apprised Trevor — who, not heeding the 
shots that missed J^im, was advancing with the 
corporal at the charge— that his mistress was 
nigh, and in dangy ! 

At the same time a yell arose from the body 
of natives, who had, as they thought, surprised 
the white people at a disadvantage, which, re- 
sponding to Helen's shrieks, made the bushes 
and woods resound with discordant cries. 

Nor did the natives delay in following up 
their first^discharge of spears by a bodily attack 
on those whom they considered as the spolia- 
tors of their country. They, knew but little of 
the nature of fire-arms, but some of them 
had learned that after the first noise of the 
thunder, an interval must elapse before it could 
be made again. The white men, Brandon and 
Grough, therefore, having done their thunder, 
the natives in a mob made a rush, with frigktful 
yells, on their enemies, and Helen and Jerry 
found themselves in the midst of the blacks, who 
fell on the two bushrangers with inconceivable 
fury. A 

Brandon, being unable to resist the impetu- 
osity of this first onset, called out to Grough ' 
to come to his'^ide, and retreated on the right 
band side of the thicket, while Trevor and the 
corporal charged to the left, where they were 
encountered by the natives, who had driven 
away the other two, and who, flushed with sue- 
cess, immediately attacked the new comers 
with their waddies. 

Trevor fired, and shot one and wouQded an- 
other of the natives with his double-barrel, but 
as they did not cease from their attsfilL^ t&5^ 
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9ge8 on the spot, bot the natives, heated with 
the combat, and confiding in their numbers, and 
emboldened besides by the flight of the other 
two white men, continued to press forward ; 
and Trevor and the corporal were obliged to 
xe treat, in order to get free from the crowd 
which assailed them, and to load their weapons. 
When they emerged from the thicket, they be- 
held on their right the two bushrangers. 

The natives, on their retreat, which was 
almost simultaneous with that of Brandon and 
Grough, set up a shout of triumph, and pursued 
them closely. The four white men — two and 
two, and at the distance of about a hundred 
yards from each other — ^retired in the same di- 
rection, till they reached the stream which.they 
had previodsly crossed. 

But short as was the time which it took them 
in this qiiick flight, the steady and practised 
corporal was enabled to insert a cartridge into 
the barrel of his musket, which he instantly 
rammed down, and then faced about. 

" Load, sir,*' he said to the ensign, " as quick 
as you can." At the same time he fired at the 
xnob of natives yelling after them, and cheeked 
their advance. Before the ensign had loaded 
the. corporal had fired again, and had brought 
down another native. , 

There was a short pause ; and the cries of 
the natives for a few moments ceased. 

Trevor took advantage of the opportunity, 
and, raising his voice, call^ out to the men on 
his left : 

** If you are Mark Brandon, as I suppose you 
are, I promise you a free pardon if you will join 
us against the natives. Where is the young 
ladyl" 

Brandon, who had retained the most^perfect 
coolness during the sharp ayd sudden conflict 
"With the savages, who were still in considerable 
numbers before him, replied immediately, and 
with a voice seemingly of entire unconcern at 
the danger of his position : — 

" WlMt authority have you for promising a 
pardon ; and what assurance can you give me 
that I may trust you?' • 

" My word of honor as a soldier and a gen- 
tleman," replied the ensign. ** I will promise 
you good treatitient, and I will use my best 
endeavors with the governor for your pardon." 

** Is that alii" returned the bushranger, with 
a sneering laugh ; but at that moment a 
threatening movement on the part of the natives 
stoi^ed his reply : 

*' Don't fire on the natives," he said to his 
comrade — " let the others do it. See I the sol- 
dier has fired." • 

The fije of the corporal disabled another 
native and checked the rest, among whom 
there appeared some hesitation. 

*• If that is all," resumed the bushranger, 
calling out to Trevor, " I had rather remain as 
I am.v 

" Let us shoot them both," said Grough ; " we 
can deal with the natives afterwards." 

" We can do better than that," replied Bran- 
don : — " besides — never commit murder if you 
can help.it. It is our being here, I think, that 
keeps the natives oflTfrom the soldiers. They 
don't like to m^o a rush on four white men 

•ved with gana. J can Bee th0y are wavering 

Wm moment.'* b 



Saying this, he retired with his comrade 
beyond the stream, and took his station at the 
foot of the hill. 

The natives, seeing this retreat, gathered 
courage again ; and they began to assail* their 
two remaining enemies with spears. 

"That rascaUy bushranger," said the cor- 
poral, " has got some devilry in his head ; you 
see he has got behind us, so that we are be- 
tween two fires, and his going oflT makes those 
black villains more confident. We must shoot 
some more of them before they will leave us 
alone." 

"We mu|t make our way through them,"^ 
replied the ensign. " I heard the voice of Miss 
Horton in yonder thicket, and we must 'rescue 
her, or die in the attempt." 

" Your honor has only to say the word," said 
the corporal. 

" Come on, then," exclaimed Trevor, darting 
forward. 

The corporal fixed his bayonet and advanced 
side by side with his officer against the natives, 
who were collected together in a dense body 
of fifty or sixty, and were jabbering to one 
another with excessive vehemence. 

" Shall I fire 1" asked the corporal. 

" Reserve your fire," said the ensigji^ ; " per- 
haps they will retire without shedding mora 
blood." * 

But the natives received the charge firmly, 
and met their enemies with a shower of spears', 
which, as the distance was not more than 
twenty yards, told dangerously on the two sol- 
diers. The ensign received^ one in his left 
breast, and thcicorporal had three for his share. 
They fired simultaneously. 

" I have brought one down," cried the cor- 
poral. 

" And I another," responded the ensign. 

" Stand firm," said the corporal, " they are 
going to make another rush.'* 

The natives discharged another shower of 
spears, which hit both the ensign and the cor- 
poral. 

Trevor fired, and in a second afterwards the 
corporal banged at them, which checked the 
savages again. 

" Load, sir, quick," said the' corporal, " they 
have not had enough yet. But you are bleed- 
ing fast, sir ; those two last spears have done 
mischief." 

" And you are bleeding, too, corporal. We 
must increase our distance, so as to get out of 
the reach of their spears while we can command 
them with oUr long shots ; or shall we make 
another charge at themi" 

" They are too many," replied the corporal. 
" It is as much as we can do to defend our- 
selves ; and if we get off with our lives we shall 
do very well. This mob is one of th^iuost 
determined that I have heard of on tne isl- 
and." 

" We MUST advance and rescue Miss Horton," • 
•exclaimed Trevor. 

"I am ready, your honor," repeated the cor- 
poral, " to try a charge again ; but they are too 
many, sir, to be got over that way ; we must 
ply them with long sbots>-and, come what may, 
the young lady must be saved from theur clutch- 
es. The black wretches shan't eat her if I can 
help it." 
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"Tire again," said Trevor, stamping his foot 
on the turf— "fire." 

" There goes down another," said the corpo- 
ral, as he obeyed his officer with the most 
cheerful readiness, and promptly recharged his 
musket ; " if we keep up a steady fire, your 
honor, we must break them up at last. Only 
don't be without a shot in one of .your barrels. 
It is the rush of the savages that.is the danger, 
and we ought always to have a reserve fire to 
check it. They don't, seem to like it," con- 
.tinued the corporal, as he fired away as fast as 
possible. 

" They are oflT, sir ; our bullets are too hard 
for thera." 

" Don't fire if they run," sa^d the ensign, in a 
faint voice. 

" Your honor is bleeding very fast," exclaim- 
ed the corpora], grounding his musket, and re- 
garding his officer with much concern. 

" Never mind ! see, the natives are re- 
treating ; now we will follow up and charge 
— but don't fire unless they attack^us — now, 
charge !" 

But as Trevor spoke, his voice grew fainter 
and fainter ; he made a step or two forward — 
he staggered, and presently fell to the ground. 
Loss of -blood from the wounds of the natives' 
spears had exhausted him ; he made an effort 
to rise, but he sunk down again on the grass, 
and fainted. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 



A BUSH 8UPPEB. 



The corporal was not a man to lose bis pres- 
ence of mind at a fiUnt. He had seen too 
much service, and had been in too many fights 
to be scared at the sight of a dying man. But 
he could not refrain from giving utterance to 
his indignation at his officer being wounded — 
and slain, it might be — by " those black rascals," 
he muttered, " and with such tools as these," a« 
he contemptuously kicked a spear on one side 
with his foot. 

" Such murdering wretches," said he, as he 
shook his musket towards the spot where the 
retreating natives had disappeared among the 
bushes, "don't deserve quarter. And now I 
suppose they are going to make a feast of that 
poor young lady ! — a delicate morsel she will 
be for them — ^the blackguard cannibals !'* 

It was well that Trevor's condition did not 
allow him to hear the last exclamation of the 
angry corporal, who, promptly fetching some 
water in his cap from the adjacent stream, 
threw it over his officer's face. Then observ- 
ing that the blood flowed most from one partic- 
ular spot under his right shoulder, he opened 
Trevor's coat, and applying a suitable bandage, 
soon had the satisfaction to see that the flowing 
of the blood ceased. He fetched another cap- 
ful of water from the stream, and dashed it 
plentifully over Trevor's face, and wishing men- 
tally that he had ever so little a drop of brandy, 
he endeavored to pour some water down bis 
throat. Trevor seemed to revive at* this, and 
the corporal continued his attempts, till at last, 
to his great joy, he saw bis ofl!6er opea his 



eyas. _^ ^ 

He oiied him to take a good drink. Tie^OT\\iYi\t!e Ic^m ^ i^vi^ ^t ^\.\^vi£!;sX-^NKQas&ft^ ^ 



drank some of the water, which refreshed him ; 
for he vfjaB faint as well from want of food and 
drink as from loss of blood. Presently he was 
able to stand up ; and although weak and tot* 
tering, he insisted on proceeding into the thicket 
in search of Helen. 

The corporal endeavored to dissuade him. 
from so rash a proceeding, and oflfered to go 
alone ; but to this the ensign would not consent, 
urging that he was strong enough to pull a trig- 
ger, and as his double barrel had been reloaded 
by the corporal, they could fire three times 
without loading, if there should be occasion for 
more fighting. 

Leaning on the corporal's arm, therefore, he 
made his way into the thicket, behind which 
Brandon had been hidden, and from which had 
proceeded the shriek which Trevor did not 
doubt had been wrung from Helen in her double 
fear of the bushrangers and the natives. 

But when they arrived at the spot they could 
see nothing of her, for whom alone Trevor was 
at that moment solicitous. There were several 
bodies of the natives lying about, and the marks 
of much trampling on the grass : — but no living 
thing was to be seen. 

The corporal having cast his eye about for a 
convenient object, supported the ensign to the 
foot of a dense thicket at no great distance, and 
requesting him to sit up and lean against the 
matted branches, so that he might be protected 
from a sudden attack from behind, oflfered, 
" with his permission," to make a survey round 
about to endeavor to discover some trace of the 
young lady. 

To this the ensign assented ; and the corpo- 
ral immediately proceeded to make rapid circles 
around, keying a sharp eye on every bush 
which might conceal aa enemy ;f but without 
success. He continued his search for some 
time, and even penetrated Jor sooSe distance 
into the wood beyond ;— ^ut he could see no- 
thing of Miss Hortoa nor of the natives ; they 
had disappeared as suddenly as they had come, 
and he feared that they had taken the young 
lady away to make a feast of her ; a suspicion 
.which he conamunicated freely to Trevor on 
his return, with many supplemental embellish- 
ments of that horrible surmise. 

Trevor could only reply by a faint groan of 
anguish. He attempted to rise, but was unable 
from weakness. 

The corporal again made a diligent investi- 
gation of every square yard of ground, as well 
as the dusk which was now coming on would 
allow him, on the spot where the fight had 
begun. But he could find no trace of the 'poor 
girl, living or dead ; nor of the other prisoner — 
the gentleman — Mr. Silliman — whose body was 
nowhere to be found. 

The corporal, having made his report to the 
ensign, requested his " further orders ;" and 
receiving his request to do as well as he could 
under the circumstances — for Trevor was too 
weak to walk — he immediat^y set himself about 
making such preparations for passing the night 
as the place aflforded. * 

He gathered som^of the soft and floweriof 
branches of a mimosa tree which stood close 
by, and made of them a tolerably soft bed ; &ad. 
by catting ^oxGkfo ^\a\^ ^jysitfiA NFf^s^XM^ ^Sa*** 
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which grew by the margin of the water, he con- 
trived to prop up other boughs which he gath- 
ered, 80 as to make a tolerable bush hut for 
Trevor, and sufficient at that season of the year 
to shelter him from the weather. 

Having accomplished this to his satisfaction, 
he began to resolve the serious ' question of 
«*how the garrison was to be victualed 1" 

There was drink enough, for the stream of 
fresh and sparkling water at hand ran close by, 
and the corporal knew very well that so long 
as a soldier can get a good drink of clear water, 
although he might grumble a little for want of 
spirits, he could not come to any great harm ; 
Isut food was indispensable. While the old sol- 
dier was "rummaging his head," as he express- 
ed it, for remembrances of expedients under a 
similar difficulty in his various campaigns, and 
regretting the non-existence of villages and 
farm-houses in those desolate regions, he beheld, 
to his infinite delight, an immense kangaroo 
hopping leisurely towards the water on the other 
side of the stream. ^ 

The animal advanced at a slow pace ; some- 
times hopping and sometimes moving on all- 
fours, as be was enticed to stop on his way by 
some patch of sweet grass which particularly 
tempted him. Now and then the animal raised 
himself up to his full height, as he rested on the 
inferior joints of his hind legs, with his long tail 
serving as a part of his triangular support be- 
hind ; and then the corporal guessed that he 
stood at least six feet high, and his heart leaped 
within him as he surveyed the magnificent piece 
of game, for he had made up his mind that " on 
that kangaroo he and his officer should sup that 
night." 

The kangaroo hopped on straight to the wa- 
ter ; and putting down his head, prepared to 
drink ; but suddenly raising it up again, snuffed 
the air, and looked fearfully about. 

So exquisitely deficate are the senses of those 
timid animals, that the noise made by the cor- 
poral in the cocking of his musket, and the isep^ 
arating of the bushes on the other side of the 
stream, which was not more than a dozen 
yards across, alarmed the creature, and it was 
about to take flight ; but at that critical moment 
the report of the corporal's musket rang in the 
air, and the poor kangaroo, making a mighty 
-spring from the ground, fell dead ; for the ball 
had passed through its small and deer-like head, 
and life was gone in an instant. 

The sound of the corporal's piece put Trevor 
«n the alert, and he looked anxiously about for 
the new enemy which the alarm betokened. 
He was not a little relieved when he saw his 
faithful subaltern staggering under the load of 
^the hind-quarters of a kangaroo on his shoulders, 
which he held there by the hind legs, and which 
seemed as much as he could carry, while the 
ponderous tail of the animal hung down the 
corporal's back behind, and bumped him as he 
walked along, keeping time, as it were, with 
the corporal's movements, 
s " There," sa^ the corporal, as he cast his 
burthen heavil^n the j[round ; " there's sup- 
per for us, at any rate;— and now, to cook 
it!" . 

The old campaigner was not long in lighting 

nffre with the dead brushwood which lay about;. 

snd while the embers were burning clear he 



occupied himself in cutting some tender steaks, 
artistically, from the loins, the most delicate 
part of the animal, and which he hsfti taken care 
to include in the portion of the carcass which 
he had brought with him. 

He then looked about for two convenient 
stakes, two feet and a half long, with a fork at 
the end of each, which he laid on the ground 
ready for use.* He had taken out the kidneys 
and liver of the animal ; the. latter of which he 
placed to bake in a convenient receptacle of hot 
ashes \ as the liver of the kangaroo, from its, 
extreme dryness, is used by the old traveler lA 
the bush as a substitute for bread, to eat with 
the other part of the flesh. 

From the kidneys, which is the only part of 
the animal on which, except in very rare cases, 
any grease is to be found, for the kangaroo is 
almost all lean and sinew, the corporal carefully 
separated all the fat he could find. Then taking 
his iron ramrod, — first carefully ramming down 
a cartridge, having previously primed, into the 
barrel of his musket, — ^he slipped it through the 
pieces of flesh and fat which he had cut, after 
the manner of more ancient heroes, — taking a 
layer of flesh and a layer of fat alternately. 

Matters being thus in progress, and the cof- 
poral in a state of considerable excitement, he 
scraped away with a stake as much of the burn- 
ing wood as he did not want for his cooking, 
and reserved the clear glowing embers of the hot 
charcoal for his kitchen fire. Then driving ^n 
his short stakes, one on each side of the live 
coals, with their forked ends uppermost, he laid 
his ramrod, which performed the part of a spit, 
on the upright supports, the two ends resting on 
the two forks, with the fire in the middle. This 
being arranged, he setfhimself to turn his ram- 
rod round and round with great assiduity, so 
that the pieces of flesh might be equally roasted. 
He kept his eye also on the liver, which was 
baking, as he declared, " beautifully." 

A sudden thought, however, striking him, he 
took the hberty to ask the ensign if he felt him- 
self strong enough to turn the ramrod while he 
manufactured some plates, and procured some 
water, to which Trevor cheerfully assented. 

The corporal then cast his eyes about, and 
spying a tree, which seemed to his mind, about 
a hundred yards to the left, and not far from 
the water, he proceeded to the spot,, and cut 
through the bark with his knife, though not 
without much difficulty, and peeled a long strip, ^ 
which he broke into two pieces — one for a plate 
for his officer, and the other for himself. \ 

Thus provided, and with his cap full of water . 
for their drink, he returned to the fire, and find- 
ing the meat cooked, he slid oflf a couple of 
slices, which he presented to the ensign on his 
bark-plate, waiting, with much deference, for his 
officer to finish his meal before he began his 
own. • 

*' Eat, my good fellow," said Trevor ; " this 
is neither a time nor place for ceremony ; we 
are comrades now." ^ 

The corporal swung his open hand up to his 
forehead, but missing the peak of his military 
cap, was balked in the military obeisance which 
he intended ; perhaps he would have completed 
his salute by touching the peak of the cap as it 
stood on the grass like a jug ioU of water, for 
habit is strong— bat at this momeiit^ gentle air 
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from the north-west wafted the 'fragrance of the 
crisped venison to the corporal's nose ! It was 
too much ! military etiquet is strong, but na- 
ture is stronger' still ! The corporal's bowels 
yearned for the meat, and, without farther cer- 
emony, he plumped himself down by the fire ; 
and as he stuffed himself with the exquisite 
morsels, his appetite did really seem to grow on 
what it fed on, and he declared, with moistened 
eyes and greasy chops, that never, no — never, 
had he feasted on such delicious prog before. 

The ensign, albeit that his heart was sorely 
troubled at the uncertain fate of Helen, ac- 
quiesced by a nod in the eulogium of the corpo- 
ral. 

*<And to think," said the corporal, sympa- 
thizingly, as he took in another huge mouthful 
of the dainty viand — "to think that, at this 
moment, perhaps, those black savages are do- 
ing just the same as we are doing with this 
kangaroo," he continued, speaking with diffi- 
culty through the mass of meat which he was 
discussing, "just the same with that poor young 
lady !" 

Trevor dropped his meat and his bark-plate 
at this horrid and most ill-timed suggestion, and 
made an effort to rise ; but he was too weak, 
and his wounds had begun to stiffen : he sank 
down again, and putting his hands beforei. his 
face, he groaned aloud. 

The poor corporal, excessively abashed at the 
effect of his remark, which he had intended as 
amusing conversation wherewith to enliven the 
Tepast, suspended his diligent mastication, and 
pondered for a few moments within himself. 
Not knowing what else to do, he proffered his 
capful of water tor his officer, who declined it 
courteously. 

Having refreshed himself, and invigorated his 
appetite by a copious draught of the pure ele- 
ment, the corporal finished his meal in silence ; 
and having eaten up all the meat from the ram- 
Tod, which he carefully wiped and returned to 
its proper place, he proceeded to attack the 
liver, which he devoured leisurely, amusing 
himself with it to pass away the time. But, 
thinking that the ensign showed signs of drow- 
siness, he ai^sisted him to his bed of leaves and 
blossoms, and covered him with boughs, so as 
to guard him from the night air as well as pos- 
sible. 

Having attended to this duty, and having so 
arranged the fire that it should communicate its 
warmth to his sleeping officer without danger 
of its blaze reaching the temporary habitation, 
the corporal dissected from the hind quarter of 
the game one of the legs, which he arranged to 
cook gradually near the fire on three small 
stones, which he set under the meat to keep 
it in a convenient. position. This he did in of- 
der to provide refreshment ready for the next 
morning. 

The dirty condition of his firelock after the 
-work of the day now grieved him sorely ; but 
he did not think it safe to attempt the cleaning 
of the inside, as he might want to dispose of its 
contents on the sudden against an enemy ; and 
he considered also that the discharge of his 
piece, besides disturbing his officer, involved the 
waste of another cartridge. He remedied the 
€vil, however, as well as he could, so far as the 
4)M«idiQ went; and fixed his bayonet as an addi- 



tional means of defence against surprise, although 
he trusted more to the butt-end of it as a cud- 
gel in an affray, than tq its point as a scientific 
weapon. 

Thus prepared, he mounted guard over his 
officer's quarters, pacing up and down regularly, 
after the manner of sentinels, and resting occa- 
sionally in a standing posture, with his hands 
reposing on the muzzle of his firelock. After 
an hour or two of this watching, the poor fel- 
low found himself so overpowered by fatigue 
that he was obliged from mere exhaustion to sit 
down on the ground ; but he kept diligent watch 
on all sides, nevertheless. . 

He sat gazing at the fire, and listening to 
catch the slightest sound ; but all was still, and 
the vast bush seemed buried in universal re- 
pose. The stars above his head, and the moon 
which gradually rose, shed their quiet light 
over the tranquil scene ; but there was no stir 
of any living thing. The corporal gazed at the 
sky, and the kangaroo's leg which was roasting, 
alternately. He looked at the fire, and thought 
of his night bivouacs in former campaigns, an^ 
of his old comrades whom disease or the shot 
of the enemy had long since sent to their last 
homes. At last his eyes began to blink— and 
wink — at the fire ; — and the light of the moon 
— and the twinkling of the stars — faded from 
his sight ; — he thought he was still awake — but 

even as he determined not to give way to 

the drowsy oppression which mastered 

him.. ...his eyes closed — and the/wearied soldier 
slept. 



CHAPTER XXXVn. 

CONSCIENCE. 

The veteran slept soundly ; but there was one 
who watched ; and who on that night first 
began to feel, in the remorse of conscience, 
that sharp and corroding pain which " murders 
sleep." The watcher was Mark Brandon. 

Stung to the soul to find himself deprived of 
the girl — tiis cherished scheme destroyed — his 
chance of making Helen his victim or his host- 
age lost, he ground his teeth, and clenched his 
hands, furious as a wild beast that has lost its 
prey, with mortification and rage ! 

He had been a witness to the fall of Trevor, 
and to his retirement into the dense mass of 
thicket at a short distance from the river, after 
the retreat of the natives ; but he Was unablo 
to tell what had passed within the scrub after- 
wards, as the bushes were so thick as to screen 
from view all within their recesses. But bo 
had observed the corporal in bis search, as be 
passed over a clear space between the scrul^ 
and the wood ; and be judged from his manner 
that he was looking for traces of the major's 
daughter and her companion in misfortune. 
From this he had drawn the conclusion, that 
the girl and Mr. Silliman had not been found 
by the soldiers, amongst the bushes where he 
had been suddenly parted from them on the 
first attack of the natives. 

Having made this discovery, it struck him 
that the natives bad carried the white man and 
woman away as prisoners — to feast UQOa thAco. 
perhaps at U!«i\\ VcssKrf^ \ Aw \ifc ^«sMti ^i^\.v^v«« 
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people unhanned, after their own losses in 
dead and wounded. 

Prompted by a strong,passion for the girl, and 
urged on besides by the consideration of her 
importance as a prize, which he might be able 
to render useful in his dealings with her father 
for her ransom, he determined to follow on the 
track of the natives, with the hope that some 
lucky chance — some panic fear on the part of 
the natives, perhaps — might again place her in 
his power. He conununicated his intention to 
his associate. 

" Ten thousand devils take the girl !" ex- 
claimed Grough ; " if it hadn't been for her, we 
should not have been in this mess — without 
prog and without liquor ! Wherever there's a 
woman, there^s sure to be mischief!*' 

** But you would not have the poor girl left 
to the fury of those savages V* said Brandon, 
^somewhat offended at his associate's callous- 



her !'' replied that unamiable indi- 



ness. 

"D— 
yidual ; <* let them scarify her, or eat her, or do 
what they like with her : it's all the same to 
me !" 

Mark felt that he was on a wrong tack ; he 
shifted his helm dexterously.: " It's not ^he girl 
that I was thinking of," said he ; *' but it's the 
gentleman, our pack-horse, our bush-donkey, 
mate." 

•' D him too. Let the black fellows roast 

him too — he's fat enough !" 

•* Why, GrcAigh, how is it you don't under- 
stand me ; it's neither the one nor the other 
that I care for ; but it's the brandy, man, and 
the provisions, and the tobacco." 

".And d — r him, too, again," exclaimed 
Grough' ; " he has got my dollars !" 

" To be sure ! Not that they would be of 
much use to us in the bush ; but it's the brandy 
and the prog ! A sup of brandy, now, is just 
what we want to keep up our spirits.'' 

** Cotne along," said Grough ; " let us go 
ailer them ! That little fat fellow will be pitch- 
ing into it most gloriously, now that he has got 
it all to himself— that is, if the natives don't 
pitch into him first. When you talked of the 
gal, you see, Mark, why, that wasn't worth 
while ; but the liquor ! that's quite another 
thing! So I'm your man, if there were a 
thousand natives to fight for it." 

Mark took him at his word; and without 
further delay, they put themselves on the track 
of the natives, which they easily found, and 
continued their course until the dark prevented 
further progress. But after they had remained 
lying on the grass for a short time, to the great 
. discomfiture of Grough, who, from having no- 
*thing to eat and nothing to drink, was in an 
excessively surly humor, Brandon began to 
have misgivings as to whether he was on the 
right scent for the girl. 

He considered that it was a most unlikely 
thing for the natives to leave any one of their 
white enemies alive during such a skirmish ; 
and it was altogether contrary to their practice, 
so far as he had heard, to encumber themselves 
with such prisoners. After all, he thought, 
either Helen and Silliman had been killed, or if 
they had been able to -avoid that fate, they had 
eeeaped in another djrectioo ; and in that case, 
A* calculated, they would make right for the 



cuve on the shore of the bay, from which they 
had been taken. 

Impressed with this idea, he determined to 
retrace his steps, and endeavor to overtake 
them ; for, as be guessed, they would not be 
able to make rapid progress in the bush, evea 
if they should be able to 0nd their way at all 
through a strange country, over which they had 
only once passed. He communicated his sus- 
picion to Grough, who at once acquiesced ; and 
after cursing himself, with sundry energetic 
oaths, for being «uch a fool as to suppose that 
the natives would trouble themselves witbi 
white people as prisoners, he uphfted his huge 
carcass from the ground, and prepared to fol- 
low Brandon :>- 

** To be sure," said he ; " more fools we for 
thinking anythmg else ! The natives would 
smash in their skulls with their waddies — and 
that was too good for the like of them ! The 
cave's our mark — and there we shall find the 
liquor that we buried» if we find nothing else. 
My mou^h just now hankers after a glass of 
rum, as a black fellow after a roasted picca- 
ninny ! Rum for ever !" 

As Brandon had been careful, according to 
the practice of experienced travelers in the 
bush, to take bearings of the principal objeels 
in ^is line of march, he had no difiSculty. 
although in the night, in finding his way back 
to the sugar-loaf hill from the neighborhood of 
which he had started, and near which the fight 
with the natives had taken place. . In thi» 
course it was necessarv for him to pass by the 
place where the ensign and the corporal were 
reposing for the night ; but 1^ had another and 
a powerful reason for wishing to visit again the 
spot whei;e he had leil Helen. 

Brandon^s passion for the girl was most pow- 
erful and absorbing : she was a girl after his 
own heart — bold, brave, ready-witted in diffi- 
*Culty and in danger, and resolute in her deter- 
mination. She was handsome withal — ^lofly in 
her bearing, tall and commtnding in her figure, 
and with the air of a heroine of romance. If 
his lot, he thought, had been cast in happier 
circumstances, the companionship of suoh a 
woman might have spurred him od to noble en- 
terprises, and have saved him from the com- 
mission of many a deed of crime ! He had 
even flattered himself with the idea that, evea 
as he was — sunk, degraded, proscribed — a 
felon and a- murderer — the girl had been in- 
clined to regard him favorably ; and be had 
indulged in the hope that, possibly, she might 
be reconciled to a life in the wilderness with 
him, by whom she would have been worshiped 
as the goddess of his idolatry ! 

When, therefore, he discovered, as he did in 
their passage from the hill across the river, that 
she had been deceiving him. all the time ; and 
that, in fact, she, a girl, had outwitted him, the 
wily bushranger ; it was with mingled feelings 
of disappointment, of wounded pride, and of 
deep mortification and pain, that he became 
convinced that Helen regarded him with abhor- 
rence, and had found out some secrfet means of 
directing the pursuit of her friends to her 
rescue. 

Nor did the sight of one of the two whose 

death he had resolved on, tend to lessen his 

I resentment ; for that one yt9B jfooog, hand- 
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some, an officer, and doubtless had been actu- 
ated by more than ordinary zeal in hazarding 
himself in the bush with only one companion, 
in SQ desperate a service as the capture of the 
man the most dreaded in Van Diemen's Land. 
That young man, then, his jealousy whispered 
to him, was the favorite admirer of the girl ; 
and it was for him, and for his sake, that she 
had contrived to give a clue to the path of her 
retreat. 

This thought stung him so sharply, that he 
stopped in his walk ; started, and stamped his 
foot with signs of the most violent emotion ! 
His excitement moved even the insensible 
Grough to ask him, with as much concern as 
he could throw into the brutal tones bf his 
coarse thick voice : — 

*' If a black snake had bit him V* 

" Worse than that, man !" 

" Crush it, then," said Grough, " under your 
foot ; if a cretur has bit you, and no help for it, 
iiave your revenge !'* 

'• I will !" rieplied Brandon. 

They both now moved on more rapidly. . As 
they drew near to the dense scrub, Brandon 
enjoined strict silence to his companion, and 
•advanced with his usual caution, 
i It was easy to ascertain, by the light of the 
£re, which the corporal had kindled close to 
his officer's sleeping place, the precise spot 
where the two soldiers had established their 
hivouac ; and the thickness of the bushes served 
as an effectual screen to prevent either party 
from seeing the other, until they came almost 
face to face. Brandon whispered to his fellow 
not to make the slightest noise, and to follow him. 

The bushranger then crept stealthily forward 
till he reached a thick bush fronting the .fire, 
on the other side of which the corporal was 
sitting, with his firelock lying by his side. The 
bushranger regarded him attentively and saw 
that he slept — or seemed to sleep ; for, as 
Brandon's own habits taught him, it might only 
be a feint to throw enemies off their guard. 
Grough had already put his musket to his 
shoulder with a deliberate aim ; but Brandon, 
'by a sign, checked him. 

By the light of the moon he saw a rough sort 
of bush -hut at a little distance from the fire, 
which fronted its entrance. He guessed that 
the wounded officer was there — ^perhaps not 
alone 1 The girl might be with him ! Brandon 
was seized with a feeling of condensed hatred 
and spite, which mastered all other considera- 
tions. " The snake," he muttered to himself, 
<*has bitten me with its poison — and I will have 
my revenge !" 

Retreating from bis position to some little 
distance, he made a circuit through the bushes, 
and got behind the officer's hut. He observed 
through the partial openings, here and there, 
as he went, that the sleeping soldier retained 
the same position. 

'< If it's a sham," he thought to himself, "it 
is well done !" Grough made jsigns to 8ho9t 
him ; but Brandon, by a deterouned gesture, 
forbade it. . 

They arrived close to the^.tmsh-hut. The 
bashranger peered about, aqd presently found 
a small opening, through which be could see 
the occupant's face. It was that of the officer ; 
It w«s Teiy pale, and had a yoathfal and deli- 

N 



cate appearance. He was sleeping, and he was 
alone. 

By the light of the fire which shone directly 
upon him, partially obscured only by the body 
of the corporal, Brandon observed in the young 
officer's hand, which was placed on his breast, 
a woman's glove ! The truth was revealed at 
once ! Here was the lover of the girl — ^the fa- 
vored lover — with, the love-token in his grasp ! 

Again the same sharp pang shot through the 
bushranger's frame, and he felt stung as if by a 
corporal and substantive dagger stabbed into his 
entrails ! All the rage of the demon was roused 
within him ! Slowly and silently he raised his 
fowling-piece to his shoulder, and covered the 
sleeping man's brain with the murderous bar- 
rel ! His finger was on the trigger ! He wae 
about to give the fatal touch — when the sleep- 
ing officer turned, and said something in his 
sleep. 

It seemed that he was suffering under the 
painful excitement of some feverish dream. 

Clasping the glove to his heart, he mur- 
mured : — 

** Helen!" 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 



PROFESSIONAL PRACTICE. 



The bushranger suspended his touch ; — ^the 
name of Helen so pronounced, agitated him in. 
an extraordinary manner. His hand trembled ; 
his weapon shook ; for once he felt that his aim 
was uncertain, for his eyes also were blinded 
with a sort of mist. The sleeping man spoke 
again. The bushranger listened : — 

" Dead 1" murmured Trevor ; " dead ! mur- 
dered in cold blood ! murdered ! murdered!" 

Brandon recovered his piece — meditated for 
a moment. Some thought seemed to convulse 
him; a deep flush came over his face: — ^he 
leveled his piece again : — 

Again the sleeping officer murmured — 

"Murdered!" 

iBrandon drew back his piece with a hasty 
movement, much to the astonishment of Grough^ 
who was at a loss to understand what these 
pantomimic actions signified; and without, 
speaking turned away, and retreated to some 
little distance among the bushes. His com- 
panion followed him obediently. When Bran- 
don stopped, Grough took the opportunity to 
ask him -^^ Why he did not shoot the red-coat 
as he slept 1" 

Brandon made no reply for some time. At 
last he said, <* It is best as it is: — ^let him be left 
alone." 

He then remained plunged for some time iit 
gloomy silence, without giving any intimation 
to stir from the spot. 

But his companion, who was entirely ignorant 
of the motives whic)i led his chief to spare the 
sleeping man's life, and who was equally unable 
to penetrate the feelings of Brandon in respect 
to the relations of the officer with the girl, was 
by no means inclined to remain inactive, or to 
delay their journey towards the major's cave^ 
where a store of ram bad been deposited, in a 
secret place denoiainated in colonial phraseol- 
ogy a ^ plant." Besides^ thia hiv^ ^ ^osf^R^^ 
of traauvoM \o >^<^ \fia^^Av^V^sbsX ^^&aKs»s^^v 
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altogether incompatible with his habits of deal- 
ing. 

Here were two of their enemies at their mer- 
cy, and Mark was losing the opportunity of taking 
both their lives at a time when they could make 
no resistance, for they were both asleep ; and 
what better chance cooid they have of shoot- 
ing them comfortably through the head without 
danger to themselves 1 To let such a chance 
dip by was monstrous ! He conveyed his opin- 
ion, in a gruff whisper, to Brandon : — 

"If you don't like to shoot the young *un," 
he said, " there can be no harm in my shoot- 
ing the old fellow ! Besides, we want powder 
and shot, and his musket would be no bad 
grab!" 

To this Brandon made no reply ! — he was a 
, prey to the most painful and conflicting sen- 
nations. On the one hand, his passion for the 
girl had so far touched that part of his better 
nature which was within him, as to cause him 
to recoil from murdering, in cold blood, even 
her favored lover ! And, on the other hand, 
he was stimulated by jealousy, by anger, and 
by the desire of revenge for the injury which 
the oflScer had done him in forestalling him in 
the girl's affections, to take the life of the hated 
rival who was in his power. Absorbed by these 
thoughts, he either did not hear, or did not 
allow himself to be disturbed by his companion's 
suggestion, but continued plunged in moody 
eontemplation. 

Grough, taking his silence for consent, moved 
quickly off, determined that the night should 
not pass away, as he mentally affirmed, " with- 
out some pleasure ;" so he resolved to shoot the 
corporal. 

On such amiable thoughts intent, he edged 
away a little to the right, in order that he might 
take the poor soldier sideways, which would 
obviate the inconvenience of the glare of the 
ire, and allow him to take a better aim. He 
stationed himself, accordingly, in a convenient 
position, and, resting oh one knee, was about to 
have a deliberate shot, when a slight air, which 
caused the embers of the fire to sparkle more 
brilliantly, conveyed to his senses the smell of 
roasted meat ! 

Now Mr. Grough was, as he expressed it, 
more than usually " peckish," having not only 
walked very far, but fasted very long ; and the 
appetizing odor of the kangaroo's leg, which 
nad begun to burn a little, altogether overcame 
his animal sensibilities ! His bowels yearned, 
and the water rose to his mouth ! For a mo- 
ment he forgot his anticipated gratification of 
putting a ball through the corporal's head, in 
the present and more immediate temptation 
which irresistibly assailed him ! He even feared 
to disturb the sleeper, lest his waking should 
delay the promised feast. 

Taking advantage therefore of his early hab- 
its, and his ability in prigging, which even in 
bis youth had conferred on him the title of a 
most accomplished thief, he bent his whole 
soul to the getting possession of the savory 
" grub." 

It was astonishing to see with what lightness 

and softness the legs which supported that huge 

body ooaM tread ! Nothing but long practice 

ta MteaOog atid in J^ouaebrcaking, could have 

Wi^t tbe balky brute to iii9oage his steps ao 



mincingly ! And the feat, too, was so daring ! 
To subtract the delicious morsel from under the 
corporal's very nose ! There was fun in the 
exploit! What would be the old soldier's 
thoughts on waking t How piercing his disap- 
pointment ! What a glorious " dodge" to put on 
him ! Positively, it was better than putting him 
to death ! The Thief was in the pursuit of his 
vocation, and he was happy 1 

He stretched out his hand for the venison, 
and clutched the protruding bone ; but it was 
almost red-hot, and he let it drop again. The 
noise, however, seemed to disturb the soldier. 
Grough was ready to shoot him dead if he awoke; 
but he only gave a loud snort, and slept on. 

On a sudden, a bright idea struck the thief. 
He spied the corporal's musket lying by his 
side, with the bayonet fixed — a supplemental 
weapon with which his own piece was unsnp* 
plied. It was also a better one than his own, 
and in cleaner condition, as he perceived at a 
glance. Dexterously removing the soldier's 
musket, he soflly placed his own in its place, 
after removing the flint, which he deposit^ in 
his pocket. 

The change, however, was not made so 
silently as to avoid disturbing the sleeping sen- 
tinel. The corporal suddenly opened his eyes, 
looked vacantly at the fire, placed his hand on 
the substituted musket, nodded his head — and 
slept again. 

Grough waited quietly behind him tiH his 
snores announced that the soldier was fast 
asleep. He then directed tbe bayoneted wea- 
pon to the leg of the kangaroo, and carefully 
inserting its point into the fleshy part of the 
thigh, bore it triumphantly aloft, and marched 
away to rejoin his comrade 

In a few words he commnnicated to Brandon 
the exploit which he had achieved, and, as he 
eagerly devoured the venison, oflTered him the 
best portions. But Brandon refused to eat; 
and after his associate had satisfied his first 
hunger, he led the way back towards the cave 
in the hope of finding there, or on the way, 
some trace of the girl whom he had lost. 

In the mean time, the hours of the night wore 
away ; but it was not before the dawn that tbe 
corporal awoke from his weary slumbers. Sur- 
prised at the appearance of the morning ligh;, 
the old soldier began to have some vague sus- 
picion, either that the sun had taken it into its 
head, in that strange country, to rise in the 
middle of the night, or that he, the corporal, had 
been asleep ! 

As the one case was hardly less unintelligible 
than the other — for to sleep on his post was a 
breach of a sentinel's duty which it did not 
enter the worthy corporal's head that it was 
possible for him to be guilty of^—he set himself 
seriously about resolving the enigma. 

He remembered shutting his eyes to avoid 
the uneasy glare of the fire ; but he remembered 
nothing more. It must he, then, that he had 
forgotten to open them again! Well, there 
was not much harm in that! That was not 
like going to sleep ! A man, as tbe corporal 
argued, might forget himself occasionally, and 
be forgiven ; but to sleep on his poet-— that was 
unpardonable ! The corporal was sore that he 
had not done that. 

Ha^tniL ^^^ ^^ ^^^ aitiataefeory conclusioOi 
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and the more so as it happened that there was 
no one at hand to question its correctness, the 
corporal opened his eyes wider ; and then he 
remembered the kangaroo^s leg, which he had 
set to roast previous to his oblivion : but no leg 
was there ! The corporal opened his eyes 
wider than ever at tlus extraordinary circum- 
stance, and immediately rose to investigate the 
affair. 

In rising, he mechanically lifted up his fire- 
lock ; for he followed the gooid old <mle in a cam- 
paign, that '*your arms,'' as he said, *'are 
always safest in your own hands." " By the 
powers," he involuntarily exclaimed, " I could 
have sworn that I fixed my bayonet last night ! 
and by all that's holy, it's not in the sheath ! 
And the firelock, too ! what has come to the 
hussy ? And there's no flint in the hammer ! 
There must be Irish fairies here too ! This is 
not my firelock ! By the powers, it's like the 
child that was changed at nurse ! And I'm 
changed, too, perhaps, for anything I know ! 
But I haven't been asleep — ^that I'll swear to !" 

*' Corporal," called out the ensign from the 
bush hut, in a faint tone. 

*• Here, your honor," said the corporal, 
promptly, not a little relieved to hear the en- 
sign's voice, for he began to think that he 
might be changed also. He was about to 
salute his reclining ofilcer with a *' present ;" 
but a look at his musket put him so out of con- 
ceit with the tool, that he could not bring him- 
self to perform the evolution with ** such a 
thing." He contented himself, therefore, with 
the^minor military obeisance of bringing his 
open hand, as he expected, to the peak of his 
cap. But here again he was balked ; for his 
cap, at that moment, was performing the oflice 
of a water-jug on the grass. The ensign did 
not observe his confusion, but in weak accents 
expressed his desire to move forward without 
4elay in search of Miss Horton. * . 

*' Lend me your hand," he said, " and I will 
get up from this bed. I am afraid, corporal, you 
have had a weary night of it, while I have been 
sleeping." 

The corporal said nothing ; but handling his 
officer as tenderly as if he had been a child, he 
raised him from his mimosa bed ; but Trevor 
eoQld not stand. ^ 

The corporal shook his head. 

** It will never do, your honor, to be march- 
ing if you can't stand. Better be still a bit, 
and see what the sun will do for you when he 
oomes out warm." 

*' These spear wounds," said Trevor, ** are 
Tery stiff and painful. Do you know if the 
matives poison their spears 1" 

** I never heard so, your honor ; but these 
are nasty wounds. You see, sir, the spear 
doesn't go in smooth and clear like the point of 
a bayonet — though a bayonet v^^und is ugly 
^enough ; but the ends of them being of chaned 
wood, and bluntish, they make a greater rend ; 
il's curious, though, that they don't bleed so 
much as bayonet wounds ; but they are apt to 
iaster, I have heard say, and' become very un- 
j^asant to a gentleman that isn't used to being 
wounded. If we could contrive to make some 
water hot, and bathe them, it would do them 
good, and take some of the smart off. And 
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friar contrived to make water hot without a pot 
to boil it in: I'll do it for your honor in a 
minute." 

So saying, the corporal helped his ofiicer to 
lie gently down again on his bush bed ; and 
having recourse to his cap, from which almost 
all the water had oozed away during the night, 
he made haste to the neighboring stream to re- 
fill it ; and when he got there he remembered 
the remainder of the kangaroo which he had 
shot the evening before, and which he had left 
the other side of the stream. 

He found it just as he had left it, and with no 
slight joy did he amputate the other leg; taking 
care, after the amputation, to throw the re- 
mainder, consisting of the fore-quarters <||p the 
animal, over the branch of an adjacei 
Thus laden, he returned to the fire ; and'first 
setting some meat to cook on the embers, he 
busied himself in preparing a warm embroca- 
tion for the ensign. 

To efi[€ct this, he provided himself with his 
officer's handkerchief, and then taking the hot 
stones, on which he had set the vanished kan- 
garoo's leg of the night before, he blew the 
ashes from them, and dropped a couple of them 
into his capful of water. The stones hissed, 
and the water simmered, and presently became 
hot ; and the worthy fellow then performed the 
office of a hospital-nurse, and tenderly fomented 
his officer's wounds with the warmed water. 

The application of this simple remedy af- 
forded Trevor so much, relief, that he expressed 
his satisfaction, and his admiration also of the 
corporal's ingenuity, in the most glowing terms; 
and the strength of his officer's grateful expres- 
sions gave the corporal courage to relate his 
misadventure of the night. 

" This is very strange !" repeated the ensign. 
" Your firelock has actually been changed with- 
out your being aware of it !" 

*' Not exactly so, your honor, for I was aware 
of the change directly I missed the bayonet, 
and saw the rusty thing that somebody put in 
the place of it. But who can it be, your honor ? 
— ^not the natives 1 They never would have 
the gumption to do such a trick as that !" 

" It must be the bushranger's work," replied 
Trevor ; '* and he has done it, I have no doubt, 
to show at onco his cleverness and his daring. 
But why he spared our lives when we were 
sleeping — " * 

" I wasn't sleeping," interrupted the corporal, 
deprecatingly ; '* the fire blinded my eyes so. 
that I closed them only for a moment; and 
when I opened them again, the thing, was 
done !" 

"Why he spared our lives," repeated the 
ensign, without taking notice of the corporal's 
explanation, *' is a mystery to me !" 

** Why, your honor," replied the corporal, 
*' the devil is never so black as he is painted ; 
and these convicts, bad as they are, are not so 
bad as some people say. They don't want to 
kill, your honor, for killing's sake. Let them 
alone, and they'll leave you alone — except when 
they want to rob you, or that, and then, in 
course, they must stand the scrimmage as i well 
as they can." 

" Thene is sooMthing abont thia %foB^%»s^: 
don," lewnnn^ 1\ww^ m^^&^\3a%> ^^vbsj^ ^ 
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He is the most remarkable big rascal," re- ' 
plied the corporal, " in all the colony ! That's 
what he is. But he was a gentleman once, 
people say, and if any one ever had the gift 
of the gab, they say it is he ; and he is an un- 
common favorite, by all accounts, among the 
women." 

" Indeed !** said Trevor ; ** and he has been a 
gentleman, has hel Corporal, we must lose 
no time in looking for that poor girl ! There 
certainly is something extraordinary about that 
bushranger ! I have seen him only once — ^when 
we were fighting the natives ; .but it struck me 
that I had seen that face before. It was a 
countenance that seemed to have haunted me 
in my dreams. We must march, corporal, we 
mmt march !" 

But poor Trevor was so weak, that when he 
attempted to rise, he fell down again on his 
couch. The corporal pitied his young officer 
most sincerely. He ''rummaged his head*' 
every way, to contrive some means of remedy- 
ing this new difficulty. But as there were 
neither wild nor tame horses to be bad in those 
desolate regions, the poor fellow was at his 
wit's end to know what to do. For here was 
his officer wounded and unable to walk, and 
there was neither hospital staff nor commis- 
sariat to help them ! And as to foraging — what 
was the use of foraging* where there was no 
farm, or house, or cottage to forage on 1 

At last it occurred to him that, as his officer 
was weak, the best thing was to nourish him ; 
and as he had often heard the succulent virtues 
of kangaroo-tail soup extolled as the most 
nourishing thing in nature, he determined to 
try the efficacy of it in the present case. For- 
tunately he had secured the enormous tail of 
the late kangaroo, and he immediately proceed- 
ed to cook it in the best manner that he could ; 
and as he could not make soup of it in his cap, 
he essayed that which appeared to him the next 
best way of transferring its virtues to the person 
of his officer, by broiling it most delicately on 
the embers. 

The result of his experiment in the culinary 
pharmacopceia, however, was not such as to 
answer his expectations. .Trevor had no appe- 
tite, and could not partake of the Australian 
luxury. He began to be hot and feverish ; and 
the corporal beheld with alarm the beginning 
of a disorder, which, from his experience in 
wounds, he was aware was the forerunner of 
danger. 

In spite of all the corporal's assiduities, Tre- 
vor's fever increased ; and the poor corporal, 
almost abandoning all hope, in their distress 
and desolation, would sooner have encountered 
a whole regiment with bayonets fixed, than 
such an enemy as fever with no doctor to com- 
bat the insidious foe. — In addition to this, they 
were in hourly apprehension of being attacked 
by the natives. 

In this wretched state, while the corporal al- 
most abandoned himself to despair, the unhap- 
py Trevor, in the intervals of his delirium offe- 
rer, was a prey to the far greater torture of the 
thought of Helen in the power of the bashran- 
gers or die natives, while he was lying helpless 
on tbmt which it seemed to him was the bed of 
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The bushranger traveled during the whole 
of the night with almost unabated speed tow- 
ards the bay, on the margin of which the cave 
was situate, where he hoped to learn tidings of 
Helen. Sturdy as his companion was, he more 
than once hintM to Brandon the expediency of 
a halt ; for notwithstanding the frequent attacks 
which he made on the leg of the kangaroo, 
which he had suspended from his neck like a 
guitar, so as to be handy to his jaws, he began 
to sink undor the fatigue of long-protracted ex- 
ertion. 

As to Brandon, he ate nothing, and spoke 
little ; scarcely replying to the questions and 
observations of his follower ! but drinking co- 
piously at every brook and spring that he passed 
by ; for that fever of the soiU had already 
seized him which consumes its victim like 
living fire ! , 

Stopping only to allow his companion the 
rest needful for his further progress, Brandon 
pursued his way, hoping every moment that he 
should light on some indication of Helen's 
track, and earnestly wishing that she might 
adopt the same expedient m her present flight 
as the had practised when she had been forced 
to travel with himself. But he could see no 
trace of her steps ; and although he was some- 
times tempted to diverge from the direct course, 
in the hope that she might have chosen some 
tempting but delusive opening between the 
hills in her progress homewards, his researches 
ended only in disappointment, and uselessly 
consumed his time and strength. 

The delay which these failures caused only 
added to his gloomy anger, and augmented his 
eagerness to arrive at the place of his destina- 
tion. At last he reached the vicinity of the 
bay ; and* then some caution became necessary 
lest he should fall into the hands of the emissa- 
ries of the government. 

Using great circumspection in his approach 
to the cave, keeping a good lookout on all 
sides, and carefully examining the ground for 
foot-marks, he drew near to the spot. As soon 
as he had a clear view of the bay, he looked 
aboft for the vessel ; but the brig was 
gone. 

He then remained for some hours, watching 
the parts in the vicinity of the cave ; but he 
could see no sign of danger. Accustomed, 
however, to make use of all sorts of strata- 
gems, in order to delude his enemies, he was 
distrustful of the quiet and calm which seemed 
to prevail in a place where recently all was life 
and commotion. 

In this mood he approached the front of the 
cave ; but still he saw no sign of its being oc- 
cupied. But on one side of the entrance, at 
its mouth, he saw a piece of paper attached in 
a recess sheltered from wet. Grough saw it 
also ; and at the sight they stopped and looked 
at each other. 

*' Let us go on," at last said Brandon, " death 
is better than this suspense.*' 

" Come on," responded Qroarii ; " life is not 
worth having without liquor. Let us try our 
plaul.'* 
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"Let usSrst search the cave," said BraniSan, 
" ne shall hare time enough to read that gam- 
moning paperallerwardB." HJ8 eye, howelfur, 
bad rapidly caught part of lea contents, anc he 
felt a queer sort of uneasiness about it. 

They searched the cave, but Ihey found no 
sign of inhabilanls. 

" Tbere is no one here," said Grough, chuck- 
ling- 

"So it Reems," said Brandon, despondlngly. 

" What does the paper say V' asked Groiigli . 

" JuBt what they all say — a bribe for treach- 
ery." 

% "A bribe !" exclaimed Grough. " I suppose 
70U mean a reward. Much good ma; it ito 
them — the tyrants ! as if one man in the hush 
would betray another '■ But how much is it :" 

The qualification which the words "bow 
much is it1" implied of the nature of Mr 
Grough's virtuous resolve not to be tempted 
by the proclamation of the govetDment, grated 
on Brandon's ears disagreeably. 

"You bad better read it," he said, "and 



" 'Whereas one Mark Brandon, a prisoner 
orthe Crown, has made his escape from Hobart 
Town, and has committed a piracy on the high 
seas, besides being guilty of various other higli 
crimes and misdemeanors 

" (1 say, Mark, they lay it on thick.) 

"....' Crimes and misdemeanors ; and i£ 
charged also with having forcibly abducted a 
young lady of the name of Helen Horton, 
lately arrived in the colony ; and is suspected 
also of the murder of, or of some other foul 
dealing with, George Trevor, an ensien in lii^ 
majesty's service. . . . 

" (That's the young chap, I suppose, that 
the natives speared. — Well, they are wrong 
there, at any rate. — But those beaks and con- 
stables will swear through a brick wall to any 
lie that suits them against a poor prisoner.) 

"....' Majesty's service ; — This is to give 
notice that a reward of five hundred dollars. . . . 

" (Five hundred dollars ! I say, Mark, five 
hundred dollars 1) 

",...' Five hundred dollars will be given lo 
any one who shall afford such information aE 
may be the means of apprehending the naid 
Mark Brandon 

"(Mark, you're worth five hundred dollars ! 
That's something I) 

" ' The said Mark Brandon ; together 

with a free pardon. . . . 

" (A free pardon ! I say, Mark, do you sot? 
that! A free pardon!— It's a dead set against 
you, Mark ! — But do they think that any one 
would be such a blackguard as to inform against 
you 1 They don't know us, Mark ! — Five hun- 
dred dollars and a free pardon ! As if any- 
body would trust to their promises ! But there 
is something more \) 

"....' A free pardon, and a ftee paoaage to 
England. 

" (By- — t Mark," exclaimed Gtougb again, 



"the governor lays it on tat '. Five hundred 
dollars — a free pardon — and a free passage lo 
England! That's tempting I Isn't it? Bull 
wouldn't trust the scoundrels! It's only a 
irap ! — Don't you think so, Mark 1 And as to 
any one betraying you !, . . .}" 

" Read on," said Mark. 

"'And whereas a prisoner of the Crown, 
named James Swindell, and a prisoner of the 
Crown, named Roger Grough, are also missing, 
and are supposed to liave joined the said Mark 
Brandon in the bush'; — This is to give notice, 
that a reward of one hundred dollars will be 
given for the apprehension of the said James 
Swindell, and of the said Roger Grough, or for 
such infonnation as may lead to their convic- 
tion. "'Signed, &c. &c. 

" ' Xjkut. Gotbbboe.' 

" One hundred doBaTS lof me !" exclaimed 
Grough, after a slight pause, as he concladed 
aloud the perusal of the proclamation. " A 
hundred dollars for me ! Well — that's kind, isn't 
it 1 And another hundred for hang-dog Jemmy I 
Well, Jemmy's done for, so there's a hundred 
dollars lost for somebody. — But there's no free 
pardon for taking me ; — you're the great man, 
Mark.— This is what comes of being a nob ! — 
It would be worth somebody's while lo take you, 
Mark, ehT— WouldnH it?" 

"Yours, perhaps." replied Brandon, turning 
suddenly round, and confronting his associate 
with an eye and a look which few could stand 
under without quailing. — "Yours, perhaps," 
repeated Brandon : — " but no -, — you would not 
betray me;— I have no fear of that. FirBl, 
because you are not such a rascal as to do it ; 
and secondly, because you would certainly be . 
iiangcd, my hearty, for the murder of the old 
noman and the child at Sandy Bay before you 
started. — No, my boy ; you and 1 must escape * 
or swing together." 

" To be sure, Mark ; to be sure : — you and I, 
as you say. must get away or be strung up to- 
gether. Not that there was any harm in kill- 
ing the old woman— they would never hang a 
man for that !^nd the child would shriek out [ 
But how shall wi get a boat or avesseU Wa 
shan't have such another chance as we bad 
with that brig in a hurry '." 

"We must trust to our luck, man. Leave 
me to find the vvay lo do it. But we must not 
bang 'about here ; there may be spies where we 
least think of. We must get away into the in- 
terior, where they can't follow us, or can't Gad 
us if they do." 

"Wherever you go, Mark. I'm the man to 
stick to you ! And now for the stuff! Let us 
see if the plant is all right." 

To his inlinile satisfaction, Grough found his 
beloved rum safe and untouched. He immedi- 
ately proceeded to disinter it, taking several 
hearty pulls at the liquor by the way ; and so 
afraid was he of losing sight of it again, that he 
determined to load himself with as much as he 
could carry. As most of it was contained lo 
one-galloD stone bottles, which had been done 
for convenience' sake on boatd-ship, and to 
guard against the danger of drawing off apirit 
from the cask by candle-hght in. tba %fi&\ *-- 
tlw>iia*itta'wm^\"«?a1iftW3>'B.-«»aw>™^*^ 
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of it about his person. He did not neglect to | 
carry away also as large a supply as he could 
bear of ship's biscuit, and of tea and sug^r. He 
took care to provide himself also with a large 
tin pannikin, and a small tea-kettle, which was 
among the stores which the marauders had 
stowed away previous to their first departure 
from the cave. 

He also visited the spot where he had buried 
his share of the dollars despoiled from the 
major ; and after a little hesitation^ caused by 
his desire to have them on the one hand, and 
the inconvenience of their weight on the other, 
he took them out of the hole, and deposited 
them in a canvass bag, which he suspended 
from his shoulders. Thus freighted, like a huge 
Dutch trader, had it not been for his vast bulk 
and prodigious strength, he would have been 
unable to stand under the weight of such 
a cargo ; and, as it was, he found his mo- 
tions seriously impededr by his cumbrous load. 
But his covetousness was stronger than his lazi- 
ness. 

Mark Brandon, while his companion was thus 
busily employed, and gloating over his dollars 
and his rum, removed his own share of the 
money, and quietly made his way to the hollow 
tree where he had secretly deposited the gold, 
which he had previously contrived to abstract 
from the participation of bis comrades. Hav- 
ing made sure that Grough was entirely and in- 
tensely occupied with his stone bottle, he threw 
some handfuls of earth and stones into the hol- 
low trunk, to disperse any opossums which 
might have made it their abode ; then, hiding 
his fowling-piece under a neighboring rock 
which shelved outwards, he nimbly climbed 
the tree, and dropped down within the ample 
cavity. 

As soon as his feet touched the bottom, he 
became aware, by the jingling of the coin, that 
his treasure was safe. He found it rather diffi- 
cult to get out again ; but, by applying his two 
hands to the sides of the opening above, which 
he could only just reach, by a vigorous effort he 
f raised himself up, and descended the trunk. 

Satisfied by this inspection, that it was a safe 
place for " a plant," he dropped into it the large 
bag of dollars which he had removed from the 
hole in the ground. This he did in order to 
hide the money from his companion, fearing 
that his avarice might be too powerfully stimu- 
lated by a knowledge of such an amount of. dol- 
lars at his command) and which would form so 
pleasing an addition to a "free pardon" and 
*' a passage to England." 

For he had already begun to be suspicious of 
the rascal with whom he was temporarily asso- 
ciated ; and he bore in mind the accent and the 
manner of his " friend," as he read and dwelt 
on the tempting offer of reward promised by the 
government for Brandon's capture. He imme- 
diately rejoined him, however, with a counte- 
nance entirely divested of all appearance of dis- 
trust ; and he took advantage of his comrade's 
occupation, to revolve in his mind the expedi- 
ency of shooting him through the head on the 
spot, and of thereby removing all danger of 
betrayal from that quarter. 

Bat on further thooj^ he considered that 

ihe brate woaM he useful to him, as the lost 

Mr.smimaa bad beeop in carrying the load of 



spirit and other articles of comfort, with which 
he was doing him — Mark Brandon — the favor 
to load himself. He resolved, therefore, to abide 
with him until the fellow had served his pur- 
pose ; the more particularly as he would be a 
useful auxiliary in the event of being attacked 
by the natives. He had no doubt, that, after he 
had decided upon his place of refuge — and had 
possession of the girl, perhaps — he should easily 
be able to dispose of his thick-headed associate 
when expedient ; and in the mean time, that 
he could make use of him ; — reserving to him- 
self the right, however, of instantly dispatching 
him, should he discover any strong symptoms 
of treachery, which, he relied, the animal was 
too stupid entirely to conceal. 

Having come to this cool determination, he 
accepted his friend's ofiTer to partake of about a 
pint of rum ; and grasping his comrade's hand 
with an expression of most hearty good-will 
and confidence, they both swore over the liquor 
an eternal attachment — Brandon having already 
resolved to slaughter the huge oaf to whom be 
was vowing friendship, whenever the fit occa- 
sion should arri^ ; and Grough having deter- 
mined in his own mind to deliver up his chum 
to the gallows, and claim the reward, on the 
first convenient opportunity. 

These two worthies, having thus transacted 
the business which they had to do in that part 
of the oeuntry, and. Brandon having made a 
last search for Helen, departed lovingly to- 
gether* with lies on their lips and treachery ia 
their hearts, in the direction which Brandon 
had planned, towards the western coast; for 
although there was very little chance of a ves- 
sel or a boat nearing that side of the island, he 
was not without a hope, which he could not 
avoid cherishing, of meeting, by some lucky 
accident, with the beautiful girl whom he had 
lost, and for whose possession he longed with 
all the ardor of his sanguine and impassioned 
nature. 

The social community of the outlaws, how- 
ever, was presently interrupted by other alarms, 
which, while fhey stimulated the inclination of 
Grough to betray his companion, were the 
means of aggravating the suspicions of Bran- 
don, who redoubled his precautions to guard 
against surprise and treachery. 



CHAPTER XL. 

SUSPICION AND DISTRUST BREED FEAB AND 
TREACHERY. 

They had not proceeded far before they came 
to a huge blue gum-tree, on which was fasten- 
ed, by a wooden pin, another copy of the proc- 
lamation which the bushranger and his com- 
panion had seen at the entrance of the cave. 
Grough read it over again, and seemed to dwell 
meditatively on the reward of **dolters" and 
"pardon." Brandon marked his fellow's look» 
but said nothing. 

The sight of this second handbill, however^ 
made Brandon for the moment more suspicious 
of other enemies than of his companioD, and he 
looked about uneasily. 

*<The enemy seems to be on this track," 
he said ; ** we must shift a little more to tho 
coast." 
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Grough was rather inclined to proceed in a 
northerly direction towards the town ; but this 
manfieuvre was gently opposed by Brandon. 
They continued their course to the coast, there- 
fore, for about half a mile, when, fastened on a 
peppermint-tree, they beheld another copy of 
the governor's proclamation. Grough cast his 
eyes round on all sides with an odd and doubt- 
ful expression ; Brandon looked to the primings 
of his fowling-piece, and kept to the right of 
Grough, so that his barrel, thrown over his 
lefl arm, might naturally point towards his 
companion. 

*' Proclamations seem to grow in these parts," 
remarked Grough. 

" I don't think this is the best way for us 
after aU," said Brandon. " They will be look- 
ing out for me near the coast." 

" And for me, too." 

*' And for you, too," repeated Brandon, 
thoughtfully. 

Turning sharp round, he retraced his steps, 
with Grough by his side. He thought that his 
comrade seemed inclined to stick to him more 
than ever; but he was determined to follow 
out his own plan. 

He then made a start in the direction of the 
north-west, keeping clear, however, of his pre- 
vious route when he was accompaniad by He- 
len, and having it in his mind either to climb 
the mountainous ridge to the right of tbe open- 
ing which he had passed before, or to try to go 
round it ; but, after about a quarter of a mile's 
walk, he encountered another ghost of the hate- 
ful proclamation ! 

" Another !" said Grough. 

" They seem to be determined to hem us in 
with their bribes of dollars and pardons," said 
Brandon, eyeing his companion. 

*♦ It's a great temptation to a prisoner," ob- 
served Grough, sentimentally ; " and they that 
did it know it. Not that I would be such a 
rascal as to betray a chum ! Sooner than turn 
nose, I'd rather — I'd — rather — " 

'* Rather whatl" said Brandon, drily. 

*' Why, you don't suspect me, do you 1" 

" Not I : you know that your fate is bound 
up with mine, and that it is to your interest not 
to betray me." 

" I don't know that," replied Grough, a little 
doggedly. " It would be to my interest, per- 
haps, to get the dollars and the free pardon ; 
but may I be hanged like a dog, and sink into 
eternal flames, if I ever betray a friend !" 

" Now, then," said Brandon, " you have read 
the governor's proclamation ; will you stay be- 
hind and give information of me if you like, or 
will you go with me and take your chance of 
our seizing a boat together, and of escaping 
from the colony 1" 

" Which will I do 1 Do you think I would 
hesitate for a moment?" replied Grough, who 
was puzzled to determine in his own mind 
which was the likeliest way of his being able 
to deliver up his friend to tlpie authorities and 
of claiming the reward. "What will I dol" 
lie repeated, after having revolved the pros 
and eons in his mind as well aa the short time 
afforded to him for his decision wodd enable 
him, '* why, follow you, Mark, to the world's 
end, and stick to you, my boy, like a bai- 
aaele .'" 



This friendly resolve he had come to froot 
the calculation that, if he left Brandon, and 
sought to give information to the authorities 
of his comrade's whereabouts, he might pos- 
sibly be tried and hanged before the value of 
his information could be ascertained ; but if, oa 
the contrary, he accompanied his friend, some 
opportunity would occur, as iie flattered him- 
self that Brandon was quite unsuspicious of 
his intention, to enable.him to fall suddenly on 
him, when he was asleep, perhaps, and bind 
him, and so deliver him alive to the governor 
in camp. 

Brandon, on the other hand, had made up 
his mind, before he asked the question, to shoot 
his comrade on the spot if he refused to accom- 
pany him, as he judged it would be dangerous 
to let him go ; but, as he wanted his services 
to carry various necessaries into the bush for 
his convenience as well as safety, he let the 
huge oaf hug himself with the idea that he had 
the cleverness to deceive one who, by his art 
and daring, had acquired for himself, preemi- 
nently, the title of *»The Bushranger;** and 
knowing well that nothing more effectnaUy 
blinds a treacherous plotter of Grough's d^ 
scription than to suffer him to delude himselT 
with the idea that he is the deceiver, he allow- 
ed his companion to enjoy, undisturbed, his se- 
cret satisfaction at being able ** to pot sudi a 
dodge on Mark^" 

With this thought he extended his hand to 
his comrade, and, wringing it strongly and with 
much apparent emotion, declared solemnly that 
** he would rather have such a man as he was 
to stand by him than a dozen cowardly and 
treacherous rascals whom an honest man oould 
place no rehance on !" 

Grough expressed, in his rough way, his 
utmost satisfaction at this exhibition of the 
warmth of his comrade's attachment, and 
swore a prodigious oath to signify that he 
would be true to him to the last. He walked 
on by his side, therefore, full of glee, for he 
considered the dollars and the free pardon as 
his own already, while Brandon made up his 
mind, definitively, to blow his friend's brains 
out the moment they arrived at their place of 
destination. 

In this amiable disposition of mind towards 
each other the two proceeded on their way,, 
keeping to the right of their former route, foir 
Brandon still cherished the hope that he might 
possibly fall in with Helen by the way, for it 
was clear that she had not reached the cave, 
and the probability was that she was lost ia 
the bush ; or, possibly, she might have beea 
taken away by the natives, though (hat was not 
likely. There was reason to conclude, how- 
ever, that she had not been killed in the fight, 
for in that case her body would have been 
found. Perplexed and irritated by these con- 
flicting surmises, he determined to visit the 
scene of the fight again, and search narrowly 
for her remains, and, if necessary, communicate 
with the wounded oflicer, if he still remained 
there. 

As to the risk of being taken he did not care 
much for that, as he considered thkt he warn 
more than a match for the two 
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liowever, lie would not have been inclined, for 
his maxim was " never to give away a chance," 
had he not been incited by his burning passion 
for the girl for whose repossession he would 
have incurred almost any danger. 

With this resolve he proceeded rapidly on ; 
but his companion was so loaded with his va- 
rious assortment of useful and necessary ar- 
• tides for the bush, that, soon after nightfall, he 
:' ^expressed his utter inability to proceed a single 
49tep farther ; and, as they found themselves in 
the vicinity of a little streamlet, they arranged 
themselves for the night. Grough disencum- 
hered himself of his load, and, with an affec- 
tionate earnestness, which manifested itself by 
many endearing expressions, he embraced a 
bottle of the rum which formed a considerable 
part of the bulk of his provisions. Hasten- 
ing to extract tbe cork, he applied it to his 
mouth, and indulged in a prodigious gulp of the 
hqnor. 

** You seem to enjoy it," observed M^rk. 

** If one could only get as much rum every 
^ay as a man could drink," replied the other, 
" I wouldn*t mind whether I was prisoner or 
free ! Rum's the stuff for me !" 

" And how much have you left for me IV 

"How much! why, this bottle holds two 
quarts. Drink, Mark — drink. There isn't 
«uch stuff in the colony ! It's downright beau- 
tiful ! I'll fill my skin with it this blessed night, 
■and then I shall have the less to carry to-mor- 
Tow ! This night I'll be jolly drunk if I never 
zm again ! With a pipe of baccy in your 
mouth, and a bottle of rum by your side, what 
does a n^an want more ! Eh, Mark 1 Here, 
man, take the bottle." 

Brandon took the bottle, and then selecting 
the pannikin, in ihe dusk, from the heap of ar- 
ticles on the ground, he fetched in it some 
'water from the stream, to which he added a 
£mall quantity of the spirit, which he drank 
leisurely. 

Grough observed this moderation with ex- 
treme surprise ! That any one should refrain 
from taking his £11 of rum when he had the op- 
j)ortunity was a prodigy that surpassed his 
comprehension ! There must be a reason for 
it, he thought sagely to himself. Why should 
Mark not drink? Was be afraid of getting 

^runk 1 By , that was it ! More fool he ! 

Then he, Grough, could drink Mark's share and 
his own too ! Capital ! 

With this he was about to put his beloved 
bottle to his mouth again ; when,*8uddenly, a 
thought struck him — a most awkward thought ! 
Perhaps Brandon was meditating to do the 
jsame thing to him which he was meditating to 
^0 to Brandon ! To fall upon him, and secure 
him, and deliver him up to the government for 
the sake of the reward ! That was the reason 
why Mark would not drink ! He, Mark, want- 
4ed him, Grough, to drink, and get drunk, so as 
to be able to master him easily ! — ^What a ras- 
cal ! — But here was a particularly disagreeable 
^x ! — If he didn't drink, what was the use of the 
Tum which he had carried all that way 1 And 
if he did, and got drunk, he should be entirely 
lielpless, and at the mercy of Brandon, to do 
Mnth him aathe pleased ! 

n&%back of tbia cruel dilemma was most 
Jiomdf Heheld the mm in his hand which he 



dared not drink ! Life had lost its salt and its 
savor ! Bushranging had lost its relish ! — 
What was to be done !-^The only thing was to ^ 
wait till Mark fell asleep, and then to fall oa 
him. To this end he resolved to keep his eyes 
open diligently, though fatigue and travel had 
wearied his faculties sorely. 

" You don't drink," said Brandon, as Grough 
placed the bottle on the ground, with his hand 
still on it, and with a countenance which, 
even in the gloom, Mark observed, was ludi- 
crously sorrowful. 

" Better not drink it all up at once ; yoa 
know we shall want it in the bush." 

" You have changed your mind rather sud- / 
denly," replied Brandon, " I thought you were 
determined to take your fill this time 1" 

"Better keep it for times when we shall 
want it ; the best thing we can do is to go to 
sleep, so as to be fresh for to-morrow. I sup- 
pose, Mark, you feel sleepy as I am," said 
Grough ; wishing by this considerate suggestioa 
to put it into his friend's head to lose no time 
about it. 

" I am very tired and very sleepy," replied 
Mark ; " and I feel that I shall be off in a (evr 
minutes." 

" So shall I," replied Grough, making an effort 
to keep his eyes open. *' We will both of us 
go to fleep," he continued aloud, and then say- 
ing to himself, " If I do, I'm d ." 

"You will be a clever fellow!" thought 
Mark, oh his side, " if you catch me asleep I 
Depend on it, my fine fellow, that Mark is 
always wide awake !" 

" I shall be asleep in a minute, Mark." 

" And so shall I." 

Presently Mark breathed heavily. 

"I wonder if he is shamming!" thought 
Grough. " But I am up to that dodge, too !'* 
Accordingly he performed a deep and regular 
snore. 

"That rascal is not asleep," said Brandon, 
to himself ; " he is feigning for some purpose ! 
Does he think to come over me that way ! the 
thrice long-eared ass ! Does he think that 
Mark Brandon is to be taken in by his contri- 
vances ! Shall I shoot him now 1 No : I 
want him to carry his load for me, and to assist 
in beating off the natives, for it is more than 
probable that we shall meet with them before 
long in this direction, and for his own sake he 
will not fail me then. Besides, it will be better 
to appear to the young oflScer as two to two, 
should it be necessary for me to communicate 
with him. No, I will not shoot him yet. I 
will make use of him, and then punish him for 
his meditated treachery. But, positively, £ 
think the brute sleeps." 

Mark spoke to him in a low tone, to which 
Grough made no answer ; he then approached 
him cautiously, aqd satisfied himself that it was 
no sham ; for in fact, the first copious draught 
of rum which the creature had imbibed was 
sufficient to disppse him, wearied as he was, 
irresistibly to sleep. 

The bushranger, npw stepping with the ut- 
most caution, withdrew silently from the spot, 
and continued his course till he arrived at a 
thicket about a quarter of a mile distant from 
the place where he had left his companion, and 
bun^^g hvmaeVt ^.mork^ the densest of the ^ 
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l>Tisnes, he endeavored to compose himself to 
sleep. But the thought of his precarious posi- 
tion ; the ill-concealed design of his compan- 
ion ; and the gnawing fury of his disappoint- 
ment at the loss of the girl on whom he had 
set his whole soul, for a long time kept him 
awake. But at last he was able to procure a 
few minutes of fitful slumber. 

His fears, however, haunted him in his 
dreams ; and he awoke with the sensation of 
being suddenly grasped By a powerful hand on 
his collar ! It was only his neck-handkerchief^ 
which, in the uneasy position in which he lay, 
had become tightened round his neck. 

He found it impossible, however, to sleep 
again. He made his way back, therefore, to 
his companion, whom he found still snoring. 
He sat by his side for more than two hours, 
cold and cheerless, for he feared to light a fire 
lest some enemy on the lookout should discover 
him by its light. At last the dawn of day 
came ; and then, thinking that his companion 
had slept long enough, and being anxious to 
get towards the sugar-loaf hill, he awoke him, 
by putting his hand to his shoulder. 

"Hands off!" crie^ji Grough. **D me! 

you shan't take me alive ! What ! Mark ! is it 
you 1 By ! I thought it was some of the 



constables that had got hold of me ! By 
and haven't you been asleep 1" 

" I could not sleep ; so I have been watching 
for both of us." 

" You haven't been asleep ! and I have !" 
said Grough, rubbing his eyes, and endeavoring 
to reconcile the fact of Mark's forbearance with 
his own previous suspicions ; *< well, there is 
something in this I can't make out !'* 

" What can't you make out 1" 

*' What can't I make out 1" replied Grough, 
a little confused ; ** why — I can't make out why 
it is that you don't sleep after you have been 
awake I don't know how many nights !" 

** It is well," replied Mark, quietly, " that 
one of us can keep awake ; for if we were both 
to fall asleep together, we might be surprised 
and taken before we knew where we were — as 
you might have been last night." 

Grough was considerably puzzled, and could 
not make out at all the reason why Mark had 
not seized on him when he was asleep and de- 
fenceless, as he certainly would have done to 
Mark. "Mark is up to some game," he 
thought; "but what is itl'* The uncertainty 
of Mark's object troubled the worthy Mr. Grough 
exceedingly; but disguising his thoughts as 
well as he could, he proceeded to load himself 
with his goods and chattels, taking, on th^ oc- 
casion, only a very moderate sip of rum, in 
which he was joined by Mark ; and postponing 
his breakfast until he should have the opportu- 
nity of bringing down a kangaroo, which he 
did not doubt of being able to effect shortly, 
as the fresh marks of their passage were visible 
in the grassy gorge which they were travers- 
ing. 

Leaving them to pursue their way, and to 
meditate on their mutally-resolved treachery 
towards each other, exemplifying the life of 
fear and distrust which criminals who take to 
the bush, sooner or later, invariably suffer, the 
course of this narative turns to the fate of Helen 
and her fellow-captire. 





CHAPTER XLI. 

HELEN A PRISONER WITH THE NATIVES. 

At the timlB when the natives attacked the 
two bushrangers near the sugar-loaf hill, Helen 
and the unfortunate Mr. Silliman had been made 
to lie down on the ground by Brandon while he 
stood behind the thicket towards which lie had 
enticed his pursuers for the purpose of shooting 
them securely as they advanced. ^ 

It was from the accident of their recumbent 
position that the spears of the natives passed 
over their heads ; and it was owing to the 
same circumstance, perhaps, that the savages, 
seeing them down, forbore to wreak their fury 
on them. 

As the crowd of males pressed forward, driv- 
ing back the white people, the females followed, 
not less cruel than the first, perhaps, in their 
treatment of their enemies, but who, on this 
occasion, were struck with the appearance of 
Helen, whom they were not long in discovering 
to be of the same sex as themselves. 

At the same time they beheld the prostrate 
form of Jeremiah, and were surprised to observe 
that he had his hands tied behind his back ; and 
they immediately guessed that so palpable an act 
of coercion had been committed by his enemies. 
But seeing that he was secured from doing 
any injury, and that he was entirely at their 
mercy, with the caprice not inconsistent with 
their wild natures and with their sex, they post- 
poned putting him to death, with the intention 
of keeping him for the performance of certain 
ceremonies which, time out of mind, had beea 
in usage with the original inhabitants of the 
country. 

After poking at him, therefore, with their 
sp^rs for a little while, to see, perhaps, how 
he would coi%fort himself under the infliction of 
that preliminary trial, they signified their desire 
that he should stand up, which he did accord- 
ingly, endeavoring by ail the signs and ges- 
tures which he could think of to excite the 
compassion of these black furies. 

At the same time others of the women as- 
sisted Helen to rise from the ground, witen 
they proceeded to examine her dress with 
great curiosity, and showed a strong dispositioa. 
to possess themselves of it, a proceeding which, 
if they bad persisted in it, would rapidly have 
reduced the poor girl to the same primitive con- 
dition in that respect as themselves ; but as the 
fight raged hotly, and as the guns of the white 
men continued 'to send forth their thunder, 
they were too much alarmed and hurried ia 
their movements to carry their design iato ex- 
ecution. 

Presently, also, the number of killed and 
wounded of their countrymen became so numer- 
ous, some of the balls fired by Trevor and the 
corporal hitting one or two of the native women, 
whom they wounded slightly, that the alarm of 
the females was too great to allow them to re- 
main so close to the scene of action. They 
retired, therefore, to a little distance in the 
rear, compelling Helen to accompany them, 
,and driving Jeremiah before them with the 
points of their spears, one or two of the yoaD^er 
girls not being able to Te»u*^>xsL>XiSs«.'^was^sii!gt^ 
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exhibited by that unfortunate gentleman, as he 
made httle convulsive leaps in accordance with 
the application of the stimulating spears ad- 
ministered behind. Helen, however, did not 
lose her presence of mind, even in this urgent 
time of peril. 

At first she succumbed to the natural terror 
of finding herself in the hands of savages ex- 
cited to fury by ihe fierceness of the fight ; but 
lyhen she saw that the native women refrained 
from putting her to an immediate death, she 
gathered courage, and was inspired with the 
hope of being able to save herself, as Trevor 
and a supporter were at hand, combating for her 
rescue. No sooner, therefore, had their new 
captors stopped at the entrance of the forest, 
than she began to think of escaping. She 
communicated her intention to her compan- 
ion : — 

** Mr. Silliman, now is the time to make an 
attempt to join our friends ; try to get your hands 
free ; these are only women who are around 
us. Come towards me, and I will untie your 
arms.'* 

) Jeremiah was still loaded with the variety of 
articles which the uncommiserating Grough 
had packed upon him, and which prevented 
bim from exercising much activity in his mo- 
• tions ; but he endeavored to comply with Hel- 
en's intimation by sidling towards her with a 
shufiiing step which the natives regarded with 
astonishment, not being able to make out whe- 
ther it was the performance of a sort of war- 
dance, or a natural mode of progression habit- 
ual with the white people. They sufifered him, 
therefore, to place himself before Helen ; but 
they no sooner perceived the object for which 
the white oian's movement had been efifected, 
than they interfered promptly with spears and 
waddles, and while some thumpe4 Jerry as well 
as they could get at him through his manifold 
encumbrances, others threatened Helen with 
the points of their spears. 

" Wait," said Helen, " till I can find an op- 
portunity to release you ; then cast aside your 
load, and snatch some of their own weapons 
from the women, and let us fight for our lives." 

** I will fight for you, miss," replied Jere- 
miah, ** till I die ! But what can we do against 
4BUch a herd of black wretches 1 Those spears 
are uncommon sharp, although they are made 
only of wood; they are indeed! I have felt* 
them!" 

'' Never fear the wounds that a wooden spear, 
can make," replied Helen ; " we must fiight for 
our lives, and try to join those who have come 
to rescue us." 

<' You see, miss, I can do nothing with my 
hands bound behind me this way ; and that 
ugly rascal has tied them so strong and so tight, 
that it is impossible for me to loose them my- 
self But never mind me, miss ; try to save 
yourself They would not hurt you, perhaps. 
Suppose you ran oflT and kept round to the 
left, so as t-o avoid the natives and join your 
friends. Anything is better for you than to be 
killed and eaten by these savages, for they are 
all cannibals, I can tell by the looks of them ! 
"tOne <^d woman," pointing with his head to a 
irenerable lady of terrific aspect, who had 
•^^ifeea eyeing Jerry in a rery affectionate man- 
^*er, *'ba3 been looking at ma in a J&tj odd 



way ! We shall* both of us be eaten, miss, if 
the savages get the better, that's certain." 

While Jerry was speaking, two or three of 
the natives with faltering steps were seen com- 
ing over the narrow space of plain between the 
scrub and the wood, and at the sight of their 
wounded countrymen, the women set up a wail 
of sorrow, and looked fiercely at their white 
prisoners, whom they were about to put to 
death. But the old woman, whom Jerry had 
already remarked as regarding him with long- 
ing eyes, which he construed into an excessive 
desire to eat him, interposed, as it seemed, with, 
authority, and prevented them. She said some- 
thing to her companions, and pointed to thcspot 
where the sound of the guns and the shouts of 
the fighting natives were heard ; and the rest 
of the women submitted with deference to her 
command. 

She had greater difficulty in holding back the 
bleeding natives from taking their revenge on 
the white people in their power ; and, although 
they were bleeding and faint from their woands, 
they exhibited a ferocious determination, which 
made Helen turn pale and Jeremiah cry out 
with fright. 

But the old woman stood before the prison- 
ers, and, with arms upraised, vociferated with 
an energy and a voIubilityVhich betokened that 
she was an adept in the management of that 
most fearful of all weapons — a woman's tongue I 
Besides, it appeared that she had some preten- 
sions to be obeyed, for the women listened to 
her with deference, and made no attempt to 
support the assault of the wounded males. 

Whether their wounds, therefore, by produc- 
ing faintness and weakness, made the men less 
firm to their resolves, or that they were fairly 
mastered and borne back by the eloquence of 
the old woman, they desisted, for the present, 
at least, from theirdetermination, and laid them- 
selves down on the ground ; while some of the 
native women, to whom they were attached by 
particular nearness of kin or other ties, endea- 
vored to stop the bleeding of their wounds by 
such simple means as their little knowledge 
suggested. 

But now the firing, which had been very 
sharp, ceased, and the whole body of natives 
fled through the covert towards the wood, bear- 
ing with them some of their wounded compan- 
ions. It was fortunate for Helen, at this mo- 
ment of their exasperation after defeat, that she 
had been taken possession of by the females, at 
the head of whom was the old woman, who ex- 
tended her protection also to the white man ; 
butf t was not less fortunate for Jeremiah that 
he had his hands still tied behind him ; for, in 
th£^t condition, he presented no provocation to 
the men, who, seeing that he was incapable of 
defending himself, or of acting on the offensive 
towards themselves, hesitated to use their 
waddies on his skull — which was, besides, pro- 
tected by the load of goods which surmounted 
his head and shoulders. Without delaying to 
make inquiries, however, as to how the white 
man and woman got there, or why their Jives 
had been spared by those who had them at 
their disposal, the black man, who aoted as the 
chief of the party, gave the sifnal Ibr immedi- 
ate retreat. 
V \3l^ XY^, '^vihout noise, the whole of the 
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sable troop made their way rapidly throagh the 
forest, the men supporting such of the wound- 
ed as they could hastily convey with them, and 
the women leading the van, with Helen and 
Jerry in the midst, whom they forced forward, 
notwithstanding their resistance and the urgent 
appeals which Helen despainngly made to be 
left behind. Seeing the difficulty with which 
the white man walked with his hands tied behind 
him, one of the women released him from his 
bonds. • 

Thus was Helen exposed to a new peril, the 
more to be dreaded as it was uncertain, and 
that she could expect no mercy from those who 
had so severely suffered from the thunder of the 
white people in the disastrous fight. Poor Jerry 
already considered himself as roasted and 
eaten ; and the wretched Helen doubted whe- 
ther instant death would not be the mildest 
fate to which she could be condemned. In this 
way they traveled without stopping for the re- 
mainder of the day. 

When the darkness of the night came on, al- 
though the moon afforded light enough to travel 
for those who were acquainted with the coun- 
try, the natives stopped. This halt Helen 
thought a fortunate circumstance, and she de- 
termined to take advantage of the opportunity, 
and endeavor to escape. 



CHAPTER XLH. 

A NATIVE BIVOUAC. 

The natives had divided, before reaching 
their resting-place for the night, into two 
bodies ; one of them proceeding towards the 
north, and the other body, by whom Helen and 
Jeremiah were detained, continuing their coarse 
in a westerly direction. The latter party con- 
sisted of about twenty males and nearly the 
same number of females, but there were no 
children, which made Helen conjecture that 
they had not yet arrived at their place o( ulti- 
mate destination. 

The spot which, they had fixed on for their 
encampment was a deep dell, shut in by high 
hills on either side, partially covered with wockl. 
There was a spring of water near the bottom, 
at which the natives Qrank copiously, and 
Helen and her fellow-prisoner, following their 
example, did the same, their captors not seem- 
ing to take much heed how they disposed of 
themselves. This apparent neglect seemed to 
favor Helen's project to escape. 

The men now busied themselves in erecting 
their breakwinds from the bark of the trees 
which were at hand ; but they made them, as 
Helen remarked, of very scanty dimensions, 
and they were insecurely put together. The 
women set themselves about collecting dry 
wood for fires, of which they made eight or 
nine heaps opposite the breakwinds. Their 
next labor was to kindle a fire, for the two 
lighted sticks, always carried cross- ways by 
one of the party, had been extinguished in the 
confusion consequent on the fight, and it was 
necessary to raise a flame in the manner prac- 
tised by the natives on such occasions. 

Two or three of the party searched for a 
piece of dry wood suited to their purpose^ whiek 
one of tbem soon found. This was placed <m 






the ground and held firmly, while one or two ' 
more stood round ready to aliment the flame, 
when kindled, with dry leaves and bark, scraped 
into very thin shavings. 

In the mean time, another native had pre- 
pared a pointed piece of wood, about eighteen 
inches long, and an inch or an inch and a half in 
diameter. This piece of wood he took care to 
select from a dead branch, choosing, in prefer- 
ence, a piece of the stringy bark tree. 

A hole was now indented in the first piece 
of wood with a hard stone, and the end of the 
second piece, previously pointed with a stone 
axe, inserted in it. One of the natives now 
took the piece of pointed wood between his 
hands, and, with a rapid motion, turned the 
point inserted in the cavity of the other piece 
of wood backwards and forwards, as if he was 
trying to bore a hole. This manoeuvre he con- 
tinued for nearly a minute, and when his hands 
began to get weary, another native relieved 
him, and then the second was relieved by a 
third, and so on, never allowing the friction of 
the two pieces of wood to cool down, till at last 
they elicited fire. 

As soon as this took place, the dry leaves 
and bark shavings were pressed around the 
point of contact, the natives assisting the 
nascent conflagration with their breath, lying 
down on their bellies to blow the fire into 
flame. 

By this irigenious process, in the course of 
about half an hour they procured a light, with 
which they ignited the dry heaps of wood pre- 
viously collected, and in a few minutes the 
dell was illuminated with the light of their 
numerous fires. 

While this was going forward, Helen thought 
that, the whole of the party being so busily 
occupied, now was the time to escape. She 
communicated her intention in a few words to 
her companion, and directed him to ascend the , 
steep hill on one side, while she did the same 
on the other, and to join her at the entrance of 
the glen, about half a mile distant. 

Jeremiah readily acquiesced, although he 
had little hope of escaping from so many 
enemies ; and they immediately began to carry 
their plan into effect. 

Helen sauntered leisurely up the hill on her 
side, while Jeremiah did the same on his, look- 
ing about them in the dusk as if they were 
examining objects here and there from curi- 
osity. In this way Jerry had nearly reached 
the appointed opening, when, on turning a 
bushy mimosa tree, he beheld, to his horror, 
two great eyes, which, from the contrast with 
the black face, seemed to him preternaturally 
white, staring at him from the other side. 

He had sufficient presence of mind not to 
call out, but he endeavored to catch sight of 
Helen, which he presently did; and he ob- 
served, at the same time, that a dark form 
followed her, which was visible to him as he 
surveyed her progress sideways, but which 
to her, doubtless, had been concealed. He 
guessed at once that he had been dogged by a 
native, as he saw Helen was follovred ; but tm 
it was incumbent on him to endeavor to ioia 
her at all events^ he %ta^^^ ^^^^'^^^^'^ r'^^ 
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" Courage," said Helen, in a low Toice, as 
soon as she became conscioas of his approach, 
" we may yet be saved !'* 

" You are followed by one of the natives," 
replied Jerry, in the same low tone, " and so 
am I. We are discovered." 

" Could you not catch hold of the one behind 
you and secure himi" said Helen, with des- 
peratiqn. 

• **It would be folly, miss; the two would 
only set up a howl which would bring down 
the whole gang x)n us. Better go back' as we 
came." 

^We cannot help it,v said Helen, after a 
short pause ; '* but it is hard to surrender our- 
selves again to the mercy of the savages : but, 
as it roust be so, our best course is to go quietly 
back again . . . ." > 

** It would be better to go back together," in- 
terposed Jerry; " it will seem more natural — as 
if we had been looking for each other." 

•* Perhaps so ; — and it may remove any 
suspicion that they may have of our medi- 
tating an escape, so that we shall have the 
better chance another time. Come, we must 
return." 

They returned, therefore, together, the two 
natives following them closely, but without 
making any attempt at concealing themselves, 
as they had done previously. Jeremiah, wish- 
ing to take a survey of them, perceived, by the 
light of the moon, that one of them was a man, 
and that the other was the same old woman 
who had interfered in his behalf before. As 
he had no idea of her having any other design 
on him than to eat him, the present evidence 
of her inclination in keeping him so pertina- 
ciously in view, aggravated his painful antici- 
pations. 

During their departure, the natives had suc- 
ceeded in catching some opossums, generally 
to be found in great abundance scampering 
about the trees on moonlight nights, and which 
were now scorching on the various fires. The 
women also contributed their store of gum, 
which they had been diligent in collecting 
during the march, and which they had gathered 
from the acacia trees as they passed, bit by 
bit; each woman sticking the whole of her 
£ragments together as she proceeded, so as to 
inake a round mass as big as a cricket-ball, 
which she placed in a little net about as large 
as a small landing-net, made from the flexible 
fibres of the stringy bark tree, and which she 
carried suspended round her neck. 

Of these balls of gum, some big and some 
little, they produced nearly twenty, most of 
which they threw on the fire^ to simmer. The 
old lady who bad taken Jerry under her par- 
ticular protection, brought part of a singed 
opossum and a small ball of hot gum to the 
prisoners, as they sat, side by side, on the 
" grass. Helen received the edibles with signs 
of thanks ; but the opossum had a disagreeable 
smell, and the gum was boiling hot, so that the 
delicacies remained untouched. 

Jerry now reminded Helen that ^ he had a 

store of provisions more congenial to their 

tastes in the knapsack of the bushranger, be- 

a/deff a rariety of articles which might be 

aeefaJ in propitiating the natives. They dia- 

^aaaed, for some time, the propriety of opening 



their wares, not a little surprised that the 
savages had not already laid violent hands on 
them ; but there was a reason for that, as they 
discovered afterwards. 

It was agreed, however, that they should 
make use of the biscuit and the tea and sugar, 
of which Jerry was the bearer ; and he began 
to unfasten the knapsatsk for that purpose. But 
he no sooner manifested his intention <* to break 
bulk," as the nautical term is, than the same 
old woman came briskly up to them, for they 
^rere sitting by themselves — in the centre of 
the black* groups, indeed, but unmolested by 
their masters. The old woman seemed at first 
inclined to forbid the opening of the knapsack, 
but curiosity most likely prevailing, she suffered 
the white man to proceed. 

Jerry, therefore, produced from the reservoir 
some biscuit, and some tea, and white loaf- 
sugar. The old woman g&zed at these articles 
very earnestly, but did not offer to touch 
them. 

He then unpacked from his stores two panni- 
kins, and a small tin tea-kettle. These articles, 
also, the old lady regarded with much admira- 
tion, and she waited to see their uses. 

Jerry made signs to her to signify that be 
wanted the kettle filled with water. This the 
woman readily comprehended, and she called 
out, in a loud voice, to the women who were 
grouped together at a fire behind those where 
the men were assembled. At the sound of her 
voice a tall female native immediately came 
forth, and stood before her. 

The old woman said something to her in a 
tone of command, which the other promptly 
obeyed; for, taking up the kettle, she pro- 
ceeded to the spring and filled it with water^ 
with which she returned, liiling up her legs on 
high, and with a very grave aspect. 

This command, and the ready obedience 
which followed it, made Helen and Jeremiah 
surmise that the old lady was some person 
possessing authority ; but what the nature of 
her rank or power was, they could not under- 
stand. 

Jerry now poured some of the water from 
the tea-kettle on the ground, an act which the 
old woman beheld with much surprise, as she 
could not comprehend the reason of his wasting 
water, which had been fetched at the cost of 
some trouble ; and when Jerry put into the re- 
maining water half a handful of tea, and placed 
the tea-kettle on the fire, the old woman's sur- 
prise, increased ; for she expected, of course, 
that the strange thing, for of metal she had no 
idea, would be burnt. But when the kettle boil- 
ed^ and steam issued from the spout, the native 
could not restrain her astonishment, and she 
uttered a sound difficult to express in writing, 
but nearly resembling the neighing of a horse. 
This exclamation quickly brought around her 
the whole body of the natives, both men and 
women, who gazed at the phenomenon of the 
boiling water, with the most lively expressions 
of wonder. 

Jerry now offered the canvass-bag containing 
the white sugar' to Helen, together with a pan- 
mkin. Helen selected a small Inmp, which she 
put in her pannikin, and Jeny poor^on it some 
of l\ie boUin^ tea from the kettle. As the 
wateT waa e^o^X^^ Iiqpbl ^^ vgnnX^ the crowd 
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shouted with admiration, but they did not fail 
to observe that it was changed in color, a cir- 
cumstance which seemed to give rise to much 
comment among them. One of the men, who 
was standing close to them, seized the bag of 
sugar, which he^was about to dispose of in some 
way, when the old woman snatched it away 
from him, giving him at the same time a sound 
rating, in which she seemed to be a great profi- 
cient, for the man hung down his head, and slunk 
hack behiritl the others. She then restored the 
bag to Jerry. 

Jerry wondered who this important' old lady 
could be, who seemed to exercise so powerful a 
control over the tribe ; and as he judged it was 
of importance to propitiate so dignified a person- 
age, although she was as little encumbered with 
Tobes of royalty or any other robes as the rest 
of the black community, he took from the bag a 
tolerably big lump of sugar, and presented it to 
her with much ceremony. 

The old lady hesitated fbr a moment or two 
before she took it ; but when she had it in her 
hand she viewed it with much indifiference, mis- 
taking it for a piece of chalk, of which there is 
plenty to be found in some parts of the island. 
In order to satisfy herself on this point, she call- 
ed to her one of the men, who stooped down, 
and on whose back she attempted to make a 
white mark with the stufif. But as the sugar 
was bard and serrated, and as the old woman's 
hand was vigorous, instead of producing the pig- 
mental effect which she expected, it only exco- 
riated the black man's back, who uttered a loud 
roar from the smart, which was greeted with 
the general merriment of his brethren. 

The old lady smelled at the white stufiT, but 
that gave her no information. She then hand- 
ed it to the native who stood near her, and he 
smelled jt, «ind handed it to the next, who pass- 
ed it on to the others, and so they all smelled it, 
but no one of them could make anything of it ; 
and the white stuff was returned to Jerry. 

Jerry then took another little bit, which he 
put into his mouth and ate, making signs to the 
old woman to do the same, but she shook her 
head, and declined to make the experiment. 

While this examination of the lump of sugar 
was going on, Helen had been sipping her tea 
from the pannikin, and soaking her biscuit in 
the hot liquid, in which refection she was ac- 
companied by Jeremiah. As soon as he had 
finished his pannikin of drink, Jerry put into it 
tho piece of sugar which had been submitted to 
the examination of the natives, and poured on it 
some of the boiling tea from the kettle. He 
then handed it to the old woman. 

The old woman took it ; but as she took hold 
of it by the rim and not by the handle, she burnt 
her fingers, and let it fall to the ground, the hot 
liquid scalding the legs of several besides her 
own, as it was scattered about. 

Jerry, however, poured her out another cup ; 
but as she would not take hold of it a second 
time, he placed it on the ground close by her 
side. She popped her finger into it, but soon 
took it out again, uttering a cry of pain ! 

Then all the natives would put their fingers 
into it to try the experiment, those who tried 
it first urging on the others to try it also, and 
taunting the backward ones, especially the 
"women, for their timidity; mach in tho same 



way as children, who have experienced an elec- 
tric shock, endeavor to persuade others to feel 
the same sensation. 

When the mirth which the hot tea had given 
rise to had subsided, the natives turned their 
attention to the biscuit which the white people* 
were eating ; and Jerry offered some of it to 
the native who was nearest to him. 

The native took it, and, as usual, first smelled 
it, and passed it round to the* others, by all of 
.whom it was smelled in turn ; but not one of 
them would taste it. They exhibited a strong 
desire, however, to examine the contents of 
Jerry's knapsack ; but this was authoritatively 
refused by the old lady, who rose from her sit- 
ting posture, and spoke some words to the as- 
sembled crowd, pointing to the west, which had 
an immediate effect upon them ; and they forth- 
with retired to their separate fires, crouching 
behind their breakwinds. 

Helen and Jerry also, on their parts, seeing 
that there was no present harm intended to 
them, and that the fate of themselves and their 
valuables was postponed, for some reason which 
they could not divine, were inclined to rest ; 
and Helen endeavored to make the old woman 
understand that she was desirous of retiring to 
the sleeping-place of the women, which she 
observed was arranged by a fire apart, and at 
some distance from the fires of the men. 

The old lady at last understood her sigas, 
and prepared to conduct her to the female de- 
partment of the encampment ; but first, she 
called out to the men, and one of them having 
appeared, she said something to him, the mean- 
ing of which was evident from his behavior ; 
for the native at once established himself in the 
immediate vtcinity of Jeremiah, and lying down 
on his belly, watched him as an intelligent dog 
does an article of property, that he has been set 
to guard. 

The looks of the black fellow were by no 
means agreeable to Mr. Silliman, but fatigue * 
soon weighed him down so heavily that he for- 
got natives, and bushrangers, and all, and slept 
on the bare earth as if on a bed of down. Helen 
also courted sleep for the sake of the strength 
which it would restore to her, and in a short 
time the whole of the party, with the exception 
of the two who kept watch over the captivea, 
were fast asleep. For many hours the two 
prisoners slept profoundly, nor thought, nor 
dreamed of the new adventures which the mor- 
row was to bring forth. 

CHAPTER XLin. 

THE PASSAGE OF THE RIVER. 

At the first dawn of day the natives were oa 
the stir, and as they had no toilet duties to per- 
form, and no portmanteaus or carpet bags to 
pack, they were ready to start as soon as they^ 
had got on their legs ; an absence of ceremony 
which gave them a decided advantage in travel- 
ing. Before they set out, however, Helen made 
another attempt to leave them, and she beck- 
oned to Mr. Silliman to accompany, her ; but 
they had no sooner made a few steps towards 
the entrance of the glen, than they found th«ei^- 
selves followed Vst^ Vci^ ^»x(i^ ^^^^iiBaicoi%»^^^ 
same man Y«\kO )Mji ^^^RjckW^ >^^\sl ^ios^ Ti*^ 
befoie. 
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Abandoning an attempt, therefore, which it | no appearance of any religions ceremony being 
* ■ ' ' " ' in nse among the tribe of natives with whom 

they were traveling ; that they did not pay any 
sort of worship to any being, visible or invis- 
ible ; nor did she observe any one of them with 
any appearance of being a minister of religion. 
But hec arguments failed to convince Jerry ; 
he was sure, he said, that it was intended that 
he should be sacrificed ; and as to the gum which 
they were so officious in offering to lum, it was 
only to fatten him np for the grand occasion ; 
and the old woman looked, as he averred, as if 
she could eat him at any time, without salt or 
pepper. 

" But before they shall do that," added Jerry, 
valorously, " I will have a fight for it ! But my 
greatest trouble is about you, miss; I don't 
suppose they will eat you ; for they must see 
that you are not one to fight them — and a 
woman, they say, is respected even by savages. 
At, any rate I will fight for you, miss, if I only 
had a weapon — a gun or a pistol — till I died ! 
I would, indeed ! and I wouldn't mind death, 
unpleasant as it is under any circumstances, if 
I could only save your life !" 

Helen thanked the kind-hearted Jeremiah for 
his generous intentions, and in this interchange 
of sentiments, which, after all, had a certain 
charm for Jerry, for he had never been in such 
close communion with the beautiful Miss Hor- 
ton before, they beguiled their journey ; pass- 
ing over a variegated country of hill and dale, 
till they arrived at the bank of a broad and 
rapid river, a few miles from the dell which 
they had lefY, and which was the same which 
the bushranger had discovered from the top of 
the sugar-loaf hill. 

The natives did not seem at all embarrassed at 
this obstacle ; but an immense deal of jabbering 
took place in making preparations for passing 
it. It was about twenty yards broad, flow- 
ing in a southerly direction in a plain of luxu- 
riant but coarse gtass, bearing the marks of 
being periodically flooded. The women, on this 
occasion, sat down on the turf by the margin of 
the water, taking no part in the work — which 
was performed exclusively by the men ; but 
they endeavored to forward the undertaking, it 
seemed, by much gratuitous advice, all talking 
together with considerable vehemence, and 
great gesticulation. 

The men, meanwhile, set about constructing 
two bark canoes, but as they had only a stone - 
axe to work with, the incision of the bark, in the 
first instance, was an operation of much diffi- 
culty, as the bark of nearly all the trees in Van 
Diemen^s Land is very thick and tough. Jerry» 
observing the operose nature of their work, and 
thinking this was a favorable opportunity for 
being useful, made his way to them, and re- 
questing them by signs to stand back, drew out 
an axe, which was one of the articles of which 
he was the bearer, but which had been con- 
cealed under his coat. He soon made manifest 
the superiority of the white man's tools ; but 
his interference was interrupted by the eternal 
old woman, who made signs to him to discon- 
tinue his assistance, as, for some reason which 
he could not comprehend, his axe waa fbrbidden 
to be made nse of. 



was plainly useless to persevere in, Helen 
thought that she might be able to purchase their 
release by voluntarily presenting the natives 
with the stores and articles carried by her com- 
panion ; but on their attempting to unpack the 
goods, tliey were immediately checked by the 
old woman, who gave them to understand that 
the articles were not to be touched at that 
time ; an intimation with which they were 
obliged to comply. « 

Sorrowfully, therefore, and, as Jerry com- 
plained, without any breakfast but dry biscuit 
and cold water, they accompanied the natives 
on their journey, which Helen conjectured was 
homewards, as the movements of the natives 
were in one determined direction, and as they 
seemed to have no other thought than to reach 
the place of their destination. 

In this way, and without stopping, they trav- 
eled the whole of the day, in a slow and saunt- 
ering manner ; the women employed in collect- 
ing gum, and the men occasionally ascending a 
tree to capture an opossum, the presence of 
which animal, as Helen remarked, they were 
able to detect by its scent, their organs of smell- 
ing being remarkably acute, and, in that respect, 
bearing a strong resemblance to those of the 
inferior animal creation. 

They saw plenty of kangaroos in their route, 
but the natives did not exert themselves to 
chase them ; but they caught many kangaroo- 
rats and bandicoots. The old woman presented 
one of the latter to Helen, who was surprised 
to find the furry coat of the creature, which was 
about as large as a small badger, come off as 
she handled it, as if there was no power of co- 
hesion between the hair and the skin. 

*The old woman endeavored to make her 
understand that it was very good to eat, and 
Helen expressed her thanks in the best way 
she could ; but she was by no means in the 
humor to study objects «f natural history, and 
her uneasiness increased at every step which 
she made further in the interior, as it augmented 
the difficulties of her escape. She was at a loss 
also to imagine what it was that the natives 
intended to do with her. They offered her no 
violence, and all the restraint that they put on 
her was to prevent her from quitting them. But 
whether she was reserved to be put to death in 
some solemn manner, or in accordance with 
some religious ceremony, she could only con- 
jecture; and such a conjecture was by no 
means calculated to enliven the tediousness of 
the way. 

As for poor Jeremiah, he had made up his 
mind, with a sort of desperate resignation, as to 
what his fate would be, and he could not refrain 
from expressing his lamentations in the most 
disconsolate terms to the more strong-minded 
^ Helen. He had read in some book of travels, 
that it was the practice with all savages, either 
to eat the enemies whom they had taken in 
battle on the spot, or to offer them up to their 
gods as victims of sacrifice ; and as he could 
not possibly conceive what other use they 
oottld made of him, he had' no doubt that such 
was the honor reserved for his especial glorifi- 



Helen endeavored to restore the courage of \ This reaVcicWoTi v^i&lsd Jeremiah ezceed- 
Jber fellow-captive, by remarkiDg that these waa \ iBg\y . BuX Wia m<^ N9«t« tA\ «^ «^i&«BL>s«sv:%^ \a > 
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the mysterious authority of the aged female as 
before. One of them took the axe from Jerry's 
hand, very unceremoniously, and examined it 
attentively, admiring the sharp edge, and won- 
dering at the hardness of the metal. He passed 
it round to his fellows, who, although they saw 
plainly enough that it was an instrument made 
to cut with, could not make out of what stuff it 
was made, as they were entirely unacquainted 
i^ith the use of iron. 

An immense quantity of talk ensued, and one 
Tvho seemed to have some previous kno\yJedge 
of the instrument, harangued the others at great 
length, as it seemed, in explanation of the white 
man's axe. The native who had taken it from 
Jerry, and who seemed to exercise the chief 
authority over the tribe next to the old woman, 
then proceeded to use it, which he did with 
great dexterity ; and as the keen edge penetrated 
into the bark, and effected at one stroke an inci- 
sion which it took many repeated blows of the 
rude stone instrument of the natives to perform, 
the black fellow:? set up a shout of admiration, 
and capered round the tree in excessive delight. 

The necessary planks of bark, by means of 
this effective auxiliary, were quickly separated 
from two trees fit for the purpose, and the two 
ends of each being tied up so as to fashion the 
pieces of bark into the shape of two canoee, they 
were pushed into the water. But a bright 
thought now seized Jerry, who, seeing the suc- 
cess of his first essay at pleasing the natives, 
was prompted to a fresh display of his ingenuity. 

He was furnished with more than a hundred 
yards of whale line, which the forethought of 
the bushranger had provided, and which was 
DOW found particularly useful, so that Jerry in 
his glee remarked to Helen " that the burthen 
which had so long plagued him would turn out 
after all the best load he had ever carried ; and," 
as he philosophically observed, " that there was 
no knowing what was best for us in this world, 
for that which seemed most burthensome often 
tarned out most useful in the end." 

Jeremiah now assumed an air and attitudeof 
authority, in which he was supported by his 
ally, the old woman, who seemed curious to 
know what were his intentions. He made signs 
to the natives to remove to the edge of the river 
several pieces of dead timber, which he fastened 
together with a part of his cord so as to form a 
tolerably large and secure raft, capable of bear- 
jflg a dozen persons, and which, by the united 
strength of the whole party, was launched into 
the water and held fast. He then divided his 
whale line into two lengths, and tied one of the 
eords to one end of the raft and one to the other. 
The natives regarded all these preparations in 
silence, but with great attention. ^ 

He then, by signs, directed a " black fellow" 
to take hold of the end of one of the lines, and 
transport himself with it in a bark canoe to the 
other side of the stream. He had some diffi- 
culty in making him understand what he wanted 
him to do ; but at last the native comprehended 
bis meaning, and he and another, having pro- 
Tided themselves with a long pole each, by way 
of an oar or punt-atiok, stepped lightly into the 
frsgile boat, and one sitting at. either end of it, 
they quickly pushed themselves over to the 

When both of tbe men were in the canoe, 
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Helen observed that it was nearly under water, 
so that it was impossible for more than two to 
be conveyed in the same boat at a time, and the 
slightest motion seemed to endanger its being 
overturned ; but the two natives balanced them- 
selves and managed their extempore craft with 
wonderful dexterity, and showed no signs of 
fear at such a ticklish mode of water-carriage. 

In the mean time, Jerry intimated, by signs, 
that two more natives were to cross over, which 
they did. He then got on the raft with Helen, 
first putting the end of the other rope into the 
hand of another native on the ^ank, in order 
that the raft might be hauled back for the con- 
veyance of more passengers. 

He endeavored to prevail on some of the wo- 
men to accompany them, but they all hung back 
and refused to try the experiment ; — they could 
not make out why the cords were tied to the^ 
wood on the water. 

The men on the other side now readily com- 
prehended that their part was to pull the raft 
over the stream, which they did easily, the ra- 
pidity of the current assisting them ; and Jerry 
and Helen were safely landed on the other side. 
A wild scream of admiration sprung from the 
assembled blacks as they beheld the success of 
this manoeuvre ; and those on the side which 
the raft had left, now seeing the reason of the 
two cords, quickly pulled the raft back, and by 
this means the whole party passed over quickly, 
and without accident. 

Jeremiah, vastly pleased with his exploit, and 
trustitg that, if the natives found his services 
useful, they would refrain from devouring him, 
or, at any rate, that they would postpone that 
ceremony for some time, which would give him 
the chance of escaping, now untied the cords 
from the raft, and as they were wet and uncom- 
fortable for him to carry, he parted them off into 
coils, which he placed round a young native's 
neck, who permitted him to do so without re- 
sistance, and, on the contrary, seemed rather 
pleased to be selected for the honorable distinc- 
tion. 

Helen now conceived hopes, from the pacific 
treatment which they had already received from 
tbe natives, and from their present demeanor, 
that she should be able to induce them to con- 
duct her to some settlement ; but she perceived' 
that there was some particular reason for their 
taking her with them; and she guessed that 
there was some native of higher authority before 
whom she was to appear, and on whose deci- 
sion her fate rested. In the mean time, she 
resolved to bear her present lot with all the 
fortitude that she could bring to her aid ; and 
she determined to avail herself of the opportu- 
nity to observe the manners and customs of her 
new associates closely, as well for her general 
information, as to enable her to take advantage 
of any good trait in their dispositions, or of their 
inclination to possess themselves of the mechan- 
ical tools of the white people, for the purpose of 
effecting her release. And she flattered herself, 
that she should be able to find the means of* 
communicating to them the promise of a |^eat 
reward of axes, nails, and various useful articles, 
on the condition of being restored to her friends. 

Mr. Silliman beia^ oC t^<ft ^-w^Si tssgis&>R{^^''«s^ 
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respect to the construction of the raft, they be- 
came less depressed. They were inclined 
almost to be cheerful at the prospect of the 
speedy liberation which they promised them- 
selves, and the remainder of their journey was 
performed with less anxiety than at first. 

They had to cross two more small streams 
before they stopped ; one of them they passed 
by means of a natural bridge formed of a tree 
which had fallen conveniently across the water ; 
the other they waded through. Jerry could not 
avoid remarking on the inconvenience of having 
clothes on in tb^ latter case ; and in this respect, 
he said, he was bound to concede the superior- 
ity to the natives ; wondering, at the same time, 
** if their masters would oblige him and Miss 
Horton to adopt the nationsd custom in that 
Inspect, which," he observed, " would be very 
chilly to one not used to it." 

Helen had her own misgivings on that point, 
but she said nothing, as indeed it was an awk- 
ward subject to converse on -, but it is due to 
Mr. Silliman to record that he practised the 
most gentlemanly reserve towards his compan- 
ion in captivity, being actuated as much by his 
own kindness of heart, as ty habitual respect 
for Miss Horton ; so that the poor girl was saved 
from much that was disagreeable by the unob- 
trusive assiduousness of his attentions. 

They had now proceeded about twenty miles, 
and the sun had for more than two hours de- 
clined in its course. It was very hot, and 
Helen was much fatigued ; Jerry, too, was tired 
with his journey. The old woman ob|erved 
they walked with diflSculty, and raising her 
Toice, she caused the whole party to halt, and 
the natives assembled around her. 

She spoke to them a few words, and by her 
pointing to the north-west, Helen guessed that 
she was giving some directions in respect to 
that quarter. And her anticipation was pres- 
ently confirmed ; for after a little consultation 
.among themselves, nearly all the natives contin- 
ued their march, leaving behind them only the 
old woman who had taken special charge of the 
captiyes, and another young girl, with three of 
the men, among whom was the one bearing 
Tound his neck the coils of whale line placed 
there by Jeremiah. 

This arrangement having been effected, the 
old lady intimated to her prisoners, that they 
might rest where they were, which happened to 
be in a pleasant clump of cedar trees on a plat- 
form of sandy land, raised about six or eight feet 
xibove a grassy plain, on the edge of which they 
were reposing. Under their feet, and at the 
bottom of the bank, which was extended like a 
wall for some distance right and left, ran a shal- 
low brook of water not more than two or three 
inches in depth. Towards the west there was 
a ridge of continuous hills of considerable height, 
and at a distance on their left were to be seen 
the craggy summits of lofty mountains. 

Helen endeavored to ascertain how much 

further they had to go ; but although it appear- 

, ed that the old woman understood the meaning 

of the signs which she made, Helen could not 

understand what the black lady said in reply. 

although the native, in order to make herself 

Joore intelligible, repeated her words several 

t/jnee, and pronounced with great earnestness 

tIiesj^JIabJe8"WaUoO'Wombee," Bat what tluB Up^^ ^^^^ ^^^ oih&rs, who were standing or 



" walloo-wombee" was, whether it was the name 
of a place or of a person, neither Helen nor 
Jeremiah could make out. It seemed, however, 
that on this *< walloo-wombee" depended in 
some manner their future destiny. 

As they could not help themselves, however, 
they determined to make the best of circumstan- 
ces, and Jerry set the natives to cut down 
boughs and to place them so as to form a toler- 
able bush hut for Helen, and another for him- 
self at a little distance. His tea-kettle also was 
again put in requisition, and Helen was able to 
enjoy that which is considered in the bush as 
the greatest luxury. One of the native men 
caught a kangaroo-rat, which he gave to the 
prisoners, and Jerry, after dissecting it with his 
knife, roasted it at the fire which had been kiR- 
died, and tasted it. Finding it to resemble very 
much a wild rabbit, though much tougher and 
more sinewy and fibrous, he encouraged Helen 
to partake of it, which she did, after a little re- 
luctance, with much satisfaction. 

The night was now passed .with less of dis- 
comfort than Helen had experienced since her 
life in the bush; and the next morning they 
were invited, as soon as daylight appeared, to 
continue their journey. The weather still con- 
tinued fine and without rain, which was unusu- 
al at this season of the year, it being Septem- 
ber, and the early part of spring, during which 
the periodical rains take place. They journey- 
ed on that day about a dozen miles more, most 
of the country being flat, and only one or two 
hfgh hills occurring during the whole of this 
route. In the afternoon, they came to a part 
of the country abounding in rocks and ravines, 
wild and barren, and seemingly unfitted for the 
habitation of anything but wild beasts. 

They toiled through half a mile of this rug- 
ged district, when, on surmounting a low green 
hill they suddenly found themselves within 
sight of the sea, while to their right stretched a 
sheltered dell of the most picturesque descrip- 
tion, and which they* observed was sheltered 
from the sea, which they judged was not more 
than a mile distant, by a high ridge forming a 
natural barrier to the vale within. 

Having been allowed to enjoy the pleasure of 
this view for some minutes, their conductor 
urged them forward, giving them to understand 
by signs that they had arrived at the end of 
their journey. Both Helen and Jeremiah were 
now seized with much anxiety and feilr; for 
the moment had arrived when their fate — for 
good or ill — ^was to be decided. 



CHAPTER XLIV. 

A NATIVE CHIEF. 

Descending a gentle declivity for abont two 
hundred yards, they were led by the old lady, 
who acted as mistress of the ceremonies, into 
the bosom of the valley, which was bordered 
by dense forests of the stringy bark tree, whose 
tall and leafiess-stems had a naked and gloomy 
appearance. In the centre of the valley ran a 
small rivulet, on the borders of which, on either 
side, Helen perceived groups of natires. 

As she approached nearer, she observed that 
one of them was sitting on the log of 9, tree 
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lying about near the fires, which were baming 
in ^I directions. Presently, she was able to 
distinguish that the native on the log was an 
old man ; apparently very old ; and it struck 
her immediately, although she could not tell 
why, that the other natives demeaned them- 
selves with a sort of deference to the aged black 
man ; although there was no sign of royalty or 
chieflainship about him, and the only robe of 
royalty he wore was, like the other natives, the 
garb of nature. 

Helen remembered to have read something 
of the *' natural dignity of man," and of** beauty 
when unadorned being adorned the most," 6lo. 
She was decidedly of opinion, however, that 
the natural dignity of man^ would have been as- 
sisted on the present occasion by that article of 
dress which, among ladies of white complexions, 
can never be more than distantly alluded to ; 
and the same remark was applicable to the 
countrymen or subjects of his black majesty. 
As to the female part of his court, .Helen could 
not but wish that their beauties had been 
adorned by some sort of covering of ever so 
little dimensions. 

But the old lady, who was conducting her and 
her companion to the presence of the great naan, 
did not seem to be at all aware that an3rthing 
was wanting to the impressive nature of the 
reception. There was the sky and the sun 
above, and the earth and its waters beneath, 
and kangaroos, and opossums, and gum for 
food ; and what was there to want more 1 The 
old lady, after all, was somewhat of a philos- 
opher ; but she carried out her philosophical 
notions of the fewness of the natural wants 
rather to the extreme ! Poor Helen felt the 
present practical illustration of it most pain- 
fully. But there was no retreat ! She was in 
the power of the natives, and she was con- 
strained to abide by their will. 

Mr. Silliman suffered also exceedingly, but it 
was from a different cause ; not that he was 
unfeeling or indifferent ^o the extreme awk- 
wardness of Miss Horton and himself being the 
only persons dressed at this sable party ; his 
thoughts ran on being " dressed" in another 
way ; for he feared this might be the chief or 
conjuror, for the especial gratification of whose 
appetite he had been reserved. It was with a 
shudder, therefore, of natural apprehension that 
he observed, whatevei'else of strength or beauty 
that important personage had lost, that the old 
gentleman had preserved his grinders, which 
were decidedly carnivorous ! His mouth, also, 
was of most formidable dimensions. 

The great man opened it deliberately, and 
said something to the old woman. 

The old woman replied sententiously ; and 
then, pointing to the old man, she said to his 
compulsory visitors : — 

** Walloo-wombee !" 

'* What does she mean?' asked Jerry of Helen. 

** She means, doubtless, that the name of that 
old man is the word she has pronounced ; and 
as he seems to be the chief of the tribe, it will 
be prudent for as to please him." ; 

4* He is a most particularly ugly old ras- 
cal," replied Jerry.* " Did you ever see such 
grinders !" 

** Hush !" said Helen ; *< he is going to speak 
again.'' 



The natives — ^men, women, and children — 
now gathered round, and looked on in silence. 

In reply to some questions put from the log, 
the old lady, it seemed, explained to the " chief *^ 
the difference of the sexes of Helen and Jer- 
emiah, for she pointed to Helen and then to a 
woman of her own tribe, and then to Jerry and 
to a male native. The old gentleman expressed 
a lively curiosity at this, and beckoned to Helen 
to come near to him. Taking hold of part of 
her dress with his black paw, he examined it 
with much wonder: he had never seen any- 
thing resembling it before. He directed the 
white woman, by signs, 'to take it off. His 
mistress of the ceremonies was about to render 
her aid, unasked, in this interesting operation, 
the issue of which was evidently waited for by^ 
the assembled natives with much interest. 
, Poor Helen was much embarrassed. She 
had a particular objection to being stripped* 
especially in the presence of such a numerous 
assemblage ; but she feared also to ofibnd the 
chief . In this dilemma, gently resisting the old 
lady's officious readiness to act as lady's maid, 
she pointed to Jerry, wishing to direct atten- 
tion to his attire ; and hoping that some luelqr 
accident would prevent the necessity of her 
parting with her own. As soon as her desire 
was understood, it was at once assented to by 
the chief, who was wondering what the bundles 
borne by the white man contained.* Jerry, 
therefore, was invited by very significant ges- 
tures to unpack himself. Helen, rejoicing at 
this diversion, assisted him with alacrity. 

The first thing that attracted the chiefs atten- 
tion was the axe, of which he had received in- 
formation from the natives who had preceded 
the prisoners, and which he forthwith tried, but 
with a very feeble hand, on the log which 
served him for his throne of audience. It 
might be difficult to say whether he entertained 
the same opinion of a throne as a great con- 
temporary, who expressed a memorable opinion 
on that subject, but, at any rate, he treated it 
with as little ceremony. ^ 

Being satisfied with the qualities of the tool, 
he quietly dropped it on the ground behind him, 
as a perquisite to be appropriated to himself. 
He then pointed to the tea-kettle, the shape of 
which filled him with much curiosity. He 
turned it over and over, wondering, perhaps, of 
what sort of bark or wood it was made, and 
inquired the use of it. 

The old lady, who acted as interpreter, im- 
mediately entered into an animated description 
of the boiling of the water ; but as he could not. 
comprehend the matter that way, he directed 
that the white people should proceed to explain 
its uses by practical illustration. 

Jerry made some tea in it accordingly, and 
sweetened it with the white sugar, a substance 
which the old gentleman examined with par- 
ticular curiosity. Observing that the white 
man put a bit of it into his mouth, the chief did 
the same, and seemed exceedingly gratified at 
its sweet taste ; which was not altogether new 
to him, however, as the juice which exudes and 
crystalizes on a certain tree in Van Diemen's 
Land, similar to the sweet maple abondant in 
many ^arts of the United States of AmAx^«».^^a& 
a sweet tA.<^kA, >3DL<wi^ «y!^^i \s^ ^ ^^xvasi^n ^ 
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Approving of the sugar aa he had done of the 
axe, he intimated that the whole of it should be 
shown to him, which he seized on as a royal 
prize, and deposited it on the ground behind the 
throne. The tea-kettle he paid little regard to. 

Animated by the discoveries he had already 
made of the white man*s treasures, he expressed 
his desire, by very intelligible signs, that Jerry 
should proceed with his revelations. 

Accordingly, that obsequious individual pro- 
duced a stone bottle .of rum, which the old 
gentleman smelt at, and put away with evident 
dislike. 

A tmder-box was then displayed, which puz- 
zled the great man exceedingly ; but When Jer- 
ry struck sparks with the flint and steel, and 
ignited the tinder, the admiration of all present 
was violent in the extreme! It was immedi- 
ately taken possession of by his majesty forihe 
use of the state. Three pannikins, also, which 
formed part of Jerry's stores, were placed in the 
royal treasury. 

They now came to Grough's koapsaqk, which 
Jerry, hitherto, had not had the opportunity of 
opening, and which that most unamiable person 
had added to his prisoner's load, with so little 
humanity, on the morning of the late Mr. Swin- 
dell's sudden decease. 

The weightiest part of its contents was a 
huge bottle of brandy, which the chief rejected 
with Hie same antipathy as he had put aside the 
rum. Jerry next pulled out a handkerchief con- 
taining dollars, which the natives did not un- 
derstand the value of; they were given to the 
children to play with. 

Jerry then fished out of the knapsack a wool- 
en bag secured by a string. He opened it, and, 
to his extreme delight, found a small pair of 
pocket pistols, with a flask fall of powder, a 
couple of dozen balls, with spare flints, and ap- 
paratus complete. It had formed part of the 
major's personals, and had been secured by Mr. 
Orough for himself, at the time of the general 
plunder. 

l^Ien was so rejoiced at the sight of the fa- 
miliar weapons, that she could not refrain from 
a loud exclamation of gladness ! for she felt that 
she now had, at her command, the means of de- 
fending herself from outrage, and perhaps of in- 
timidating the savages. 

The pistols were of exquisite make ; and their 
quality was proved by their having preserved 
their primings so long a time, for, to Helen's 
still greater satisfaction, they were loaded. 
As a soldier's daughter, and a girl of spirit as 
she was, she was neither unacquainted with 
the use of such weapons, nor timid in availing 
kerself of their protection. She took possession 
of them, therefore, as her legitimate right, and 
suspended the bag to her girdle, explaining in a 
few words to Mr. Silliman the part which she 
intended to act. 

The old chief and the other natives observed 
her proceedings with much interest, and the old 
woman pat out her hand to take the pistols from 
ber, for the purpose of presenting them to the 
chief. But Helen shook her head, and pointed 
to the sky. 

All the natives looked up at the sky ; but as 
they aaw nothing more than they had seen 
erejjr dnjr, tbe/ all iooked down ag^in and di- 
iweted their eyes to the curious things ia the \ 



hands of the white woman. The old lady agahr 
mad^ an attempt to possess herself of the pis- 
tols, but Helen' pushed back her hands. The 
chief, who, it seemed, was not exempt from the 
general infirmity of royalty, now became impa- 
tient, and said some words in an angry tone^ 
which excited his savage subjects, and his fe-> 
male prime minister advanced again. 

But Helen, determined not to relinquish her 
protectors, thought that, by an exhibition of the 
power of the tiny fire-arms, she might succeed 
in overawing the natives so as to cause them to 
desist from their hostile Intentions of wresting 
them from her by force. She again made a 
sign, therefore, for the natives to look up to the 
sky, wishing them to understand that the things 
which she held in her hand had some connection 
with the mysterious powers of the heavens ; and 
while they were thus earnestly engaged, she dis- 
charged one of the pistols in the air, which, fireoi 
its propinquity to their earsi produced an as* 
tounding report \ 

The eflfeet of this unexpected *< thunder*' oik 
the old chief was sudden and striking. Most of 
the other natives had heard the sound of the 
white man's thunder, and had witnessed ks 
deadly eflfects ; but the chiefs from his extreme 
distance from any settlement, and from his great 
age, which had incapacitated him for some 
years past from joining his tribe in their costo* 
mary migrations, never having experienced such 
a shock on his auditory nerves before, fell back 
with aflfright, and tumbled head over heels from 
his log, to the infinite consternation of the spec* 
tators ! 

They all rushed towards him, which afiTorded 
to Helen the opportunity to recharge her wea- 
pon, which was expedited by the attentive Mr. 
Silliman. 

The old man was lifted from the ground, an^r 
happily for the prisoners, it was ascertained that 
he was more frightened than hurt, or the con- 
sequences might have been fatal to the thunder- 
makers on the spot. As it was, they were 
taken hold of by some of the natives, who bound 
Jerry wit,h his own whale line, and placed him 
on the ground apart near a huge fire, which h« 
had much the same satisfaction in contemplat- 
ing as it might be supposed a sirloin of beef 
would have, if endowed with animation, in tb» 
same position, waiting to be roasted. Poor Jei' 
ry thought, to be sure, that his last hour was 
come ! and whether the whole world was ulti* 
raately to be consumed by fire or not, that cer- 
tainly he, as a fractional portion of living raatterr 
was destined individually to experience that 
most disagreeable mode of corporeal annihila- 
tion ! 

But the effect on the chief, when he had suf- 
ficiently recovered his faculties tp comprehend 
the cause of his sudden summerset from bis 
log, was most impressive and profound ; and he I 
was seized with the idea that the white people 
had really come from the sky, and that they had 
the power to wield the thunder and lightning 
which often visited them from above ! 

He regarded Helen especially as a superior 
being, from the wonderful whiteness of her skin, 
and from the absence of all fear, which he did 
not fail to remark was one of her characteristic 
qualities. 

As to iQTTYtVvVkO^e dress, the chief remarked. 
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^ae different from thaf of Helen, he conjec- 
tured that he was some inferior inhabitant of 
the same sky, fulfilling the office of attendant or 
slave to her, the superior one ; but who, still, 
was to be regarded with the respect due to a 
creature attached to the person of one to whom 
ke was inclined to pay superstitious veneration. 

It is likely that this fortunate reverence of the 
•Id chief saved both their lives. Jerry was or- 
dered to be unbound ; while Helen was treated 
with extraordinary respect, being invited to sit 
on the log occupied by his majesty, and the 
whole of her goods borne by her slave were 
directed to be restored to her. But somehow, 
as Jerry remarked, they were subjected, with a 
carious similitude to more civilized courts, to 
80 many deductions in the shape of perquisites 
"hy the way, that but little of the restituted pro- 
j>erty reached its legitimate destination. 

Mr. Silliman, however» with much tact, took 
advantage of these favorable dispositions, and 
set the natives to work to build for Helen a 
commodious hut, formed of stakes and the 
houghs of trees, contenting himself with one of 
an inferior description at a little distance ; a dis- 
tinction which confirmed the natives in their 
idea of his subordinate capacity. He observed, 
however, that he and Helen were closely' and 
constantly watched, so that escape seemed im- 
possible, and to fight their way out from the 
lioundaries of their confinement was an under- 
taking too rash to be attempted. 

But not the slightest violence was offered to 
either of them : and, excepting that they were 
BOt allowed to leave the valley, no restraint was 
placed on their motions. On the contrary, the 
old chief was particularly pleased to have the 
white woman constantly by his side ; and as he 
became familiarized to the presence of " the in- 
^bitant of the sky,*' important state resolves 
t«ok the place of his first fears of her preternat- 
aral powers. 

But it is proper in this place, as the western 
Iribe of natives occupies an important position 
in this narrative, to describe the person of their 
chief, not only for the sake of historical accu- 
racy, but for the gratification also of the curious 
in such matters. 

His majesty, " Wallop- wombee," had been 
•riginally very tall, and as straight as a stringy 
bark tree, but now was much bent with the 
weight of years. What his physiognomy ori- 
ginally had been, it would have been difficult to 
conjecture ; but his visage, at the period to which 
this narrative refers, resembled that of a very 
dd baboon. His body was thin and bony ; his 
arms long and wiry ; bis legs like spindles, with 
long narrow feet, having projecting excrescences 
like the claws of a Boomah '.* kangaroo.*' His 
head, looking at it in front, seemed small from 
the lowness and narrowness of his retreating 
forehead : but seen sideways, it looked *large 
and of an oblong shape from the projecting bump 
behind. In this characteristic it resembled the 
skulls of all the natives, which are remarkably 
thick ; a quality which enables them to bear the 
thumps of their waddies, in their frequent com- 
bats, with a disregard to feeffng which surprises 
an European. The whole frame-work of the 
•Id man, though now attenuated and feeble, ex- 



kibited the ilemains of extraordinary strength ^ 

and agility ; and it was to those qualities, moat\ "FvW^^mxXx W^w>>Jaa ^iBa."^^"^ ^V '*^'«^ 



likely, as is usual among savages, that he owed 
his elevation as chief of the tribe. 

It must not be omitted, that on the occasion 
of the white people*s reception, his grisly hair 
was profusely powdered with the dust of red- 
ochre, and that his body was smeared over, in 
rough devices, with the same material mixed 
with resinous gum to help its adhesion. 

It would appear from this, that even in the 
most simple and the rudest state, there is an 
innate propensity in the animal man to improve 
his personal appearance by the aid of art ; for,* 
doubtless, the care which had obviously been 
bestowed on the adonisation of the chief, was 
supposed to add a finish to the natural dignity 
of. his person, calculated to strike an awe in the 
beholder. 

Such was the high personage on whose nod 
— or on whose waddie — the fate of Helen now 
depended. 

The old lady, who was the daughter of this 
engaging individual, looked ahnost as aged as 
her parent, though she was, in truth, twenty 
years younger ; and excepting her sex, and that 
her ugliness was infinitely more revolting in a 
woman than in a man, there was little difference 
between them. But as the hearts of the softer 
sex are proverbially more susceptible of the ten- 
der passion, than those of the male kind, it was 
she who first felt a flame for one of the pris- 
oners. 

The black Gorgon loved him as Desdemona 
loved Othello— that is, vice-versarily consid- 
ered ; but it must be confessed, that she had at 
first in her contemplation a different sort of pas- 
sion — for she loved him because he was so fat ! 
and as a familiar saying expresses it — although 
in the present case it had too literal an applica- 
tion — she loved him as if she could eat him ! — 
a mode of exemplifying her partiality, which she 
bad originally cherished with all the ardor of 
native ingenuousness ! 

But, as she could eat him — as she considered 
— at any time, her thoughts .were gradually 
turned in another direction ; and such is the 
force of mighty love ! she, the daughter of a 
chief, resolved to raise him to the rank of her 
husband ! 

She had already had three. Two had been 
killed in battle ; the other she had killed herself. 
She would willingly have tried a fourth ; but no 
one of the tribe could be cajoled into accepting 
that distinguished but dangerous place ; for she 
was strong and tough exceedingly ! and was as 
expert as any one of the males in throwing the 
spear and in handling the waddie ; a dexterity 
which she had acquired by much experience, 
and by the constant exercise of that primitive 
argument on the skull of her deceased husband. 
These unattractive traits in her character, added 
to he^ indomitable fierceness on all occasions 
when her will was thwarted, caused her to have 
more fearers than admirers among the gentle- 
men of her acquaintance. . r, . . 

The advent of Jeremiah, thersfbi^-w^s really 
a godsend for the old lady ; — it sbein^- that he 
had dropped from the sky for her oar 
and it was not long before she contrii 
rious endearing attentions to make tl 
her attachment sensible of hfit \it^« 
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chief commamcated her sorrow to her venerable 
papa, whq having, himself, similar designs to- 
wards the white woman, was well-disposed to 
forward her inclinations. 

The unhappy Helen, on her side, viewed the 
increasing partiality of the old savage with un- 
speakable horror, as it threatened a fate worse 
than death itself; so fatal, sometimes, to their 
objects are royal predilections ! 



CHAPTER XLV. 

TRSVOB SEEKS HELEW. 

In the mean time Trevor lay ill of the fever, 
occasioned by the irritation of his woands. The 
excellent corporal attended on him with the 
most zealous assiduity. He fetched him the 
freshest water from the river, and boiled for 
him the tenderest morsels of kangaroo flesh. 
Gladly would he have made for him some of 
that delicious and nourishing soup, which, of 
** all the tails on the face of the earth," a^ he 
declared, that of the kangaroo alone could fur- 
nish with such luxurious relish. 

But poor Trevor could eat nothing ; and for 
three days water was his only drink. Nothing 
but the strength of his constitution, and the ex- 
traordinary salubrity of the climate, could have 
carried him through such an illness. And to 
this was added the still more depressing influence 
of his anguish of mind at the contemplation of 
Helen's fate, whom he sometimes pictured as 
lost and wandering in the bush, and at others in 
the power of the savages, of whose relentless 
cruelty he had heard so many horrible relations. 

The corporal sat by his bush hut, employed 
for the most part in- endeavoring to clean the 
rusty firelock left with him so mysteriously in 
exchange for his own, and furbishing it up with 
charcosd ashes, so as to give it a regimental ap- 
pearance. Nothing, perhaps, but the necessity 
of being armed in his solitude, could have recon- 
ciled him to its use at all ; and he lamented oc- 
casionally the absence of his own firelock in 
most dolorous terms, as a lover grieving for his 
mistress, which, at any other time, would have 
afforded the ensign considerable amusement. 

At the end of three days, however, his oflicer 
showed signs of amendment ? and Trevor no 
sooner felt the prostration of the fever abating, 
than he expressed his desire to proceed in search 
of Miss Horton. But this the corporal strenu- 
ously opposed ; and Trevor's weakness was so 
great that he could not disguise from himself 
that such a course would be rash and useless. 
Besides, he considered that, for Helen's sake, it 
would be more judicious to give information to 
the major at the cave, or to the people on board 
the brig, of the fight with the natives, and the 
probability of her having been carried away^vith 
them ; as the corporal, after the most diligent 
daily search, had been unable to discover any 
trace of her remains, or of those of Mr. Silliman. 
He flattered himself also with the hope that 
possibly Helen^had escaped, and had found her 
way back to the bay. 

Actuated by these considerations, he became 

anxious to reach the cave as soon as possible ; 

and, aUbougb he could hardly walk, he deter- 

miaed to begin his journey back. In this deter- 

zoination the corporal entirely acquiesced, "for 



he could not be worse off,'' as he remarked, than 
where he was, and " every step back was a step 
forwards,** bringing them nearer to their friends. 

Fortunately, although it was the beginning of 
the rainy season, the weather held up, and the 
nights were not cold ; and as Trevor was now 
able to take food, and as there was no lack of 
kangaroos, he got on better than he expected ; 
but it took him four days to perform the journey 
in his present state, which he had rapidly tra- 
versed in little more than one shortly before. 
But on reaching the cave, to his excessive mor- 
tification, and not less to the disappointment of 
the corporal, they could not see the brig ; and, 
from the appearance of the cave, it seemed clear 
that it had been deserted ! 

The proclamation appended to the rock ap- 
prised them, however, that the authorities were 
active in pursuit of the bushranger, and Trevor 
could only hope that, by some lucky chance^ ia 
pursuing the absconded prisoners, they would 
meet with Helen ; an opinion, however, in which 
the corporal did not agree, as he said, " that ia 
the bush one man might search for another all 
his life, and never find him, unless he knew 
where he was ;" an assurance which was by no 
means calculated to raise Trevor's spirits ; but 
as the corporal was not in love, the dreary pros- 
pect of such a failure did not strike him ss for- 
cibly as it did his officer. 

The question now was, what was to be donet 
The cave afforded shelter, the forests firewood, ^ 
and the kangaroos supplied food ; — but what 
was the use of remaining there ; that would not 
help Helen. The corporal counseled their im- 
mediate return to camp ; and observed that they 
could not miss the way, as they had only to 
keep within sight of the river Derwent on their 
right hand, and they would be sure to reach tl^ 
town. * 

The road, however, could not fail to be diffi- 
cult to a sick man. However, as the corporal 
professionally remarked, <' as there was no help 
for it, all they had to do was to put their best 
foot foremost, and lose no time about it." 

Trevor was still very weak, but inspired by 
the ardor of youth, and by his desire to give the 
earliest possible intelligence of Helen's danger, 
he at once decided to set out for Hobart Town. 
The journey was long and difficult ; and it took 
him six days to perform the distance of forty 
miles, from the southern part of the coast where 
the bay was situate to the nearest station on 
his way to the town. He arrived there in 8i 
state so exhausted that it was necessary to pro- 
cure a bullock-cart to convey him to his quar- 
ters, where at last he obtained the medical as- 
sistance which he so much needed. 

The corporal reported himself to the com- 
manding officer, and related succinctly the oc- 
currences which it was expedient to make 
knowfi, passing lightly over the event of the loss 
of his firelock, a circumstance on which the 
worthy corporal did not think it necessary to 
expatiate. He indulged himself, however, lib- 
erally in relating to his comrades that which he 
called his " scrimn^ge" with the natives. 

Trevor, on his part, lost no time in making 

inquiries of the brig, and of the major and his 

daughters. He ascertained that the brig was 

anc\\OTed\ii\.he river near the jetty ; that Louisa 

\ v?as uudei X\« cw^ ol ^ tus^i Vb. \\« Vi^wti^ at- 
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tended by a native girl, who had inspired mach 
interest with the inhabitants ; and that the major 
had started with a party in search of Helen, 
who was supposed to be in the power of the 
bushranger, and whose fate had excited the 
most lively commiseration. 

His report of the probability of her having 
been carried away by the natives gave rise to 
fresh excitement, although it was generally 
deemed certain — an opinion which was indus- 
triously pressed upon Trevor — ^that she had been 
put to death by the savages, as they were never 
known to spare a white man or woman in their 
^ower. 

Some few, however, had the consideration to 
say that, as Helen was a woman, the case was 
diflferent ; and that the natives might not think 
it necessary to take her life, and that perhaps 
she might be admitted into their tribe, and be- 
come the wife of one of the black fellows. This 
latter suggestion, it may easily be supposed, by 
no means calmed Trevor's apprehensions. 

He asked for leave to go in search of her, a 
request which was readily granted; but here 
the medical attendant interposed, and positively 
forbade any attempt at traveling in his present 
state ; and his commanding officeic thought it 
his duty to exercise bis authority to prevent him 
from exposing himself to the hardships of the 
bush, under circumstances which could not 
avail the young lady, and would certainly be 
fatal to the adventurer. , Trevor,, therefore, was 
compelled to bear his disappointment, and to 
nourish his grief in silence. 

In his returning convalescence he was con- 
stantly in the society of Louisa, with whom it 
was a melancholy pleasure for him to converse 
about her sister ; and to whom he could, with- 
out reserve, express his bitter wretchedness at 
her loss, aggravated, as it was, by his own in- 
ability to undertake the task of discovering her, 
if she was still alive. 

He related to her over and over again all the 
circumstances of his fight with the natives, and 
the scream which he had heard from the thicket, 
and which he was certain, he said, had pro- 
ceeded from Helen. And every day he dis- 
cussed with her the likelihood of her having 
been carried off as a prisoner by the natives, or 
the possibility of her being even then a wan- 
derer in the bush ! Louisa listened to all these 
surmises with many tears. 

The young female native who had so willingly 
accompanied her father, as Louisa informed 
Trevor, was often present at these oonversa- 
tions ; and although she could not understand 
the cause of their trouble, she showed by her 
manner 'that she commiserated their distress, 
'much in the same way as an attached dog 
looks up into the face of its master when he 
sees him troubled, and wags its tail, and shows 
an inclination to sympathize with his affliction, 
if he could only understand what the matter 
was, and how he could assist him. Such was 
the affectionate expression visible in the face of 
OionoO| 

tt is to be observed, that Miss Oionoo was 
BOW decently clothed, her hair being profusely 
adorned with red ribbons, a color for which she 
manifested a particular predilection. It was 
with great difficulty, however, that she was per- 
suaded to Buffer herself to be encumbered willi 



any description of apparel ; and she displayed 
so decided a partiality for the sailor's bine trou- 
sers, as allowing her more freedom of motion 
than petticoats, that she was permitted \o re- 
tain them, as well from a desire to indulge her, 
as from considerations of propriety ; as she was 
fond of tumbling about occasionally after a 
fashion that rendered nugatory the protection 
of female attire. 

Nothing, however, could prevent her, at times, 
from throwing off the whole of her clothes, in 
order to disport tierself at liberty in the garden 
attached to the house ; in which she recreated 
herself in climbing up the fruit-trees, and in 
various gambols, which, however interesting 
they might be to a philosophical observer, from 
their charming aboriginal simplicity, were by no 
means consistent with civilized notions of 1^ 
male decorum. 

By degrees she picked up a few words, and 
was able to express her wants, though, of course, 
very imperfectly, in English. She imitated the 
sounds of what she heard with great facility, 
but she could not so easily be made to under- 
stand their meaning. 

Trevor, partly from good feeling, and partly 
to beguile the time, would often amuse himself 
with endeavoring to teach the poor creature to 
talk their language; and he endeavored to 
learn from her something about her countrymen, 
for he was exceedingly anxious to know iCiJbef 
.would take a white woman to wife. 

He observed that the native, in her endeavor 
to make herself understood, frequently pointed 
to the west ; but it was a long time before he 
could understand what she meant by that ac- 
tion. The importance of it, however, to him, 
and to her who was most dear to him, will be 
seen in the course of this eventful history. 

CHAPTER XLVI. 

THE BU8HRAN0ER SEEKS HELEN. 

Anxious as Trevor was to hear tidings of 
Helen, and pained and mortified as he was to 
be prevented by illness from joining the Expe- 
dition for her recovery, Mark Brandon was not 
less eaffer to find the girl on whom he had fixed 
his wild and liawless lust. 

Maddened by her loss, he cursed the ill luck 
which had separated her from him at the mo- 
ment when he had assured, as he thought, the 
destruction of her friends, who were advancing 
to her rescue, and had secured her for himseUl 
He determined to follow her up at all hazards, 
for his absorbing passion so blinded him to a|l . 
consequences, that he lost sight of his usuu 
habits of caution, and was ready to risk life 
and liberty to regain possession of her^ 

But, if she had been carried off by the natives, 
as he expected, be should have need, he was 
aware, of the assistance of his brawny comrade 
in the enterprise : he was obliged, therefore, to 
bear the companionship of the treacherous ras- 
cal till his object was accomplished. In this 
mood he journeyed on with him towards the 
scene of their encounter with the natives. 

This time, however, he forebore from goiof 
near the spot where Tcevor was lying, aai 
where the corporal, whom he and Ghroogp. s&w 
.atadiBtaucft,N?^^^^V5cs«i%. '^'^'^^v?^^^ 
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been a murder without an object, which was 
contrary to his '< system," he passed on his 
way, intending to move round the point, and 
look for the tracks of the natives in their retreat. 
He thought that he observed his companion 
eye the soldier in a way that indicated a desire 
to communicate with him ; but whether it was 
that Grough thought the attempt too hazardous, 
and that he was likely to be shot by the corporal 
on the one side if he approached him, and by 
Brandon on the other if he left him, he went 
on without speaking. Mark, hewever, guessed 
his thoughts, and, as he said to himself, " made 
a note of it." 

The tracks which the bushranger searched for 
were soon found, for the natives had been in too 
large a body not to leave a trail behind them, 
easy to be'recognized by one so experienced in 
the bush. 

The track led to the north-west, which was 
precisely the part into which the bushranger 
desired to penetrate. He looked out for some 
sign of Helen having been with them, hoping 
that she would have recourse to the same device 
to give information of her track as she had done 
before. In this he was disappointed, but after 
a few miles traveling he spied the mark of a 
little shoe. His heart leaped within him. It 
could be no other than the girl's foot, for the 
natives never wore shoes. He proceeded on 
his way with increased energy. 

Grough had not observed the circumstance 
of the little foot, and Brandon did not think it 
necessary to tell him ; besides, the former was 
too much occupied with his plans for seizing 
his friend and delivering him up for the reward 
to do more than mark the route which they 
were pursuing, in order that he might find his 
way back. To assure himself of this facility he 
began to notch a tree as a sign-post ; but Bran- 
don checked him. 

Grough seemed at first inclined to rebel ; but 
he suddenly assumed a demeanor of entire ac- 
quiescence in Brandon's better judgment. The 
bushranger was not deceived by the transparent 
duplicity of his fellow ; but he made a ** notch" 
in his meAiory of that circumstance too. 

The pair went on^ide by side in seeming 
good fellowship ; and they kept on the track till 
they came to the point where the body of natives 
separated, one tribe with Helen having gone one 
way, and the auxiliary tribe another. This was 
embarrassing. The bushranger stopped to de- 
liberate. 

Some suspicion seemed now to cross the 
mind of the obtuse Grough. What was Bran- 
don's object in following the tracks of the na- 
tives 1 Had he become acquainted with any 
tribe in his former sojourn in the bush 1 What 
did he want with them 1 Grough was puzzled. 
Brandon continued his search after some trace 
of Helen, but he could find none. After some 
thought, he followed the track to the right, lead- 
ing to the north. Grough longed to ask the 
reason of his taking one track in preference to 
another, or of his following the track of the na- 
tives at all ; but conscious of his own meditated 
treachery, he feared to put any question which 
might lead Brandon to doubt his confidence; 
Brandon, from the very absence of the question, 
drvir the condaaidn that his companion was 
hatching Bome trick against him ; for if his in- 



tentions had been good, he would have spoken 
without hesitation. He congratulated himself 
that the brute thought he was outwitting bin. 

They continued their way, each mistrusting 
the other. By day the one watched the other; 
at night neither would sleep lest the other should 
surprise him. At last, on reaching the top of a 
low hill, they suddenly discovered some natives 
on the plain beneath. At the same time they . 
were themselves discovered, and the natives 
feeling confidence in the depth of their fastness- 
es, greeted them with a loud yell of defiance. 

Spears were thrown, but Brandon did not heed 
them ; he was intent on discovering some sign, 
of Helen. The plain was open, and if she had 
bee» there, he could not have failed to perceive 
her; but he could see nothing of her. It 
was clear that he was on the wrong scent ; be 
stamped his foot with rage. 

Grough observed the action with surprise; 
but he made no remark, for there was a some- 
thing in Brandon's look that was dangerous; 
and the spirit of the less intellectual ruflian 
quailed before the mental ascendency of his su- 
perior. But, as the natives advanced, it was 
necessary to check them. 

Brandon had a double-barrel fowling-piece; 
Grough a musket. 

" Fire !" cried out Brandon. 

Grough hesitated ; he did not like to leave 
himself without the protection of a charge ; for 
he feared Brandon as much as he did the na- 
tives. But as the savages advanced closer, and 
their spears came thick, Brandon was obliged 
to fire in self-defence, and urged by the immir 
nence of the danger, Grough fired also. The 
natives retreated immediately. Brandon's sec- 
ond barrel was undischarged, and Grough's bar- 
rel was empty. 

" I'm di)ne !" thought Grough. 

But, to his extreme surprise, Brandon desired 
him to load again immediately. 

** He doesn't suspect me, after all,*' thanght 
Grough. 

It was what Brandon intended him to think. 

"We must retrace our steps," said Bran- 
don. 

Grough joyfully assented. 

Brandon seemed irritable and moody, and 
was lost in thought. 

• They went on till they returned to the spot 
where the two tracks separated. 

" This is our way," said Brandon, poiiftiag to 
the track. 

Grough demurred — 

"What's your game, Mark!" he said; 
<* what's the use of following the natives 1 We 
shall only get riddled with their spears some 
time, or have our skulls smashed in with their 
waddies ! No use in running into danger. The 
natives won't help us to leave the island. Bet- 
ter go back towards camp and try to seize a 
boat or something." 

" And be seized ourselves," replied Brandon. 
He reflected for a moment. Suddenly he said 
to Qrough : — 

" The natives have got the girl with them.'* 

" The devil they have I How de you know 
that 1" 

" I know it ; that's enough. We must get 
her again." ^ 

\ ^^YAi^.VaWiA'Qae of Ihft ^irl when you have 
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got herl One girl is as good as another. Let 
us catch a native." 

" You forget,'* said Brandon ; " we want this 
girl as ahojtage.'' 

"Asa whatl" 

•* As a hostage— fool ! As a pledge— to make 
•terms with her father." 

*• Oh ! that's another thing. But if the na- 
tives have got her, perhaps they want her for 
a pledge — or a hostage, as you call it — too, and 
they won't give her up." 

" We must fight for it. If you don't like to 
stand by me, say so." 

•• Oh ! ru stand by you, Mark, my boy ; nev- 
«r fear that. But I don't like the job, that's all 
I can say." 

" Say nothing, then ; and come on." 

This course did not at all accord with 
Grough's private plans; but being an animal 
of one idea, he kept his mind steadily fixed on 
it, and that was to betray Mark, and get the re- 
■ward. He kept on with him, therefore, trust- 
ing that the opportunity of mastering him would 
come at last. 

They continued their way till* dark; but as 
neither dared to sleep, from fear of the other, 
Brandon thought it would be a waste of time to 
stop. He had marked the ** lie" of the country, 
and the direction of the track which pointed to 
an opening between some low hills. He thought 
he could not miss it, and he determined to travel 
all night, hoping to come up with the natives: 
But in this he made- a mistake which he would 
not have committed in a caltner state of mind ; 
for he knew very well that to attempt to track 
footsteps in the bush at night is always useless 
labor. But the irritation of his mind urged him 
on. 

When the daylight came, he found that he 
-was wrong. He was not on the track ; and he 
oould form no idea whether he had strayed to 
the right of it or to the left. His judgment, 
perhaps from want of rest, had become impair- 
ed, and his mental faculties enfeebled. He 
' wandered about for many days, scarcely taking 
food, and with little sleep. He always removed 
to a distance from Grough and hid himself at 
night. He had become peevish and irritable; 
and Grough grumbled openly. Still the two 
kept together, for Brandon wanted Grough to 
make use of him,, and Grough stuck close to 
Brandon to betray him. At last, however, they 
fouid the track again, and Brandon's spirits re- 
vived. 

They followed it up until they came to the 
bank of the river over which Helen and Mr. Sil- 
liman had passed in the raft. 

But the river, always rapid, was now swol- 
len into a boiling torrent, and it seemed impos- 
sible to cross it at that place. The traces, how- 
ever, of the natives who had been there many 
days before, were distinctly visible; and the 
trees at a little distance bore the marks of hav- 
ing been cut by a steel axe. But the river was 
Ibr the present impassable. Brandon threw him- 
self down on the grass, furious from disappoint- 
ment. 

But Grough was glad at the hindrance ; and 
sat down at a little distance. Both remained 
in silence ; and botb were worn out with the 
fttigoe of constant travelingi and from, the want 
of lefteshing sleep. 



• 

Brandon revolved in his mind all sorts of 
schemes for passing the river. He would have 
risked the danger of swimming, across ; bat he 
could n^ dare to be w^out his fowling-pieee. 
He thought of a bark-caboe after the fashion of 
the natives ; but a glance at the roaring torrent 
convinced hifn that the attempt-that way would 
be hopeless. 

While he was thus engaged in cursing his 
ill luck, Grough was employed in thinking of 
his own schemes. He was heartily sick of his 
present life in the bush ; there was no fun in it 
at all! Rather than keep out any longer in 
such a miserable way, he would almost prefer, 
he thought, to deliver himself up and take his 
chance. But as he thought, fatigue overcame 
him, and he fell asleep. 

Brandon observed that his companion had 
been unable to keep his eyes open ; it seemed 
that he was fast, and not likely to wake for some 
time ; he was himself weary to exhaustion, and 
his eyelids were weighed down with an irresis- 
tible desire to slumber. He thought there could 
be no danger in getting a few winks — only for 
a few minutes. In fact, sleep he must — and he 
slept. 

It was the first time in his life, as he after- 
wards remarked, that he had " given away a 
chance ;" and dearly did he pay for it. But his 
thoughts were so intensely fixed on the prize in 
his thoughts, and on the difiSculties infis path, 
that he forgot the danger that was near him. 

The immediate cause, however, of the fate 
which presently befel the bushranger, was so 
remarkable, that to some, and not superstitious 
minds, it might have seemed the result of some- 
thing more than chance ; and that the reptile 
which appeared to play its part so opportunely 
was not an accidental agent in the tragedy of 
that eventful day. 



CHAPTER XLVII. 

THE 8NAKB IN THE GBASS. 
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The brutal and treacherous comrade of tfce 
bushranger slept uneasily, and he was disturbed 
with fearful dreams. 

He dreamed that he was standing on the. 
brink of a terrible precipice ; above was a black 
cloud, thick, dark, and impenetrable ; below was 
a depth, So deep that the eye could not scan the 
profundity of its abyss! Presently it seemed 
to him that the black cloud descended, and 
enveloped him in its shroud; then a mighty 
wind arose, and whirled him from the precipioe, 
and he fell down — down— down, — while a ter- 
rible sensation of suspended breath caused him 
agony unspeakable ! Suddenly he found him- 
self at the bottom of the abyss, and strange 
creatures, of monstrous shapes, wijfthed around 
and ever him. He struggled to nse, but his 
limbs had lost all power of motion, though his 
senses did not depart from him ; and he felt the 
cold skin of some slimy reptile crawling over 
his face. So horrid was the sensation, that his 
mental agony caused him to awake ; and then 
he became aware that part of his dream had 
been suggested by a reality. 

One of the large black snakes common on: the 
island was traUvoi^ vv^rM ^-^^x \^t^ Vj^ssj^x'^sw^'h^ 
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tare had bitten bim, and that he should die one 
of the most dreaded of all deaths ; and at which 
wayfarers id the bush are most terrified. But 
the creature pursued ito way, draggi|K along 
its loathsome body, ana was lost in the long 
tufled grass by the side ef the water. 

The trembling wretch who had received this 
visitation, disturbed by his terrible dream, and 
hardly knowing whether he was alive or dead, 
sat up, shaking with fear, and bathed in a cold 
sweat, which chilled and benuifibed him. Cast- 
ing his eyes about, he beheld Brandon, stretched 
on the grass, and apparently sound asleep. The 
treacherous object of his subservient attendance 
now arose to his mind, and the paralyzing effect 
of the recent incident being shaken off by the 
sight of Brandon at his mercy, he chuckled at 
the opportunity, and determined to' take advan- 
tage of it. But the animal had sense enongh to 
consider that, possibly, this seeming sleep of 
Mark's might be a stratagem to delude him into 
a betrayal of his own intentions ; and Mark, 
who was ** up to every dodge," was not to be 
dealt with hastily. He had his fowling-piece 
enhbraced with his arm, and that was not to be 
trifled with. But then, if he was asleep, what 
was so easy as to shoot him as he slept 1 

But that did not serve the traitor*s purpose ; 
his game was to take him alive. What was he 
to do with the dead bodyl Besides, if he did 
shoot hii% would that entitle him to the reward 1 
The proclamation said *< deliver up;" — but 
meant "deliver up alive." And who would 
believe that he had shot the bushranger 1 It 
might be said that somebody else bad shot him, 
and then he— Grough — ^would get nothing by the 
job, and would be hanged for his pains ! That 
would be a regular mull ! No ; he must take 
him alive. 

But could he be sure that he slept 1 He did 
not move ; but Mark was such a deep dog ! 
Grough got up softly ; carefully examined his 
flint and the priming of his musket ; looked at 
the sleeper ; fidgeted ; doubted ; hesitated ; 
looked round on ail sides as if to gather counsel 
and courage from the distant woods ; when, as 
he cast his eye over the plain, he beheld, at the 
distance of about a mile, emerging from a thick 
toest of gum-trees, three figures, who, he 
•jmently distinguished, had muskets in their 
hands. 

He concluded at once that they were either 
constables or soldiers in pursuit of Brandon and 
himself The decisive moment was now come ; 
and he determined at once to give himself up ; 
to give information of Brandon ; and to claim 
the reward. Skulking away, therefore, swiftly 
and solemnly from the bank of the river, be ad- 
yahced to meet them. 

The strangers, on their parts, as soon as 
Grough arose from the grass, caught sight of 
him ; and not knowing his intentions, imme- 
diately retreated back into the fofest, trusting 
that they themselves might not have been seen, 
; and hoping to surprise th^ man, whoever he 
Was, and who, they conjectured, was most likely 
to be the bushranger hiniself, so that they 
might take him before he had time to make any 
resistance. 

Grough soon cleared the ground between .the 

jirer and the forest, and when he came to the 

cfltraace of it, where the strangers bad retired 



behind the trunks of the trees, he stopped, aad 
calling out, but not too loudly, said, that if they | 
were a party in pursuit of Mark Brandon, he ^ 
could lead them to the spot where he might be 
taken ; adding, that he claimed the reward for ' 
his apprehension promised by the governor's 
proclamation. 

The soldiers, for such they were, hearing this, 
immediately came forward, and commanded « 
him to lay down his arms. Grough obeyed, and 
laid his musket on the grass. 

So great, however, was the popular dread of 
the bushranger, that the soldiers held them- 
selves prepared to resist any aggression, and 
looked about them cautiously, apprehending 
some trick. They desired the informer to retire, 
which he did, repeating that his object was to 
deliver up Brandon to the authorities — for the 
reward. 

'* Where is the bushranger 1" demanded the 
leader of the party, a wary old constable, who 
had formerly been a convict, and who was, as 
he expressed it, *<up to every move of the 
coves." 

" That's myaflSdr," replied Grough ; *'mind, 
I say, I am ready to deliver up Mark Brandon, . 
and I claim the reward — ^five hundred dollars, a 
free pardon, and a passage to England." 

*' And who the devil are youl" asked one of 
the men. 

" Stay," said the constable, " let us look at. 
the description of the bushrangers." 

He took a paper from his pocket, and read :— ^ 

"James Swindell, an escaped convict, five 
feet five inches high, red hair, marked with the 
small pox... .you're not him...." 

"He's a stififun," said Grough. 

"Who killed him 1" 

" Mark ; he shot him." 

"Another chalk against Mark; bat he ha» 
enough to answer for, let alone that. What's 
next?' 

" Mark Brandon five feet ten inches ivt 

height, sUm make, black hair, black eyes, 

straight nose, you're not him. Let us see , 

the next : — " 

" Roger Grough six feet one inch high,. 

light hair, light blue eyes, short nose, very break 

across the shoulders, thick in the lips That 

looks like you, my man." 

" I am Roger Grough," replied the accused ; 
" and mind, I surrender myself, and claim the 
reward." 

" But you have not earned it yet, my hearty." 

"But I'm ready ; and mind, I give the infor- 
mation." 

" Very good, Mr. Grough. And first we will 
take the liberty to put these bracelets on your 
fists — in the governor's name, you know — all 
regular. And now, where's our man 1" 

"There," said Grough, pointing with his 
manacled hands towards the river. 

" Where 1 we don't see him. Better have no • 
nonsense with us." 

" The bushranger," repeated Grough, " is 
there — ^by the side of the water, asleep on the 
grass." 

" Oh, ho ! And so you took the opportunity 
to put the dodge on him !" 

" It's the reward," replied the traitor,, a little 

— ^but a very little--Ksonfused at the scorn visible 

I on lYie &o\d\fit«>^ Qo^\a«\ianfie8 at this act of 
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treachery; bat wishing to do something to 
signaliie hiipself in their eyes, and thinking that 
it uroold enhance the value of his s^vices.to 
enable them to talce the redoubtable Mark Bran- 
don alive, he added : — 

«* Bat I have another dodge besides that ; yoa 
shall take him if you like without his being able 
to resist." 

«* How is that 1" 

'* I will steal his fowling-piece from him while 
he is asleep j and you may fall on him and bind 
him ; and then you* will have him as safe as 
bricks.'* 

The constable and the soldiers consalted to- 
gether. It was a particular part of their instruc- 
tions to take the bushranger alive, if possible, as 
it was known to the government that it was in 
liis power to make important revelations. They 
did not like to refuse Grough's offer ; but they 
distrusted the rascal. 

"You will betray us," they said, "as you 
have offered to betray him." 

" And lose the reward V* replied Grough ; " no, 
not such a fool as that ! Besides, I've had a 
dream !" 

He related it. The constable and the soldiers 
latfthed at it. 

As it was clear that it was the rascal's inter- 
est to keep faith with them on whose report 
depended his reward, they agreed to let him try 
his luck. 

" We can but have a slap at him if it comes 
to the worst," observed the leader of the 
party. 

"You must release my hands, then," said 
Grough. 

The constable demurred at this at first ; but 
after searching him and taking from him every- 
thing but the clothee he stood upright in, he un- 
locked his handcuffs. 

" A tidy lot of dollars you have there," ob- 
served one of the soldiers. 

" These are my savings," replied Grough. 

" Your ^andmother's, that is ; — however, 
that's the governor's business." 

^ You will stand by me to back me up," said 
the traitor : " Mark's a desperate man." 

" Ay — ay ; we will back you up ; and back 
you down, too, if you flinch. Now, my prince 
of noses — march — and be alive." 

Grougl^ obeyed, the constable and the sol- 
diers following him in a row over the plain. 
When they drew near the sleeping man they 
stopped. 

" There he is," said Grough, in a whisper. 

The soldiers looked forward eagerly, and 
handled their firelocks. 

" I've a dodge in my head," said Grough. 

" Be quick then — a man can't sleep forever 
iR broad daylight." 

" He has not slept for the last fortnight," said- 
Grough in a low voice ; '* no wonder he sleeps 
sound." 

" No matter, lad," replied the constable, " he 
will soon take his last snooze, and then he may 
sleep till doomsday." 

Brandon turned in his sleep; the soldiers 
presented their muskets at him simultaneonsly ; 
but it seemed that he still slept. 

Grough now made his way noiselessly to the 
Ther, and steeped bis handkerchief in its waters. 



He seemed te take a professional pride in what 
be was aboat. He had been a dexterous house- 
breaker at home, and his present deed was a 
pleasant exercise of his vocation. 

He stood over the sleeper for a few moments ; 
the soldiers watched him in breathless silence, 
covering the two with their firelocks. Brandon 
slept the sleep of the weary ; nature had been 
exhausted within him, and his senses once 
overpowered by the resistless influence of sleep 
were fast locked up in oblivion. 

Grough sneaked up to him from behind, like 
a snake through the grass, and with a delicacy 
of touch which seemed wonderful in one of his 
herculean bulk, gently lifted up the steel of one 
of the locks of his fowling-piece, and squeezed 
some water on the priming. Brandon stirred 
slightly, but did not wake. The traitor then 
performed the same manoeuvre with the other ; 
and as Brandon still slept, he saturated the two 
pans with water. He tried to remove the flints, 
but they were fixed too firmly. 

The soldiers nodded approvingly. Grough 
felt all the delight of a workman, showing oflT 
his superiority in his craft. Mark was now 
defenceless, and Grough beckoned the soldiers 
to advance. But as he retired — in the exulta- 
tion of his success, he neglected to finish it 
with the same nicety of tact, and, as he with- 
drew his hand, he let fall the wet handkerchief 
on Brandon's face. 

Awakened by the shock of the cold water, 
Mark instantly started up, and, seeing the 
soldiers with their muskets leveled at him, he 
snapped the triggers of both his barrels at his 
enemies — ^but the barrels were dumb ! Look- 
ing at the locks, and seeing the useless con- 
ditioa of his weapon, he saw, in i moment,, 
that he was betrayed, and he dashed it on th& 
grass with rage. Determined, however, to sell 
his life dearly, he endeavored to disengage 
his axe from his side ; but Grough threw his 
powerful body heavily upon him, and, clasping 
him closely, bore him to the ground ; and the 
soldiers lending their aid, the bushranger was 
secured without bloodshed, and the traitor 
triMmphed ! But his triumph did not last long. 

The soldiers instantly placed handcuffs pa 
the bushranger^ and then they considered tbM^ 
they had him hard and fast. Mark submitte(ft:; 
to this ceremony in silence. He made no re- 
proach to his comrade ; dissembling bis thoughts, 
he bent his whole soul to the taking of a sure 
revenge. There was a general pause for a few 
moments ; afler which, the soldiers intimated 
to Grough that, notwithstanding the service he 
had performed, he must consider himself their ' 
prisoner; and, without further parley, they 
placed handcuffs on him also. 

Brandon looked at the handcufifs on his part- 
ner's wrists, and looked at the river, and smiled 
complacently. He had formed his scheme. 
Then he spoke : — 

" You have betrayed me ; but I will not re 
proach you ; the reward was too great a temp- 
tation." 

" Lord love your heart," said Grough, " its 
all in the way of basiness ! If I had nolf done 
it, Mark, somebody else would ; better for a 
friend to get the reward than a stranger." 



, r I "True," savdKwlL. . 

He then crept stealthily op to the sleeping man. \ TVi^ wJij^i% «kA \tfiCwsi%\ ^^ ^>a^ "^^^"^^ 
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doty to do, and they woald not insult their cap- 
tive. They rather pitied Mark, and they looked 
on his comrade with the disgust with which all 
generous minds regard a traitor. 

Brandon and Grough were standing a little 
apart ; the former took the opportunity to wink 
to the latter. 

<* What is it V* said G rough, coming nearer, 
but keeping out of Mark's reach. 

" The sovereigns," whispered Brandon. 

" What sovereigns V 

*' The sovereigns from the brig ; a thousand 
of them ; I planted them. You may as well 
have them too." 

" Ha !" whispered Grough, his avarice ex- 
cited by the gold ; ** Mark, you*re a trump ! 
where are theyV* 

** Come a little this way," said Mark. He ad- 
▼anced to the edge of the river. The foaming 
waters hardly allowed Grough to hear what 
Brandon said ; he advanced nearer to him. 
' " There are a thousand of them," repeated 
Brandon. 

** Where are they V* eagerly asked the 
greedy Grough, bending his head towards his 
betrayed comrade. 

** Come nearer," said Brandon. 

" Where are the yellow boys 1" 

"In hell!" suddenly exclaimed the bush- 
ranger, darting his body against the huge frame 
of the burly traitor, and precipitating him into 
the raging tide; "go," he said, raising his 
▼nice, " and seek them there !" 

" Help !" cried the wretch, struggling with 
liis manacled hands in the furious torrent ; 
" help ! my hands are fastened ! help !" 

The soldiers ran to the water's edge, and, 
while the constable remained by the side of 
Mark, they followed down by the bank of the 
river, with a vague idea of rescuing him. But 
whether it was that their hearts were not m the 
work, and that they thought it served the rascal 
right, or that the furious waters too suddenly 
overwhelmed their prey, they could do nothing 
to save him. But the agonized shrieks of the 
dying wretch broke fearfully the solemn silence 
of the wilderness; and when his last convul- 
sive cry rose in the air, even the stout hearts 
•of the soldiers shuddered for a*moment at the 
sharp echo of the adjacent woods ! 

They waited for a short time to see if his 
body would appear ; but as no sign of it was 
visible, they turned their attention to their chief 
prisoner, Brasdon ; and, one marching before, 
and one behind, with the constable at his side, 
.they took their way back through the bush to 
Hobart Town. 

Thus guarded, and handcuffed besides, it 
seemed impossible that their prisoner could 
escape. But, even so secured, the crafty bush- 
ranger did not despair. 



CHAPTER XLVni. 

ANOTHEK "dodge." 

The constable who had charge of Brandon 

4id not think it at all beneath his dignity to 

talk familiarly with his prisoner as he ^walked 

beside bim. Indeed, it is questionable if those 

adfoej», many of whom had been themselves 

iraasported Jar rartoaa Crimea, eoDsideted it as 



a personal degradation for a man to be in ons- 
tody. It was a " misfortune ;" he bad tried 
his luck; he had thrown his chance, add bad 
lost — that was all : and now he was going to be 
banged ; that was merely consequential ; and 
th^ were so accustomed to see people hanged 
that they had ceased to regard it as anything 
more than a little episode in their career, which 
did not much matter either way. It was in the 
natural and regular order of events that the 
result should -be so ; and it was as idle for the 
hanged to complain of it as it was uselete for 
the hangers to pity them. 

The functionary, therefore, who, in this in- 
stance, happened to be on the right side of the 
hedge, opened the conversation in a cheerfbl- 
way, not supposing that his prisoner could 
harbor any malice against him for conveyisg 
him to gaol in order to be executed in the 
regular way : — 

" Clever dodge, that, Mark, wasn't it, of that 
blackguard !— Glad you pitched him into the 
water : — too good for him, though : — bat he 
dida't deserve to be hanged in a gentleman's 
company. — Old chum of yours 1" 

"I scarcely ever spoke to him,'* replied 
Mark, who was aware of the importance of 
seeming resigned to his fate, and of the expe- 
diency of adopting the free and easy style with 
his new friends ; " he was a coarse, rough 
brute — no particular harm * in him ; but it 
would never have done to have let him got 
off scot-free, after betraying a comrade that 
way!" 

" Certainly not ; that is, of course it was 
wrong to do it ; but it served him right — the 
dirty dog ! — only it's murder ; but of coarse 
you're booked without that, so one more or less 
is no odds.; and there's one less rascal in the 
world, at any rate — and that's something. 
Had fine weatner since you were out 1" 

" Remarkably so, lately ; but life in the bosh 
is weary work,finy way. For my part, I be- 
gan to be heartily sick of it before you took 
me." 

" J dare say ; I never tried it ; but it must 
be a wretched life, to be hunted about like a 
wild animal, and never to be able to rest night 
or day ! — Met with any natives V 

" Yes ; we had a tussle with some of them. 
I got hit with a spear in this shoulder; but they 
can do nothing against our fire-arms." 

" The governor wants to civilize them, as he 
says ; but, lord ! that will never do. Of coarse 
they will take all the blankets, and bread, and 
tea, and sugar that you give them ; but what's 
the use of it 1 You can never make anything 
but savages of them ; and the end will be that 
they will all be shot down, one after another, 
till there are none left. The "major that you 
took the brig from brought one of the native 
girls into camp the other day ; and a fine fuss 
they are making with her ! By-the-by, Mark, 
what is become of the major's daughter that 
you marched off withi I say — that was a 
bold lark ! How did the young lady like 
the bush, ehl Hope you wasn't rough with 
herl" 

" Is the major in camp now 1" asked the bosh- 
ranger, who had a disinclination to taUt about 
the ftixl, and who wished to pany.tbe qaestion. 
\ *^He ha^ \eSl \^i»t« ^^f^ ^«9D^ qoiU Be is 
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seeking for his daughter ; but it's not easy to 
find people in the bush, Mark, as you know ; 
lucky hit we made in lighting on you, wasn't it V 

** Perhaps it was; for the sooner an end 
comes to this sort of life the better." 

'* You're right, Mark. I never knew a nUm 
that took to the bush that wasn't tired of it at 
last, and that didn't say that hanging was a re- 
lief to him. For you see when a man takes to 
the bush, what with lying out at nights, and all 
sorts of hardships — ^wlth every man's hand 
against him — ^now in fear of the natives, and 
then in fear of the soldiers ; and worst of all 
with the chance of being betrayed by his com- 
rade, as you have been ; why, you see, he is al- 
ways dying by inches, as one may say. But 
"When his fate is once settled, his mind is easy, 
and it's only a jump and a kick, and then all's 
over ! — and he gets rest at last. I heard the 
parson say to the sheriff, just before the last 
three were turned off, that they all felt very 
comfortable !" 

Mark's ideas did not exactly coincide with 
those of the constable in respect to the comfort 
of being hanged, but he did not care to contest 
the point at that moment ; but he thought that 
he might venture to try bow far his custodian 
was cajolable. Holding up his hands, he said, 
in a peevish tone : — 

*' These things fret me a good deal." 

" Darbies worry you 1 Sorry for that ; but 
they are always complained of; — it's unpleasant 
to have the hands confined, I know." 

" What's the use of them 1" said Mark, in a 
careless way. " You are three to one — and I 
am without arms." 

" It saves trouble, Mark ; I would oblige you 
if I could, with all my heart : but, you know, 
it's regular, and it wouldn't do to taJ^e 'em off-— 
especially with you, Mark," 

"What! are you afraid of mel" said the 
bushranger, tauntingly ; " three to one, and 
dfraid of an unarmed man 1" 

" Suppose we are 1 it's paying you a compli- 
ment. It's not every day in the week that we 
meet with such an out-and-out file as you ! Ex- 
cuse me, Mark ; but duty's duty." 

** Surely ! but your first duty is to yourself; 
that's common sense all over the world," said 
Mark. 

" What do you mean by that 1" ^ 

" A hundred golden sovereigns are not to be 
earned easily !" 

"What is that to me?" 

" It may be a hundred pounds to you, if you 
likeV 

" No go, Mark ; duty's duty." 

** I've got a plant," said Mark ; " perhaps two 
hundred of th^ yellow boys could be found there 
at a pinch." 

" Where 1" 

" In a secret place." 

"But where is the secret place 1" asked the 
constable. " Excuse me for asking." 

" Excuse me," replied Brandon, " but if I 
was to tell you, don't you see that the place 
would no longer be secret V* 

" It doesn't concern me ; duty is duty. Did 
you say that the two hundred pounds are all in 
goldl" 

** All sovereigns ; and they may be y<mr« if 
you like." 



" Can't, Mark — can't, indeed ; but if loosen- 
ing them a little, just to ease you, out of human- 
ity, as the saying is, why, I don't care if I go as 
far as that. But money first, you know, Mark ; 
business is business, as the saying is ; and 
there's nothing like the ready." ^ 

" What sort of fellows are the soldiers who 
are with you 1" asked Brandon. 

" Stupid as hounds ; no use trying them. It's 
the major this, and the major that, all the way 
along ; they have no idea but just obeying or- 
ders ; they would slap at me as soon as you if 
they thought I was playing them false." 

" You agree, then ; two hundred and the dar- 
bies off." 

" I thought you said three hundred V* 

"No: two hundred.". 

" I couldn't — I couldn't, indeed ; I have my 
duty to do, and if I waste lose my situatioi — " 

"Come," said Brandon, who did not like to 
lose the opportunity of taking the constable in 
the mind : " I will deal on the square with yoH. 
The truth is, there are three hundred sovereigns, 
and in one word they shall be yours." 

" I mustn't take the darbies off— 4hat would 
be against duty ; but I will loosen them for you, 
if they are too tight, and hurt you ; — I may do 
that. But it's aU very well, Mark, to* talk of 
three hundred sovereigns! Where are theyt 
That's the question." 

" Loosen the cuffs, and I promise you to leare 
them at a certain spot by a certain day, where 
you can take them." 

" Don't doubt your word, Mark ; every one says 
that you are a perfect gentleman, and, except 
murder, and robbery, and that, which I allow 
a gentleman is sometimes forced to do, that you 
never harmed a soul, and always were a man of 
your word. But duty's duty ; and, as you say, 
Mark, the first duty of a man is to himself; and 
so the long and the short of ^t is — no offence to 
you — ^but it must be money down." 

" Agreed : you have no objection to go round 
by the bay to the sound V ^ 

" The bay ! where the brig was that yoH got 
possession of so cleverly 1" 

"The same." 

"What's that fori" 

"Because the money lies that way." 

The constable objected that it was a lon^ 
way round, and that such a departure from their 
direct way to camp would excite suspicion, and 
the two soldiers^ he thought, might turn rusty. 
But Brandon invented an excuse, which was 
sufficient to blind them as to the real object. 
He pretended to give information of the major's 
daughter, who, he said, had been confined by 
him in a cave near the southern coast of the 
island. 

As the soldiers had received orders to look 
out for Miss Horton in their search for the bush- 
ranger, they readily assented to the proposal 
for her release; and the more cheerfully, as 
they were aware that Mr. Trevor, who was one 
of their officers, was exceedingly anxious to re- 
cover the young lady. 

They diverged from the straight course ac- 
cordingly, keeping to the right, passing roiQid 
the sugar-loaf hill, and by the gorge, thrai^ 
the tier of hills, till they reached the border of 
the bay. 
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endeavoring to worm out from his prisener 
where the treasare was " planted ;" and it was 
not difficult for Brandon to penetrate that the 
official rogue would have no more scruple in 
betraying him than his late associate. He saw, 
therefore, that it was necessary for him to con- 
trive some counterplot to out-manoeuvre his 
pretended ally. Manacled, however, as he was, 
the difficulties against which he would have to 
contend, he was aware, were almost insur- 
mountable. However, he trusted to the fertility 
of his invention, and to bis power of prompti- 
tude, to take advantage of all circumstances in 
his favor to recover his liberty. 



CHAPTER XLIX. 

THE BUSHRANGER* S TRAP. 

The evening had drawn to a close; dark- 
ness was coming on, and they prepared to 
settle themselves for the night. For this the 
cave formed a convenient resting-place, and 
they took possession of it accordingly. 

The civil power and the militaiy kept watch 
by turns; the soldiers took the first two 
watches, the constable the last. The bush- 
ranger lay handcuffed within; the constable 
reclined at the entrance. The time was now 
come when, in accordance with their plan, the 
bushranger was to be allowed to effect his 
escape, in return for the bribe of three hun- 
dred sovereigns. 

When the two soldiers were sound asleep, 
the constable made a sign to the bushranger, 
who, stepping lightly over the bodies of the 
sleeping men, came to the outside, and crept 
softly away, followed closely by the constable 
with his loaded musket. When they had got to 
a little distance the bushranger stopped. 

" Where is iti" said the constable. 

** You must take off my handcuffs before you 
can get it." t- 

" Let me see the money first." 

They had now arrived at the foot of the tree 
in which Brandon had deposited the major's 
money. He hesitated for a moment ; but he 
wisely considered that, if he was hanged, the 
money would be a dead loss ; whereas, it would 
be well bestowed, or that person of it, at least, 
which he had bargained to give, in saving his 
neck from the halter. He made up his mind 
accordingly ; not without weigRing beforehapd, 
however, the dilemma m which the constable 
would be placed when he became informed of 
the secret. 

"The gold," said the bushranger, "is within 
the hollow trunk of this tree." 

" How is it to be got at 1" 

" Take off my handcuffs, and 1 will get it." 

" It won't do, Mark ; I'm too old a band to 
be taken in that way." 

" Then go down the hollow and get it your- 
self." . 

The constable did not like the looks of it. It 
was night; and if he lost sight of Mark, be 
might make off and elude ail pursuit ; on the 
other hand, if he once took off the handcuffs 1 
Mark was a powerful and a desperate man ! 
Tbat was too great a risk. What was he to do 
tbea f There was no time to be lost. An idea 



struck him : now that he was possessed of the 
secret, he might laugh at Mark ! 

"I will have no more to do with it," he 
said; "duty is duty, and I've changed my 
mind." 

Mark had already foreseen that he might at- 
tempt to back out of the agreement that way, 
and so keep his prisoner, and secure the money' 
another time. He was prepared, therefore, 
with an answer, which he' made quietly and 
coolly :— 

" If you shirk from our bargain, I will tell the 
soldiers where the treasure is, and they shall 
secure it ; so that, you will be pleased to ob- 
serve, you will not touch a single piece of the 
gold that way ; besides, I may think it my duty 
to mention this little irregularity of yours to , 
those you would not like to be made acquainted 
with it. Take your choice." 

"You shall go down," said the constable, 
desperately, " and get them. I will help you 
up the tree, and let you down into the hollow,, ' 
and, when you are there, I can unlock your 
.cuffs, and you can hand me up the money." 

" Do it quickly, then," said Brandon. 

The constable helped him up the tree. When 
he was at the bottom he kicked his foot against 
the bag of sovereigns ; the jingle of the coin 
excited the constable's cupidity to the highest 
pitch. 

" Hand *em up, Mark ! Look sharp !" 

" I can't, with my handcuffs on." He kicked 
his foot against the gold again ; the sovereigns 
returned a rich mellow sound. The constable" 
considered that he had his prisoner safe within, 
the tree, like a rat in a trap. . There could be 
no danger in loosening the handcuffs. Ex- 
tending his arms down the hollow, while the 
bushranget held his waists up, he unlocked 
them. 

" Now, Where's the money 1" 

" I will gise it to you when I am out. The 
yellow boys are all safe in my pocket, but the 
weight is no joke. Lend me your hand to raise 
myself up." 

"The money first, Mark; that will lighten . ^ 
you." 

" Well, then," said Mark, " take it ; put your 
hands down, and catch hold of the bag." 

The constable stretched down his hands; 
the bushranger seized them with an iron grasp, 
and, with a sudden wrench, he dragg^ the 
constable head-foremost into the hollow ; and, 
before he had time to struggle* or cry out, 
making use of him as a step to raise himself 
from the bottom, he sprung up to the top, and 
let himself drop outside. The constable had 
placed his gun against the tree when he as- 
cended ; the bushranger found it under his 
hand as he reached the ground ; he clutched it 
fiercely, and, without losing a moment, darted 
off into the recesses of the bush. 

The unhappy constable, caught in his own 
trap, remained with his he^d downwards in a 
most unpleasant position within the empty 
trunk ; but leaving him there to get out as be 
best may, our history follows the adventures of 
the ingenious bushranffer. 

Brandon now found himself once more at 
liberty, and never before did liberty appear to 
him so sweet ! He had escaped an ahnost 
ceitaiu and ignominious death; he had re« 
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gained his treasure ; and he had arms for his 
defence. Bounding along throagh the woods 
in bis joy, full of life and hope, and rejoicing in 
his strength and cunning, he hastened on his 
way to place himself beyond discovery, before 
the daylight came to assist his enemies in their 
pursuit. 

His first thought was to make for the sea- 
coast, as being a part of the country never 
traverse, and where he might remain undis^ 
covered for a long time, as it abounded in rocks 
and ravines and defiles, in which a fugitive 
could easily conceal himself. But he had not 
advanced many miles before he came on some 
fires, which he presently perceived were those 
of natives. On further examination, he ascer- 
tained that there were nearly a dozen huts or 
breakwinds, so disposed as to betoken that one 
of the native tribes had made it their temporary 
dwelling-place. 

Being well acquainted with the wonderful 
sagacity of the blacks in tracking the faintest 
footstep in the bush, and guessing that his 
enemies would endeavor to avail themselves ot 
such assistance in their pursuit of him, he felt 
that it was perilous to lurk in the vicinity of 
such dangerous neighbors ; and he determined 
to stick to his original plan of gaining the re- 
mote and unfrequented district of the north- 
west part of the island, until the hotness of the 
pursuit should be abated, and himself partially 
forgotten. 

To this course he was in some measure de- 
termined by bis desire to discover the girl 
whom he had lost at the fight of the sugar- 
loaf hill ; and as he had learned that she had 
not reached the town, he had no doubt that 
the natives had carried her off, and that the 
footmark which he had observed amidst their 
tracks was hers. He proceeded, therefore, 
in that direction, and rapidly traversed the 
country, with which he was now well ac- 
quainted, taking care to keep a good lookout, 
and to avoid passing over clear ground as much 
as possible, where his figure might' be marked 
by an observer. 

The weight of the gold and the dollars, how- 
ever, embarrassed him greatly, and be found 
that it would be impossible for him to keep up 
his pace with such an inconvenient load. He 
buried them, therefore, in a secure place, the 
bearings of which he noted, reserving only fifty 
of the sovereigns, which he disposed about his 
person in separate pockets. 

He was troubled, however, at one deficiency, 
which rendered his firearms for the present ase- 
less — he had no ammunition. The constable 
who, according to custom, had searched his 
pockets for concealed weapons, had taken every- 
thing from him, powder- and bullets, and even 
his clasp-knife, which now would have been 
invaluable to him in the bush. He would wil- 
lingly have exchanged, at that moment, half his 
treasure for powder and ball, knife and compass, 
and such other necessaries as are wanted in the 
wilderness. 

But there was no help for it ; and cherishing 
the single charge which he had in his musket, 
which, fortunately, was loaded, and guarding 
the priming from all accident, he kept on his 
way. 



thf natives by day, and almost afraid to sleep 
at night from the fear of being surprised. At 
last he found that his present ^tate of insecnrity 
was too wearing to be endured, and he made 
up his mind to visit the nearest stock-hut that 
he could find, and endepvor to obtain a supply 
of powder and ball. He had plenty 6f money, 
and he had no doubt of. being able to bribe, one 
of the prisoners of the crown to procure for him 
what he wanted, as they were always ready to 
assist one another in that way, and especially 
when anything was to be got by it. 

With this intention he endeavored to guess 
his route to a certain part of the Big River, 
where he knew there was a stock-hut, and 
where it was likely that the stock-keepers 
would be provided with arms, and, of course, 
with powder, as they were liable in that out- 
station to be attacked by the natives. But he 
had not traveled more than a dozen miles, when, 
on gaining the summit of a low bare hill, he 
perceived three men on the plain below, who, 
he immediately perceived, were soldiers, and 
who, he had no doubt, were in pursuit of him. 

He BOW felt forcibly the danger to which he 
was exposed. The government, he had no 
doubt, had adopted the plan of sending out many 
small parties of two and three to spread them- 
selves over the jcountry, so as to keep him per- 
petually harassed, and to wear him out with con- 
tinual fear and exhaustion. To attempt to 
approach the settlements, therefore, under such 
circumstances, waste run into the lion's moQtb ; 
but, as ammunition ivas absolutely indispensa- 
ble, for without it he was liable at any hour to 
be massacred by the natives, be conceived a 
project as novel as it was daring. He resolved 
to steal one of the soldiers' cartouche- boxes. 
He manceuvred accordingly. 

He saw at once that 'the top of the hill where 
he was lying was directly in the soldiers* course ; 
and he felt sure that they would ascend- it for 
the convenience of looking about them. He 
instantly ran along the side of the rise till he 
gained a thick covert where it was easy to con* . 
ceal himself, and which commanded a view of 
the opposite side of the hill to that on which 
the soldiers were advancing. 

As he calculated, the soldiers ascended the 
hill and surveyed the country on ail. sides ; 
their orders were ' to Search in the direction of 
the west ; but in an nninhabited country, where 
all the country is waste, they had not much 
hope of falling in with the two bushrangera, 
who were supposed to be out, according^ 
Trevor's information ; and if they had not been 
stimulated by the reward, they would not have 
taken any extraordinary trouble in a task-which 
to them seemed almost hopeless. 

But, in general, the military liked to be in- 
vested with a roving commission in the bush, 
as it relieved them from the tedium of barrack- 
drill, and allowed them to be masters, so far, of 
their own time and motions. Besides, they 
were always sure to be welcomed cordially by 
the settlers, and to be regaled with the best that 
could be set before them. But the duty of pen- 
etrating into an unsettled part of the interior < 
was a differ^t affair. There, nothing was to 
be met with but natives ; and there was ^(wWvscw'^ 
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UBcaltivated country, presenting an appearance 
of the most romantic beauty. Green hill and 
green dale, for it was the spring-time of the 
year, the only season in which the dusky brown 
aspect of an Australian landscape is divested of 
its usual autumnal tint, met the eye on every 
side. Stately trees, mingling their fresh green 
leaves with their brown and yellow winter 
foliage interspersed with pink, and but spar- 
ilBgly scattered over a magnificent plain, gave 
to the scenery a magnificent park4ike air, which 
induced the spectator to expect* that there 
raast^ be some princely mansion near to corres- 
pond with the vastnees of the uninclosed lands 
around ; while Uie want of farm-houses or cot- 
tages, and the feeling of the absence of any in- 
habitant of these fertile spots, inspired a sensa- 
tion of regret that such valuable domains should 
remain uncultivated and useless, and almost 
unknown, while there were so many able and 
willing hands in England, whose labor would 
soon turn the melancholy waste of the wil- 
derness into smiling cornfields and thriving 
villages. 

The soldiers, however, to whom this scene 
was presented at that time, had their thoughts 
otherwise employed. Their only object was to 
discover the parties of whom they were in 
search. Seeing that they were in a good posi- 
tion to observe any moVing thing for some dis- 
tance round, they made a halt, and reposed 
themselves. Their leader looked at the com- 
pass which he carried, and consulted with his 
comrades. After about two hours' rest, they 
Moved on. 

The bushranger kept them in sight, and fol- 
lowed them. It was now towards the close of 
the day, and he guessed that the soldiers would 
seek for a convenient spot to rest for the night, 
mear some spring or stf cam of water. 

There was a small rivulet at the bottom of 
a hill about two miles distant, and it was there 
that they cast off their knapsacks, and set about 
making themselves comfortable for the night. 
They lighted a fire, for they had no care for 
being discovered, or fear of being mastered, 
and, producing some provisions, begau their 
supper. 

The bushranger kept them in view, and ob- 
served all their proceedings ; but as it was 
necessary for the dark to set in before he could 
put his design in execution, he waited patiently 
for the night. 

Had the soldiers been aware of who was 
Mtehing them so sedulously, they would not, 
perhaps, have eaten their supper so heartily, 
Bor joked so merrily. But, soldier-like, they 
•ared only for the present, and thought nothing 
of the morrow. 



CHAPTER L. 

THE FAL8S FIRB. 

While his pursuers were enjoying their ca- 
rouse of cold mutton and damper which they 
took from their knapsacks, and of fresh water 
which they drank from the rivulet, the bush- 
ranger went on with his subtle stratagem. 
Xnowing well that soon after dark, or, at all 
erenta, at some time daring the night, the sol- 
^iera would look out for the fire of any vran- 



derer in the bush, he contrived his plan ac- 
cordingly. 

About half a mile from the spot where the 
soldiers had established themselves for the 
night, be prepared some dry brush-wood, on 
which he heaped one or two large logs of dead 
timber, so as to furnish the materials for a 
prompt and considerable fire. 

But here a difficulty occurred. He had n# 
means of setting light to it ! He had only one 
charge of powder, and if he burnt his primin|^ 
for the purpose of igniting any dry material, it 
would involve the discharge of his musket ; and 
not only would the report prematurely alarm his 
enemies, but would leave him without the de- 
fence of his shot. But as the case was desper- 
ate he was obliged to risk something. 

Carefully removing the priming, be screwed 
it up in a little piece of paper, which he placed 
in his waistcoat pocket. Then, covering the 
touch-hole and the pan securely with another 
piece of paper twice folded, he placed on it a 
piece of dry punk which he had preyiously gath- 
ered from a tree, and snapped his fiint over it. 

The sparks falling on the punk instantly 
ignited it without causing the discharge of his 
piece ; and by this means, by carefully blowing 
on the tinder. Which he surrounded with dead 
leaves, he quickly raised a flame and set light 
to his fire. When he saw that it was fairly 
alight, having returned his priming to its proper 
place in the pan of the lock, he proceeded as 
quickly as he could, consistently with preserving 
silence in his movements, to a point where he 
could observe the proceedings of the soldiers. 

They remained lying on the ground for some 
time by their fire, but at last what the bushranger 
foresaw came to pass. One of them got ap» 
and looking to his firelock to see that it was in 
good order, left the other two, with the inten- 
tion, as the bushranger 'did not doubt, and as 
was the custom in such expeditions, to look eat 
for any fire which the runaway in the bush 
sometimes incautiously lights. Mark dogged 
him ; and when the escort got to the top of the 
low hill whieh was between the two fires, he 
observed that he stopped, peered about curious- 
ly, and advancing slowly with his musket ready, 
approached nearer to the strange fire to make 
his observation. 

The scout was well on his guard as to what 
was before him, but he forgot that it was pos- 
sible there might be danger also behind him. 
The bushranger followed him closely. 

The soldier was a brave fellow and had no 
Ultx about him ; he was alone ; in a' strange 
part of the country ; if it were the bushrangers 
who had lighted the fire it was two to one, and 
Mark Brandon was well known to be skilful and 
resolute ; but he did not like to return to his 
comrades with the bare news of a fire; he 
wanted to know more — ^whether it was a fire 
made by the natives or whom 1 With this view 
he descended the slope of the hill. 

The hill was dotted with stunted trees and- 
brush-wood, and the soldier took care to avail 
himself of their shelter to cover his advy ce, 
which he did most adroitly ; the bushranger quite 
admired his address, at the same time that he 
took advantage of the same cover to conceal 
his own motions in the rear. When the soldier 
\.(0X NvixVuu musket-shot of the stnuige fire he 
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halted, and was surprised to see no one near 
it. 

He concladed, at once, that this was the 
l)iiahrangers' fire ; and that they had sighted 
the fire of his own party, and had decamped 
^without beat of drum. 

He applauded his own sagacity in detecting 
this fact, although he was exceedingly disap- 
3K)inted that no bushranger was near. Unhap- 
~pily for him, there was one nearer than he sup- 
posed ; for while he was in the act of turning to 
acquaint his comrades with the amount of his 
discovery, he found his firelock suddenly twisted 
oat of his hands, and himself saluted the instant 
after with a stunning blow on the head, which 
laid him senseless on the grass. 

The bushranger threw himself on the body to 
stifle any cry of the prostrate man, but it was 
oonecessary ; — the soldier lay without sense or 
motion ; and Mark, without losing a moment's 
tone, transfened the contents of his cartouche- 
box to his own pockets ; caring nothing for the 
box itself, which he knew was an incumbrance, 
and securing only the cartridges. But, elated 
\rith this exploit, he thought that he might be 
able to do better still. 

He had no doubt that the soldier's comrades, 
SBrprised, and perhaps alarmed at their scout's 
<%ontiHued absence, would leave their fire to seek 
liim ; and be waited for their coming in order to 
put in execution the next part of his scheme. 
£ut after lying in ambush half an hour and 
seeing no sign of them, he thought he would 
c]tiicken their motions by another device. 

He went back to the top of the hill and dis- 
charged his own musket. This, he had no 
^oubt, would soon bring them upon him ; and 
Hiastening down the slope to where the soldier 
^was lying, he discharged the soldier's firelock a 
little while after. Then taking a little circuit, 
lie hastened to the spot which the two soldiers 
had left on hearing, as they supposed, the report 
of their comrade's musket, who they guessed 
was engaged with an enemy and wanted their 
immediate assistance. 

In their haste they left their knapsacks behind 
them as unnecessary incumbrances in a rapid 
movement, and Which theftushranger quickly 
emptied of their contents, taking with him what 
he thought worth while to carry away, which 
he deposited in one of the knapsacks *, and so 
provided, and rejoicing in the success of his 
plot, he made the best of his way off, directing 
his course as well as he could judge by night, 
towards the western coast. 

He traveled all night; and it was not until 
he had placed, as he reckoned, at least twenty 
miles between him and the soldiers, that he 
drew up. He feasted well upon the provisions 
which he had taken from the knapsacks ; wrap- 
ped his precious cartridges, of which he counted 
twenty-nine, more carefully in separate parcels 
so as to preserve them from being chafed, and 
prepared to pursue his way. 

He felt a sense of loneliness, however, greater 
than he had ever experienced before ; and the 
•oontry seemed more dreary and melancholy 
than* usual. But this he attributed to the great 
iatigoe and mental anxiety to which he had been 
eoDBtantly exposed ; but he longed for some com- 
^nlJMi- with whom he might interchange a few 
woids. He dreaded a Ufe of solitariness iu the 



bush. He began seriously to consider whether 
he could join the natives and become head of a 
tribe, so as to have some companions or subjects 
at least. 

But he recoiled from that sort of association ; 
besides, he feared their treachery. One thing, 
however, he was resolved on ; to endeavor to 
find the girl whom the natives had carried away. 
And perhaps she might entertain favorable feel* 
ings towards the man who should deliver her 
from their dutches — feelings of gratitude— -of 
something more, perhaps 1 Women were al- 
ways grateful to their preservers ! at any rate 
he was resolved to seek for her at any risk, and 
to attempt her deliverance at all hazards. 

This resolution served to reanimate him. 
There was an object in view; something to 
hope for ; something to live for — even in the 
bush. He continued his way more cheer- 
fully. 

He traveled fast and firmly all that day ; but 
he began to be puzzled as to the right direction. 
Hig flight by night had led him astray consider- 
ably.- He began to doubt if he had actually 
made any real progress, for the country in the 
evening seemed to have the same character as 
it had in the morning. {lis mind began to be a 
little confused ; besides, he was faint and hun- 
gry, for he had eaten very little that day. He 
thought he might safely kill a kangaroo. 

This he had no difficulty w doing, as there 
were plenty about. He kindled^ a fire and mad& 
a hearty meal. But, thinking that, possibly, 
some one of the parties in pursuit of him might 
have observed the smoke, he removed to the 
distance of about a mile from the spot, and, find- 
ing a convenient place for his purpose, he made 
the best shelter he could of boughs and leaves, 
and settled himself for the night. He had grave 
misgivings of having lost the " lie" of the coun- 
try ; but he determined to watch carefully the 
point at which the sun rose when the day broken 
so as to start fair in the morning. 

He passed the night very uncomfortably, for 
rain had come on, and the boughs under which 
he lay were not close enough to protect him 
from the wet. However, the lock of his musket 
had been kept dry, and his cartridges were all 
right, so he did not much care for the rest. But. 
soon after daylight appeared, as he was standing^ 
before the thicket from which he had emerged, 
he was startled^y the apparition of a huge kan- 
garoo bounding past him, closely followed by^ 
two dogs ! 

He had hardly secreted himself behind the 
bushes, before a horseman galloped past, whom,. 
at a glance, he recognized as Major Horton ! 
The bushranger saw that there was danger 
abroad, and he began to look about him for the 
most favorable line of retreat. But before he 
could make up his mind, for he feared that 
his pursuers were close and round about him, 
the dogs killed the game in his sight, not abova 
a hundred yards from the f^ce of his conceal- 
ment. 

The major immediately alighted, and throw- 
ing his horse's rein over the branch of a tree 
close by, advanced towards the dead kangaroo, 
while the dogs sat up panting by its side, wait- 
ing for the share of the game which it is usual 
. for the s\KV[tA\SA?DL \a ^^ >^'ws>^ Sssi ^ic&vs. 'es^.- ^ 
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The bushranger kept close to his covert, 
hardly venturing to hope that be should be un- 
discovered, and resolved to sell his life as dearly 
as possible. In the raean time, the dogs having 
been regaled with the slight snack, which on 
such occasions is moderate so as to whet their 
appetites without incapacitating them by a fuU 
meal for further running, began to hunt about 
again in circles, and one of them smelling at the 
thicket in which the bushranger was concealed, 
made a point and set up a peculiar whine indi- 
cative of his having made some unasual dis- 
covery. 



CHAPTER LI. 

THB BUSHRANOBR " A PENITENT." 

The bushranger cursed the dog in his heart, 
and would willingly have strangled him if he 
could have got him within his reach ; but the 
sagacious dog was too wary 16 be caught, and 
presently it began to bark. This excited .the 
other, who began to bark also ; and the major's 
attention being attracted to the bush, he took a 
pair of pistols from the holsters of his saddle and 
advanced towards it. 

It was a dangerous moment for the major, 
and the bushranger was aware of his advantage ; 
he might have shot him easily. But from some 
invincible repugnance to shoot the father of the 
girl whose recovery was the sole object of his 
thoughts, he could not bring his mind to resolve 
to pull the trigger. At the same time another 
means of escape occurred to him, which he 
forthwith put in practice. He suddenly left his 
hiding-place, and the major to his extreme as- 
tonishment beheld the bushranger standing be- 
fore him ! Before he had time to five, if he had 
been so disposed, Mark came forward, and in a 
firm voice, said : 
^ •♦ Major, I surrender myself your prisoner ; 
you are a gentleman and a man of honor, and 
will not insult a prostrate enemy !" 

The major was a brave man, but he could 
not help being a little flurried for the moment, 
at the unexpected appearance of the formidable 
Mark Brandon, who, instead of resisting, as it 
seemed he might have done, voluntarily sur- 
rendered himself! — But quickly recovering his 
presence of mind, he commanded him — 

*' To lay down his arms." 

" Major," said Brandon, " you must be aware 
that it was in my power as you advanced to- 
"Wards this thicket, to shoot you down without 
danger to myself; but honestly, I will tell you 
that my hand refused to commit a murder on 
the father of the girl whom I now bitterly re- 
' gret having taken from your protection. Sir — 
you see before you a sorrowful and a repentant 
man !" 

The major was deceived by this address. It 
certainly had been in the bushranger's power to 
take his life, and he had not done it. This ar- 
gued sincerity. Besides, the sight of the bush- 
ranger and the thooght of his daughter troubled 
him. Brandon stood before him in an attitude 
of deep humiliation. 

'* What has happened to my daughter, and 
where is shel" asked the major in a voice 
wJije/2 betrayed the agitation which such quea- 
tjons excited. 



** She is .at hand," replied the bushranger 
meekly, and with his eyes cast on the ground. 

'< And, villain !" said the major, as he reluc- 
tantly asked the fearful question ; " have yoa 
respected her 1'* 

*' As God is my witness, she is as pure aa 
when...." 

" Say no more, say no more," said the major ; 
"lead me to her." 

"You would wish, doubtless, to see her 
alone 1" 

" Certainly, certainly. • I have two constables 
and three soldiers with me ; but I have outrid- 
den them." 

" Are they all on foot V* asked the bushranger, 
in a hujiible tone. 

" What matters it to yoa how they are t ^The 
constables are mounted as well as myself. But 
lead me, I say, at once to my daughter. My 
party will be up presently, and then they caa 
take charge of you." 

"As you please, sir;. I am weary of this 
wretched life, and I do not care how soon it is 
ended !" 

"We will talk of that by-and-by. First 
take me to my daughter; and your present 
repentance and atonement shall be duly consid- 
ered in the proper quarter." 

" I place myself in your hands, sir ; if you 
will now mount, I will take you to your daugh- 
ter, who is not more than half a diile from hence. 
Allow me to place your pistols for you in the 
holsters." 

A shade of suspicion crossed the major's mind 
for the first time at this excessively polite offer, 
for the talk about his daughter had thrown him 
off his guard ; but before he could bring his 
thoughts coolly to bear on the extraordinary 
conduct of the man, the bushranger had reached 
his horse, as if with the intention of leading it 
to the major. The bushranger loosened the 
horse's bridle from the tree, looked back at the 
major, and touched his hat respectfully. Then 
he coolly tightened the horse's girths ; and in a 
moment, gathering up the reins, he sprung into 
the saddle, and kissing his hand to the major, 
who was so astonished at the utter audacity of 
the stratagem, th^ he had not presence of mind 
to discharge his pistols at him, was off like the 
wind! 

He was only just in time ; for the constables 
now coming in sight, galloped up, and the ma- 
jor explaining in half-a-dozen words what had 
taken place, they struck their spurs into their 
horses' flanks and started in pursuit. The bush- 
ranger looking back saw the new and dangerous 
enemies that were behind him, and he, on his 
side, put his horse to his speed, and the race 
became hot and strong between the pursued 
and his pursuers. 

The major's horse was a good one ; the 
bushranger was a capital rider ; he had his mus- 
ket loaded in his hand ; plenty of cartridges in 
his pockets ; he knew the trick of bush-riding 
well, what gullies to shy, what hills to avoid, 
and how to take advantage of the ground. He 
pressed on bis horse gallantly. He had the 
start by more than half a mile. The chancea 
were in his favor. He felt confident in his seat ; 
and the excitement of the ride raised bia spirits 
and called up his courage. 
The coDstablea, toe, were well moimted ; the 
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major bad taken care of that before he left 
camp. Their prize was in view ; the reward 
"was aUnost within their grasp; and their 
minds being undistracted by the thought of the 
course they should take, their whole energies 
were bent to follow on, and they did not lose an 
inch of ground. They, too, felt the excitement 
of the chase ; they had often hunted wild cattle, 
but they never had hunted a bushranger before. 

On went the bushranger ; leaping over dead 
trees ; crashing through bushes ; and continu- 
ally bending his body parallel with his horse's 
back to avoid the many overhanging branches 
which interrupted his course ; and sometimes, 
stretching out his right arm, by the strength of 
•his powerful bones and muscles, and aided by 
the momentum of his speed, wrenching off huge 
limbs of trees before him. On followed his pur- 
suers, encouraging each other, and trusting that 
some accident, some trip,. some obstacle, would 
turn the chances in their favor. 

But the bushranger bestrode his horse as if 
the two formed one creature ; he cheered him 
"With his voice, held him lightly but firmly in 
hand, and husbanded his strength by every pos- 
sible art of horsemanship. The noble animal 
seemed to be conscious of the task required of 
him. He gathered up his strength, and with 
eyes of fire and nostrils dilated, he breasted the 
way as if rejoicing in his power, carrying his 
rider over the perilous leaps which the bush- 
ranger put him at to abridge the way, without 
flinching or hesitation. 

For twelve miles he went on with unabated 
speed, till he came to a plain about two miles 
in breadth. Here his pursuers, having a clear 
Tiew before them, fired at him with their pistols, 
but missed him. The bushranger heard the 
report of their shots behind him ; and watching 
his opportunity, when his pursuers were close 
together, he turned round in his saddle and fired 
in his turn. His shot took effect, slightly graz- 
ing the left side of oiie of the constables ; but it 
did not check him ; and the noise of the fire- 
arms stimulating.the horses to renewed speed, 
they kept on their rapid course with unabated 
spirit. 

Brandon now had to thread a difiicult forest 
of close tracks of trees, oflen so close together 
that there was not sufficient room even for a 
man's body to pass. Here, as be was obliged 
10 seek for openings, his pursuers gained on him 
a little ; but at the end of three miles he again 
saw the daylight of the open country beyond, 
and he urged his horse on without relaxation. 

His course now lay through a beautiful coun- 
try of undulating hill and dale, not more thickly 
interspersed with majestic trees than was con- 
sistent with its park-like scenery. As he left 
this track behind him, after a course of more 
than five miles, he became aware that the coun- 
try descended, and he anticipated that he was 
approaching some low-lying locality where it 
was likely that he should meet with some la- 
goon or marshy ground which would be fatal to 
him. But so long as the ground felt firm under 
his horse's feet he determined to proceed ; and 
if ill-luck should befall him in the shape of some 
hody of water or boggy soil, at the worst he 
could fake his chance of doubling on his pursu- 
ers at the last moment. But his mind mia- 
gave him that a dJMcalty was at hand. 
R 



That which he dreaded appeared shortly to 
his view. From the fringe of shrulw which 
crossed the end of the plain over which he was 
flying, he guessed that some river was in front ; 
but he could not ju^ge of the nature of its banks, 
or of its breadth or depth. Feeling Uiat he had 
a good horse under him, he resolved to swim 
it, hoping that those behind would not like to 
run the risk of riding through a rapid river, if it 
should turn out to be so ; and as his pursuers' 
weapons had already been discharged, trusting 
that he should be able to get across before they 
had presence of mind and time to load again. 

Even while he rapidly revolved these thoughts 
he came on the object of his apprehension ; his 
pursuers also were aware of it, and they set up 
a shout of exultation at having brought the bush- 
ranger to bay — a shout which served to spur 
him on to more desperate enterprise. 

With one glance he comprehended the extent 
of the danger which he had to deal with. The 
river was . broad and deep, and having been 
swollen by recent rains in the mountains, from 
which it took its course, it foamed and raged 
tempestuously along, with a fury which was 
sufficient to appal the stoutest heart, and which 
scarcely any one but a criminal flying for his 
life would have dared to encounter. 

Again the shouts of his enemies rung in his 
ear. They struck him like the cries of fiends 
winging their way to his destruction. Without 
a moment's. hesitation he struck^his spurs into 
his horse, and in another instant the horse and 
his rider were ingulphed and struggling in the 
boiling stream. 

His pursuers now set up another shout, but the 
bushranger could hear no sound but the water 
rushing about his ears. The constables dashed 
on to the brink of the river, but, appalled at the 
danger of braving such a torrent, they drew up 
and stood aghast at the terrific scene. The 
bushranger, meanwhile, was hurried down by 
the current at a fearful rate, his horse's head 
only now and theui appearing above the water ; 
and it was evident that the poor animal, con- 
scious of its peril, and maddened by the rushing 
of the waters, was making frantic efforts to dis- 
embarrass itself of its rider. 

But Brandon, firm and cool even in that mo- 
ment of extreme peril, kept his seat firmly, and 
endeavored to turn his horse's head towards 
the opposite bank. In this he succeeded ; but 
as the tide continued to sweep him down, he 
could find no landing-place, and his horse's 
strength was fast failing him. 

The constables, meanwhile, followed him 
down the bank, and recharged their pistols. 
The bushranger caught sight of them ramming 
down their cartridges, but he did not despair 
even then, for he knew that a shot fired from / 
horseback, at a moving object, seldom hits the . 
mark. But his horse now began to plunge/ 
wildly in the water. He knew that this was 
the last death-struggle of the gallant animal, 
but he could at that time think only of himself; 
and the desire of life increasing with the dan- 
ger of losing it, he looked out eagerly for some 
means of extricating himself from the river. 

Fortunately, as he thought, just as his horse 
was sinking under him, be came to a tree with 
branohea OYerhaA%>n% ^bA ^rsnoS^ ^^^jmbm^ 
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from the stirrapB ; bat in accomplishing this he 
was obliged to let go his musket, which sunk 
to the bottom of the water. It was not without 
the greatest difficulty, and by an exertion of 
strength which despair only could have lent to 
him, that he was able to swing himself up, 
80 as to bestride the branch. The interlaced 
boughs impeding his eflbrts to make his way 
through to the shore, he found it necessary to 
relinquish his knapsack, which remained sus- 
pended on a branch over the water. He then 
clambered along till he reached the trunk of the 
tree, and, holding on by a bough, was in the act 
of letting himself drop on the grass, when, the 
constables firing together, and the distance be- 
ing not more than twenty yards across, one of 
the balls took effect, and the bushranger felt 
himself struck under the shoulder on his right 
side. 

Not heeding the wound for the moment, he 
made the best of his way through the scrub 
which lined that side of the river, and continued 
his course for several miles over difficult ground 
till he came to a precipitous and rocky hill. 
He climbed up it, and finding a recess behind a 
fragment of rock where he could be hid, he 
threw himself down exhausted and faint, and 
endeavored to rally his spirits to decide on the 
course which he should pursue in his present 
extremity. 



CHAPTER LIL 
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TnR bushranger had scarcely concealed him- 
self in his retreat before fresh fears assailed 
him. His wound bled fast, and his pursuers 
might track him by his own blood ! 

it was true, that the swollen state of the river 
would, in all probability, prevent them from 
crossing at that point. But he calculated that, 
by ascending the bank of the river towards its 
source, it was likely that they would find a ford ; 
and then, being mounted, it would not be long 
before they would be down on him again. 

Wounded and faint ; without arms, and with- 
out the means of procuring food ; toe weak 
to travel, and beset by enemies, what was he to 
dol He was wet through, but under ordina- 
ry circumstances he would not have cared for 
that. The salubrity of the climate was such, 
that he had been accustomed to wade through 
water and let his clothes dry on him, without 
feeling any inconvenience. But now he was 
troubled by his wound, which pained him when 
it began to sliced. The bleeding, however, had 
stopped, and the ball had not lodged, but had 
passed through him ; that was lucky. He 
might escape yet. 

But as his present place of retreat was un- 
safe, he determined to penetrate further to the 
westward. It was not without difficulty that 
he was able to drag himself along ; and after 
he had proceeded two or three miles he was 
obliged to stop from exhaustion. 

He remained on the ground for many hours ; 

bat, although his body was at. rest, his mind 

was at work. He pondered on his position ; it 

was a bad ouq ! Look on which side he would 

ibe prospect waa-moat gloomy. He was with- 

4nit arms, and embarrassed by a painful wound *, 
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but the pain was nothing ; it was the hindrance 
to exertion which affected him. And his right 
arm was useless ; his wound had rendered it 
powerless. He was utterly defenceless. 

It then occurred to him, that to persist in 
his course westward was folly ; for weak and 
wounded as he was, if he fell in with the na- 
tives ho could make no defence ; he could not 
even wield a club. He had a strange reloo- 
tance to abandon that part of the country where* 
he suspected, the natives detained the girl— tt»e 
daughter of Major Horton ; that is, if they bail 
not killed her ! 

The idea of that shocking catastrophe whic%>^ 
his fancy conjured up, affected him powerfully. * 
He got up from the ground restlessly. Tli:^ 
shades of evening were beginning to fall, and i* 
was necessary for him to look out for son ^ 
place to pass the night in. He walked on, bi^* 
the idea of the girl — murdered by the nativei 
did not quit him. On the contrary, it caa» 
upon him stronger and stronger. 

His heart beat at the contemplation of sue 
a terrible death for the poor girl ! To be mux 
dered as the natives would do — have don 
perhaps — in their savage way of torment ! I"* 
was horrible! Who but a savage could be s^^' 
brutal ! In thinking thus, some thoughts 9 ^^ 
murder in general arose involuntarily. 

These thoughts gave him a painful sensation ^■ 
sudden, sharp, and novel. He tried to chec?^^ 
them ; but they would not be put aside ; :^ '^ 
seemed as if some second-self within him r^^ 
preached him with his own crimes ! The ima^^ 
of more than one victim of his viAence aros^ ^ 
in his memory ! He walked on to drive tht ^ 
frightful spectres away ; but they pursued hi: 
faster and faster ! His heart sunk within hi 
He looked round as if he expected to see sonv- ^ 
of the victims whom he had destroyed arise i- '^ 
bodily presence to scourge him with their ver^^T 
geance ! A weakness seized him ; his heav- '^ 
grew giddy ; his mind depressed by sufferin 
and his body faint with fatigue, both failed hi 
he sunk on the ground, overpowered by his ovr^^^ 
thoughts: and oppressed with the remorse ' 

his accusing conscience which rose against hi 

When he recovered from the profound depre 
sion into which the memory of his misdeed^^ 
had cast him, he found that it was night, l^- ^ 
crept into a convenient bush that was close ^^^ 
hand, and tried to sleep. For a long time th ^^^ 
solace was denied him ; but at last he clos^^^ 
his eyes. 

Fortunately, it rained little that night, so tb. 
he was not much disturbed by the wet. Wh 
he awoke it was daylight. He felt refresh^ *^» 
and had strength to look about him. He sm- '^^ 
no signs of his enemies, and he began to fe; ^' 
a little more confident. He lefl his bu8h-l»^^ 
and came out into the clear space. 

The morning air was fresh and reviving- 
Restored by his sleep, he began to recover tii^. 
spirits, which his late mishap and loss of blood 
had damped ; and his strength of mind and 
coolness of judgment returned. He felt an iH' 
clination to look at his case on its best side. 
There were still some chances in his favor, and 
he resolved to take advantage of them. 

He had fifly sovereigns in his pockets, aod 
he had nine hundred and fifty more " (dantad" 
\pi a B^t^ ^Yai^, \kexA!^«A WiA doUuB. He wat * 
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best plan, he concluded, was to endeavor 
r^ach some stock-hut, and bribe sonae stock- 
deeper to procure for him arms and ammuni- 
~tio n. That was the first thing to be provided. 
'nrben he might pick up one or two fellows who 
""would be willing to put themselves under his 
;^aidance, and with them he might be able to 
r^ecover the girl ; for Helen was always upper- 
iDOSt in his thoughts. He knew that he should 
liave to run great risks m passing through the 
Hmsh alone and unarmed ; but he trusted to his 
own resources. " Never say die," he muttered 
to himself) " while there's a chance left.'* 

The rising sun served to guide him in the 
direction which he was to take, and with a 
stake which he broke under his feei from a 
branch of a tree which he found on the ground, 
and which served as a staff, in his left hand, he 
poshed forward with confidence, keeping a 
aharp lookout, as well for his pursuers as for 
natives. Either would be dangerous — most 
likely fatal. It was not long before he encount- 
•red both. 

He had not gone more than a mile from his 
sleeping-place, when, on a sudden, he caught 
sight of a black figure whisking round a tree ; 
it was as if one of the black stumps had become 
animated, and had been seized with a strange 
desire of locomotion. But the bushranger 
knew well what the vision of that black shape 
meant. The natives were near him! Now 
was to come the struggle ! 

Hopeless as it seemed, and with one arm dis- 
aMed, this extraordinary man did not even then 
lose courage. He found that he was able to 
grasp his staff in his right hand ; and he thought 



ieh man ! With money one can do anything ! | posing that the riders had come to the assist- 
ance of their countryman, fled into the recesses 
of the bush. The constables were glad of it, 
as they did not want to have an affray with 
them at that time. Their object was Mark 
Brandon ; and it was in the course of their 
ride down the back of the river which they had 
crossed the evening before about twelve miles 
up; that they thus accidentally delivered the 
bushranger from the certain death which await- 
ed him from the natives. 

But they were by no means aware of the ser- 
vice which they had unwittingly done him. 
They drew up under the tree, and getting off 
their horses, held a consultation, which was 
overheard by the listener above their heads. 

The bushranger heard them discuss the prob- 
abilities of finding him, and speak of the certainty 
of his being hanged when taken. This was dis- 
agreeable enough ; but alter the fortunate man- 
ner in which he bad escaped from the natives 
he did not despair. But when he learned that 
the government, determined to put an end to 
his career, had sent out more than a dozen 
parties of three or four men each, he felt that 
nothing but good luck, of too extraordinary a 
nature to be hoped for, could enable him to 
escape such a combination of enemies. It 
seemed, however, that fortune was again in- 
clined, for a time at least, to grant him her 
fickle favors. 

One of the constables mounted, and left his 
companion in order to take a survey of the 
country down the river. The one who stayed 
behind having fastened his horse's bridle to a 
shrub opposite to him, sat down under the tree. 

He had taken his pistols from the holsters of 
that, if driven to despair, the energy of his will i his saddle in order to examine them. He found 



might enable him to use it. But the natives, as 
canning as he in their way, did not give him 
the chance. 

As soon as they perceived that the white 
man was alone, they began to throw their 
apears at him from different points. As long as 
Iney continued to cast them from a distance he 
was able to avoid them, either by stepping 
nimbly aside, or by warding them off with his, 
staff. But, as the natives drew nearer and 
nearer, the spears came too fast and too thick 
to allow him to defend himself, and three of 
them found their way through his clothes, and 
^uck in his body ; but he pulled them out again. 

The natives now advanced closer, threaten- 
ing him with their waddies. The bushranger 
was standing at the foot of a blue gum-tree, 
with wide spreading branches. Not knowing 
what else to do at the moment, he made a des- 
perate effort to climb the tree, and succeeded ; 



that the priming had worked itself out of one of 
the pans ; he cleared out some dirt from under 
the steel which had prevented it from shotting 
close ; reprimed it, and placed it by his side on 
the grass. 

The bushranger watched this operation with 
much interest. The necessity for the possess- 
ing himself with firearms was pres.sing; the 
constable was alone ; the opportunity was in- 
viting. The bushranger conceived a bold stroke ; 
there was no time to be lost if it was to be 
done at all ; creeping silently from his retreat, 
he hung for an instant suspended by the 
branch over the constable's head, and then 
dropped on him all at once with his legs over 
his shoulders. 

The constable, not knowing what had fallen^ 
down on him, whether a native or some wild 
animal of the woods, shouted out ten thousand 
murders. The bushranger gave him no time 
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nnd he was presently hidden within the mass to recover himself; seizing the pistol, he ran to 
•f its thick and leafy branches. ' the horse, intending to make use of it to escape. 

But to his extreme surprise, he had no sooner But the constable, who was a bold man and 
necured himself in his place of refuge, than the , knew that his companion could not be far ofl^ 
natives setting up a loud howl scampered off, continued to shout, running off at the same 
leaving him alone in his hiding-place. The ! time and dodging among the trees, 
meaning of this was presently explained, by the I His fellow heard his cries and came galloping 
appearance of the two constables, who came up ' back to his assistance. Mark had not time to 



at a hard gallop, and stopped at the foot of the 
tree in which he was concealed. 

The natives, the moment they saw the white 
man on horses, of which they are very much 
afraid»*believing that the horse bites and fights 



mount, for the horse was restive, and the weak- 
ness of his right arm prevented him from as- 
sisting himself effectively. He was obliged to 
let go the horse, therefore, and as there was 
some dense scrub at a IvUte ^\^\.^r»r»0«»&\s>ss'^^ 



with his mouth and legs; and naturally 8up«\\o >\^^ \i\x&a€i\ Vc^'^ ^s.w«tVA^ 'wA.\k^^\*^ 
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way through passes where horsemen could not 
follow. 

But his pursuers were too quick for him ; and 
before he could cross a narrow open space which 
lay between him and the scrub beyond, they 
were upon his heels. The constable who had 
been so strangely surprised, being the one most 
exasperated, was the foremosl;, It was an un- 
lucky post of honor for him ; for the bushranger 
standing on the verge of the scrub, took deadly 
aim at him with his left hand as he came up, 
and discharging the pistol which the constable 
had so carefully reprimed, shot him dead on 
the spot. The ball went through his heart ; the 
horseman fell instantly. 

His companion fired at Brandon and missed ; 
and while he stopped for a few minutes to dis- 
entangle his comrade^s foot from the stirrup, as 
he lay on the ground with his horse standing 
snorting beside him, the bushranger took ad- 
vantage of the intricate nature of the ground, 
and diving in and out among the scrub, escaped. 



CHAPTER Llir. 

THB EAGLE. 

The race of the desperate marauder, however^ 
was now almost run. His late exertions had 
caused his gunshot wound to bleed afresh ; and 
the holes which the spears of the natives had 
made in his flesh were acutely painful. It 
seemed, however, that destiny had rescued him 
from the perils which he had escaped, in order 
to reserve him for a more dreadful and signal 
doom ; and if the many crimes which he had 
committed could be atoned for by any earthly 
torture, that which he suffered in the wilds of 
the bush might be considered a sufficient pun- 
ishment. 

He dragged his weary limbs onwards towards 
the north, hoping to reach some part of the river, 
which he presently came in view of, by some 
ford, or by means of some natural bridge in 
some narrow part of its course. He met neither 
with soldiers nor natives on his way, and 
wretched and exhausted as he was, he congrat- 
ulated himself on their avoidance. 

He was faint from hunger ; he gathered 
some native manna from a tree resembling the 
ash, but larger and higher in its growth, and 
rougher in its bark than the English ash, which 
refreshed him a little : but it afforded no nour- 
ishment» and he felt the absolute necessity of 
obtaining some sort of food. He could find no 
eatable gum in the part where he was, or that 
would have helped him a little. He was almost 
tempted to eat some of the large caterpillars or 
grubs which are abundant on the red gum-tree, 
but he could not bring himself to put them into 
his mouth. The gum of the tree being resinous 
and exceedingly nauseous, none but natives can 
bear the tasie of them. 

But while he was looking at the grubs he saw 
a kangaroo-rat hopping over the grass. He 
threw a stick at it, and brought it down. He 
was afraid of making a fire lest the smoke should 
betray him ; cutting open the creature, there- 
fore, he sucked its blood, and tried to eat some 
of its raw flesh. But «iich a meal was unsatis- 
factory and disguaiing. 
He examined all ttu eartrMTges over agam •, 



but they had all been spoiled by the wet wfaea 
he had swum his horse over the river the day 
before. As they were useless, and their weight 
encumbered him, he threw them away all but 
two. He had preserved the pistol with which 
he had killed the constable, but without powder 
it was useless. However, the flint and steel 
would enable him to light a fire if he could dare 
to do it. 

He was surprised not to find himself pursued ; 
but the rocky and diflScult country on the west- 
em side of the river, over which he was pass- 
ing, was almost impracticable for horses. He 
continued his way, therefore, unmolested ; bat 
full of torture both of body and mind, for with 
the diminution of his corporeal strength, his 
mental ieculties became enfeebled and cloud^. 

He traveled in this miserable manner the 
whole of the day, making but little progress, 
and hardly able to walk, but still urged onwards 
by his desire to place the greatest possible dis- 
tance between himself and those who, he felt 
sure, were in search of him. In this way he 
contrived to reach the base of a high and pre- 
cipitous rock which had been visible for some 
distance before he arrived at it, and which over- 
hung the river, which at that part was bnnd 
and rapid. 

He thought if he could ascend the height, he 
should be able to find some recess wherein be 
could lie, and find the repose which he so muek 
needed. Some remains of his wonted resolnte 
will came to his aid, and he climbed up the 
rock ; but he could fijid no cave or shelter oa 
his way. The top of the rock consisted of a 
narrow platform, about six feet square. lathe 
middle were the remains of the nest of aome 
large bird, which he guessed to be an eagle. As 
it was calculated to make a convenient piUov, 
he pushed it towards one end, and laying his 
head on it, rested. 

The wind was high that night, and it was 
very cold ; but he remained on his rock. He 
thought that it was a place of security, and he 
felt a disinclination to move. He tried to sleep, 
but could not. 

The next morning the sun rose bright, and 
the sky was clear. He tried to get up. He was 
able to sit upright, but he found himself so 
weak that to descend the rock was an impossi- 
ble task. He had been very cold in the night ; 
but now he felt parched and fevered. The son 
shone hot upon him, but instead of reviving bis 
benumbed limbs by its warming beams, its heat 
only blistered him. He longed for some shel- 
ter, but there was none. The rays of the son 
were scorching on the bare rock ; and soon his 
brain seemed to be on fire. The weary hoors 
seemed as if they would never pass away. The 
inexorable sun seemed fixed in the heavens. 
In his delirium, he almost believed that the 
huge ball of fire stood still to increase his tor- 
ments. He crawled to the edge, of the rock to 
throw himself down into the cool waters be- 
neath ; for his agony was insupportable. 

But first he thought that he would leave a me- 
mento of his death to those who might find his 
body ; and he was penetrated with i\ strange 
desire that the money which he had baried ia 
the bush should not be lost. It was a strange 
fancy ; but arising perhaps from the habits of 
\h\B mVck^ dut\Afi sl tong series of years. lie 
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determined to record the manner of his death, 
and the spot where the treasure was con- 
cealed. 

|Ie had the means ready at hand in a large 
pocket-book, which had formed part of the booty 
taken from the brig, and of which the constable 
who had taken him to the cave had not thought 
it worth while to deprive him, as nothing was 
written in it. The long pencil which had be- 
longed to it had dropped out. He cast his eyes 
about for something to make a mark with ; and 
he spied, sticking up by the side of tbe plat- 
form, a feather from an eagle's wing. It seem- 
ed not to have been long dropped. He thought 
this a lucky circumstance. 

He fashioned the quill with the clasp-knife 
which he had taken from the soldier's knap- 
sack into a pen. He was about to make some 
soldiers' ink out of one of the cartridges which 
had been wetted by the water, and which he 
had preserved. But another thought struck him : 
hie principal wound bled at intervals ; he moist- 
ened his pen from the eagle's wing with his own 
blood, and wrote. 

The occupation distracted him from present 
jjNdn and anticipations of the evil that was to 
come. He had a grim pleasure in writing with 
his own blood. He took it into bis bead to put 
down an account of the many murders which he 
' had committed, and his various other crimes. 
It was a terrible list. He bad a sort of satis- 
ftotion in showing a preeminence in his line ; 
the world, he was resolved, should have some- 
thing to remember him for ! He continued to 
write his history ; pausing only at intervals when 
a faintness seized him, till he was interrupted in 
hja occupation by a shadowing of the sun, which 
he attributed to a passing cloud. 

He looked up in thankfulness to bless the 
friendly shade, when he beheld one of the lar- 
gest of the great eagles of Australia poising on 
its wings at no great distance above his head, 
and in the attitude of pouncing upon him. The 
eagle, as it bent down its head with its hooked 
beak, ehot fire from its eyes on the intruder in 
its haunt, and its long sharp claws -retracted 
and extended ominously, as if eager to fix 
themselves on the devoted carcass of their des- 
tined prey. 

CHAPTER LIV. 

TRACKING IN THE BUSH. 

Vaoub reports in the' mean time reached the 
town of the capture of Mark Brandon, and of 
his escape ; and all sorts of rumors were in 
circnlation respecting Helen and the natives. 
How they arose, or whence they came, no one 
could tell ; and the mystery which seemed to 
hang over Helen's fate and the bushranger's 
proceedings, only increased the general curiosity 
and anxiety. 

Trevor suffered, day by day, and hour by hour, 
the tortures of a painful suspense, which at last 
l>ecame intolerable ; and, in spite of the remon- 
strances of his medical attendant, the ensign's 
representations to his commanding oflScer were 
80 urgent, and his distress of mipd was so se- 
Teine, that a reluctant consent was given to his 
depaitare, and he lost no time in making his 
jmparations. 

The same corporal who had been his com- 



panion before was allowed to accompany him, 
with three other soldiers, so that the party was 
suflicient to defend themselves against all ordi- 
nary attacks of the natives, and were more than 
a match for the two bushrangers, should they 
fall in with them. 

Having completed his equipment, and provi- 
ded necessaries for a lengthened journey in the 
bush, which were placed on a led horse, part of 
whose load consisted of a small bed-tent ; and 
having taken particular care, this time, to be fur- 
nished with a couple of axes, and with two 
pocket compasses to provide against the acci- 
dent of separation, not forgetting two well- 
trained kangaroo dogs. Trevor visited Louisa 
to take leave of her, and to encourage her with 
hopes of good tidings, not only of her sister but 
of her father. 

The native girl was present at this interview ; 
and as Trevor talked energetically, and fre- 
quently pointed to the west as the side of the 
island towards which he was about to direct 
bis steps, he observed that Oionoo was much 
excited. Struck with the circumstance, he re- 
membered that, some days before, she had been 
very earnest in pointing in that direction, a^d 
that she had talked very fast, and with much 
gesticulation, about something which they could 
not understand, but which, it was evident, she 
was desirous to tell them. , 

She had already learned to repeat a few 
English words, for which all the natives have a 
remarkable aptitude, being as excellent mimics 
of sounds as monkeys are of actions, although 
there have been as few examples of the former 
attaining much proficiency in tbe meaning of 
English as of the latter shaving themselves 
correctly. Trevor tried to make her understand 
that he was going into the woods a long way ofT 
in search of Louisa's sister. 

Louisa said she thought Oionoo understood 
him. 

Trevor was all ready for starting, and his party 
was at the door ; but an idea occurred to him 
which he thought he nught turn to account. He 
tried the girl again : — 

" One," he said, pointing to Louisa'; " two !" 
intending that she should understand there was 
another Louisa, "two ! gone ! lost !" 

The native knew what " one, two" meant, fbr 
being excessively fond of sugar, she had learned 
to say " two" when she wanted another lump ; 
and they thought she comprehended what he 
meant by two Louisas ; but he could not get on 
farther. 

'* Describe to her the fight with the natives,*' 
suggested Louisa. 

Trevor did so. He acted over again the fight 
at the sugar-loaf hill, and imitated the throwing of 
spears ; and then, endeavoring to look as savage 
and as much like a native as possible, which 
made the girl laugh, he described, in action, 
the carrying away of Helen, as he supposed had 
been the case, pretending to perform that oper- 
ation on Louisa *, and he finished his " ballet in 
action" by going through the mock process of 
making a fire and eating Louisa, which made 
the black girl at first laugh louder than ever, and 
then suddenly look grave. 

**Stop a little," said Louisa, ** Oionoo is 
thinking ; I am snie «>^^^\i^<&\^x%;:s^S&'Qa&. "^^^ 
^ she \a ^\n^ \a v^etilVL V* 
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Oionoo said something in a Serious tone of 
Toice ; but as her auditors could not make out 
'What she meant, they could only shake their 
heads, and make other signs expressive of their 
not being able to understand her. 

Oionoo immediately led Louisa into the gar- 
den, through the window, which was open, and 
taking off her shoes, ran a little way on the soft 
walk, leaving the impression of her naked foot* 
on the ground. She then came back, put on her 
shoes again, and ran on as before, leaving the 
marks of her shoes near the imprints of her naked 
feet. Trevor and Louisa watched these pro- 
ceedings with much interest. 

Oionoo now returned and commenced look- 
ing about as if to discover the signs of some 
one who had gone before. She acted her part 
admirably. Suddenly she pretended to see, for 
the first time, the mark of a naked foot — and 
she looked sorry : then she seemed to cutch 
sight of the mark of the shoe and seemed 
glad. Pointing to herself, and pointing to the 
marks, she gave Louisa to understand that she 
— Oionoo — could find the other Louisa in the 
bush. 

"I understand her," said Trevor; "these 
natives do not seem to be deficient in intelli- 
gence, after all. She means, that the mark of a 
white woman's shoe is easy to be distinguished 
from the naked foot of the native ; and that she 
could track it." * 

He pointed to the west, and explained to her, 
by signs, ^that she should go with him, and 
track the footsteps of the other Louisa. Oionoo 
nodded her head. 

" I will take her with me," said Trevor ; " I 
have often heard of the extraordinary sagacity 
of the natives in tracking through the bush. 
She understands what we want, and she can 
serve as our guide. She seems to have no 
objeq^on to go with me. Come," he said, to 
the black girl, " come." 

Oionoo followed him readily to the door, and 
stood outside quietly, while Trevor took an 
affectionate leave of Louisa ; but when she 
found that the party was moving off without 
her white friend and protectress, she ran back 
again, and, taking hold of Louisa's dress, 
squatted down at her foot, and refused to stir. 

Louisa made earnest signs to her to accom- 
pany Trevor; Oionoo made signs equally 
earnest that Louisa should come too. The 
difficulty was embarrassing. No signs of en- 
treaty would make her stir without Louisa. 
There was a gunny*bag full of brown sugar in 
an adjoining store-room. Louisa caused it to 
be brought out, and made her understand that 
all thac quantity of sweet stuff shoiAd be hers, 
if she would serve as Trevor's guide in the 
bush. But she looked on the reward with 
indifference, and kept tight hold of Louisa's 
gown. . 

"We must have her," said Trevor; "she 
may be the means of recovering your sister. 
Try to make her understand that it is your 
command that she should go." 

Louisa now put on an angry countenance ; 

she stamped her foot; looked on the black 

girl with an air of authority ; and, by signs, 

intimated to her, that it was her order that 

abe Bbould go. But Oionoo, leaving hold of 

Loaiea'a gown, crept into a corner of the room, 



and, putting her hands over her face, cried 
lamentably. 

"Poor thing," said Louisa, "she will not 
leave me ; but as you think that, by her assist- 
ance, you may recover Helen, I will try another 
way, and, if that fails, why, I will put myself 
under your care, Mr. Trevor, and, for such a 
sacred object, I will remember that I am a sol- 
dier's daughter, and accompany you myself!" 

The emotion which the tender girl felt in 
speaking this determination brought tears into ^ 
her eyes. Oionoo regarded her earnestly ; she ^ 
crept from her corner ; came near to liooisa ; _ 
took hold of her dress again, and looked u] ^ 
sorrowfully and wistfully in her face. 

Louisa shook her head, and made*a motion 
push the native girl from her. 

The poor black girl fixed her large black ey 
on Louisa with the most pitiable expression. o~ 
countenance ; it was the first time that b 
white friend — ^her guardian and protectress—— 
had looked down oo her with an eye of di^^ 
pleasure ! The poor girl felt it bitterly, heir 
tears flowed fast, and she bowed down her 
head in sorrow. 

Louisa was much grieved, but Trevor en- 
couraged her to proceed ;— 

"Make her understand," he said, "that ft 
grieves you, and makes you cry, because die 
will not be my guide to find yojir sister.'* 

As soon as Oionoo comprehended this, her 
whole manner changed in a moment. She 
stood erect, and her manner was firm and de- 
cided. She was about to leave the room to 
join the party on the instant ; but LooiK 
detained her for a moment. She pointed ta 
Trevor, and clasped her hands together, to 
intimate that the girl should not leave him. 
The girl seemed impatient at this and agam 
turned to go ; Louisa kissed and embraced 
the native affectionately. It was then that the 
floodgates of the poor black girl's tears were 
opened a'fresh, and she wept and talked pas- 
sionately, embracing and kissing Louisa's feet 
with the most extravagant expression of at- 
tachment and affection. Trevor could not re- 
frain from giving utterance to the thought which 
the native girl's sensibility excited : — 

" Sterne was right," he said ; " these black 
people have souls afler all." 

At the sound of his voice, Oionoo arose, zxA, 
with a calm and resolved expression of coun- 
tenance, followed Trevor out of the town. 

They kept along the high road until they 
came to New Norfolk, about twenty miles fronn 
Hobart Town, where they stopped for the night. 
The next day they turned off to the westward, 
Trevor having previously ascertained that his 
shortest course to the sugar-loaf hill, which 
was his first point, was by that route. 

As soon as the native found herself fairly in 
the bush, and out of sight of human habitation, 
she kicked off her shoes, which the corporal 
considerately placed in one of the packages 
carried by the sumpter-horse. She would have 
cast off her sailor's tfowsers, and spencer also, 
in order to be more free and easy in her jour- 
ney ; but to that absence of ceremony the old 
corporal was the first to object, saying, that, 
" although she was black, she was a woman, 
and that it was the doty of a soldier to pay 
respect to the fair sex, whether black or white. 
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let alone a poor ignorant native, who had ! 
trusted herself to their protection." 

In this way, as the party was strong and well 
provided, and as their hearts were in their work, 
they soon leA hill afler hill behind them. They 
•crossed various small streams by wading, and 
pressed on till they reached the Shannon River, 
whieh they were obliged to trace upwards for 
some distance towards its source at the Great 
Lake, before they could find a practicable ford. 
Then, turning to their left, Trevor endeavored 
to find his way to the sugar-loaf hill ; but he 
liad overrated his ability of finding his way in 
the bush ; and, notwithstanding his compass, 
he found himself lost, in a wild part of the 
eoantry, where they were encompassed within 
a mighty cluster of undulating and continuous 
hills. 

In this difficulty he had recourse to the na- 
tive, who had, hitherto, aeted a passive part. 
He had a strong desire to reach the spot where 
the fight with the natives took place, for his 
own satisfaction ; and he judged that, if he 
tM>ntinued his course, so as to cross that line 
t>f route, the native would not fail to distin- 
^ish the tracks which had been made in that 
direction. 

He made her understand, therefore, that the 
time was come when she was wanted to dis- 
cover the tracks of the little shoe. 

Oionoo readily comprehended him ; and she 
began diligently to search with her eyes» right 
^nd left, but without stopping. Trevor re- 
marked that she preserved a straight line in 
the direction which he had pointed out to her, 
as if prompted by a sort of instinct, and that 
she passed over all sorts of obstacles without 
hesitation. In this way they continued their 
journey for many miles, without any intimation 
being given by the native of the tracks they 
were, in search of, nor of any other sign of 
white people or of natives. 

This want of success filled Trevor with much 
uneasiness ; he began to suspect that, by some 
delusion of direction which is so frequent with 
bush-travelers, they were altogether wrong in 
the course they were pursuing ; or that Oionoo 
did not possess the talent of tracking which 
was generally considered as one of the most 
itotable characteristics of the natives. But hib 
doubts were presently put an end to by an ex- 
clamation from the black girl. 

She stopped, and pointed to some trace on the 
ground, which she regarded with extreme aston- 
ishment. 

Trevor looked narrowly at the place, but he 
t;oold see nothing ; the rest of the party also 
examined the spot, but they could detect no 
xnark or footstep. 

Oionoo, however, persisted in pointing at the 
place. She examined the shoes of all the party, 
and seemed to compare them with the trace 
'which her eyes detected ; — but this, it was evi- 
dent, was unsatisfactory to her. At last she 
looked at the hprse which carried their provi- 
sions, and not without some hesitation and fear, 
speaking to him in a deprecating tone, she ex- 
amined his foot, which one of the men held up 
for her. 

Satisfied with this view, she clapped her 
hands, and pointed to the trace which the white 
people eoM not see, and to the horse's foot, to 



signify that there was a track of that foot. She 
then began to survey the ground here and there 
to discover another mark of the same sort, 
which she presently did, and soon after another 
and another, pointing in a direction different 
from that which Trevor 4iad been pursuing. 

As it was known that Major Horton, who had 
gone into the hush in search of his daughter, 
was provided with hors*es, Trevor judged that 
these were their tracks ; and he thought it might 
be useful to endeavor to overtake the major, and 
communicate with him respecting their common 
object. He made signs to Oionoo, therefore, to 
follow up the track, which she did with great 
alacrity, seeming much pleased to be employed ; 
and it was not long before she discovered the 
track of white men*s shoes, which she intimat- 
ed to Trevor by signs which were easy to be 
understood. 

In this way they continued their march for 
some time, but without coming up with the 
party which had preceded them ; but the marks 
of the horse's hoofs were so plain on such parts 
of the ground, now and then, as were clear of 
grass, and seemed so fresh, that Trevor consid- 
ered they must have been very recently made, 
and that, if they pushed on vigorously, they 
could not fail to overtake the major. Urging 
his men forward, thei'efore, and encouraginr 
them with kind words — not unaccompanied 
with promises of reward for diligence — he fol- 
lowed Oionoo, who strode along at a prodigious 
rate, and seemed to rejoice like a wild animal 
in her return to her native wilderness. 



CHAPTER LV. 

THB NATITB8 AT HOME. 

While these preparations were being made 
for the recovery of Helen from the natives, who, 
it was conjectured, had carried her away with 
them — although many contended that she had 
certainly been murdered by the savages long 
before this time, — ^the poor girl remained in 
captivity with the tribe which inhabited the ez« 
treme verge of the western coast of the island. 

No personal violence had hitherto been oflfered 
to her ; but the intentions of the black chief 
were most decidedly expressed with respect to 
her being included among the number of his 
wives, while a similar honor, as was most sig- 
nificantly expressed by the old woman, was 
destined, on her part, for Mr. Silliman. That 
fascinating person was determined to have an- 
other husband, and as she could not get a black 
one, was content to have a white one. 

Being the daughter of the old chief, and ex- 
ercising, in his name, the patriarchal influence • 
which he enjoyed, and which, from habit, his 
tribe continued to pay him, although he had lost 
the physical strength which had raised him to 
that eminence, she had no difficulty in obtaining 
the consent of the fraternity to admit the white 
man into the tribe ; and, in accordance with her 
directions, preparations were made for perform- 
ing on him the ceremonies customary on ^uch 
occasions. 

These ceremonies were not many, nor very 
important; but the solemnity with which the 
prieaX ox conyncst ol >3«i'& \x^^ «^N««^ ^^ "^^^ 
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tery in vhicn tbe preparations were enveloped, 
were by no means caJcalated to remoye the 
dmd with which the unfortunate Jeremiah was 
inspired at being made the victim of their bar- 
barous rites. 

If it had not been for.his reluctance to leave 
Helen unprotected aoiongst the savages, he 
would have endeavored to effect his escape alone 
into the bush, and encounter all the wild animals, 
snakes, and bushrangers on the island, rather 
than face the terrible old woman for whom he 
was to be duly qualified as a husband. Helen 
was so absorbed in the contemplation of her 
own wretched fate, that she could scarcely be- 
stow any commiseration on that of her com- 
panion in misfortune. Compared with her 
threatened union with the old black fellow, 
Jerry's matrimonial alliance with the lady seem- 
ed nothing ! 

In the mean time, the conjuror painted him- 
self, in a mystic manner, with red ochre and 
€halk, and summoned Jerry to the ordeal. 

It is to be observed that the natives of Van 
Diemen's Land differ firom the natives of the 
large continental island, forming, preeminently, 
the Australian portion of the globe, in language, 
and in some customs. . 

The continental natives build better huts in 
the winter season ; clothe themselves partially 
with the skin of the kangaroo ; make use of 
better weapons ; and are subjected, wild and 
savage as they are, to certain forms and reli- 
gious ceremonies unknown to the aboriginals of 
Van Diemen's Land. But, in some points, the 
practices are similar, and it was to these that 
Mr. Silliman was now summoned to submit 
himself 

The first of these was more disagreeable than 
dangerous. As it was impossible for the natives 
to communicate with their neophyte by speech, 
they were obliged to leave the discovery of the 
object of their ceremonies to his unassisted in- 
genuity. Jerry conjectured rightly when he 
supposed that the first act of initiation was to 
prepare his mind, by solitude and reflection, for 
a due estimation of the importance of the cere- 
monies which were to come. 

Bat it was his ignorance of what those cere- 
monies would be, that puzzled and frightened 
poor Jerry ; however, there was no retreat. He 
had been made to understand that there was no 
alternative between entire submission, and being 
roasted alive at an enormous log-fire which had 
been kindled for the occasion. With a most 
rueful expression of countenance, therefore, he 
quitted Helen and the women of the tribe, as 
it was an essential part of the ceremony that 
no female eye should witness the mysterious 
rite of male initiation, and he accompanied the 
black fellows to a place at a little distance from 
the encampment. 

The priest, if it can be permitted to apply 
such a name to such a person, and who differed 
in nothing from his fellows, so far as Jerry could 
observe, except his being the fattest and the 
sleekest of the lot, first stripped Jerry with great 
gravity, and placed his clothes aside ; he then 
proceeded to mark the white man's body with 
a piece of red ochre, in various curious devices, 
Bfrnbolwa), no doubt, of his state of probation. 
This being done, and Jerry, in buff, being 
^^lufonaed into a sort of iUaminated ediUonof 



a white man, the priest led him into a place ia 
the bush apart, which had been previously oon- 
secrated in some way known only to the pnest ^ 
himself, where he was left alone to silence aad 
meditation. Jerry peeped out and saw the black 
fellows about thirty yards off, in a circle, watch- 
ing the sacred- spot. 

In this way they passed the night, no one stir- 
ring ; and as Jerry was too cold to sleep, he had 
ample leisure for reflection on the mutability of 
hnman affairs in this world, and on the hope of 
a world to come. He had a strong suspicion of 
the great wood fire which he had passed on bis 
way to his present resting-place, and be had an 
indefinable dread th*at the world to come was 
to be opened to him that way ; a conjecture 
which increased still more his general disincli* 
nation to depart from this ; and the ceremony 
of the next day was by no means calculated to 
lessen his apprehensions. 

Shortly after the dawn, the priest visited him^ 
and examined him attentively. As Jerry did 
not know what to say, ho very wisely held his 
tongue ; and, as it happened, this was the very 
thing which was expected of him. The priest 
rewarded his tractability with a grim smile, and 
hastily leaving him, returned with a piece of 
roasted kangaroo's flesh, which Jerry devour- 
ed with much appetite. This, also, seemed to 
please the priest, who pinched his loins and 
shoulders much in the same way as a butcher 
feels a sheep to see if he is fat enough to be kill- 
led ; a ceremony which Jerry considered was 
of a dubious character ; especially as the priest 
grinned with his teeth approvingly, an expres- 
sion of satisfaction which caused poor Jerry to 
conceive very disagreeable anticipiations of the 
cannibalistic propensities of the black rascals 
The priest then left him. 

In about half an hour the priest returned, car» 
rying with him the materials for the new mem- 
ber's next probation. 

With a dexterity which surprised Jeremiah, 
the old gentleman proceeded to dress him up in - 
the guise of a kangaroo. He placed on his head 
and over his body the skin of that animal, with 
its fur on as natural as life ; he wrapped the 
skin around him, and secured it with strings 
made of the strips of the stringy bark tree. 

The tail of the animal stuffed with grass pro- 
jected behind, and the priest was pleased to 
teach Jerry to wag it with the hand in an easy 
and graceful manner, intimating to him, at the 
same time, that he would presently be called on 
to hop, in imitation of the creature which he 
represented. 

Jerry thought there was no great barm in that, 
provided they did not carry on the allegory too 
far, and kill and eat him to make the resem- 
blance more complete. He began hopping, there- 
fore, with much pains, about the small space in ' 
which he was inclosed, and his performance 
seemed to the priest so excellent, and Jeremiah 
in his new dress was such an admirable like- 
ness of a kangaroo, that the master of the cere- 
monies hastened to give notice to bis compan- 
ions that the sport was ready to begin. "* 

Jerry sat on his haunches,''his ears pricked 
up, and his kangaroo head erect in anxious ex- 
pectation. Presently he saw the natives in a 
body advaitfdrk^ on tiptoe to the place where he 
\ "was etfficoxvfie^, vqAl 9jcX\!\% >}ca ^^ 4l VMstVivei^ 
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^bout for a kangaroo. They examined the 
^ound, smelled to it, snuffed the air, and tried 
to penetrate with their eyes into the bushes 
'Where Jerry lay, but all in the utmost si- 
IcDce. 

Presently one pretended on a sudden to dis- 
cover the kangaroo ; he communicated the in- 
formation by signs to his fellows, who now ad- 
Tanced with quick steps to the bush, brandishing 
their spears and waddies in a threatening man- 
ner. Jerry did not like the looks of them ; he 
began to doubt whether they were in jest or earn- 
est, they acted their parts so well. While he 
t?as deliberating, a spear passed a little way over 
bis head. This was too bad f and Jerry, making 
a desperate spring, cleared one side of the 
bush fence, and appeared in the open space 
beyond. 

A loud shout from the natives proclaimed 
their admiration of the feat ; and they followed 
bim with joyful cries, throwing their spears at 
him occasionally, which hit him with hard 
bumps, but their ends being blunted, they did 
bim no further injury. The frequency of their 
occurrence, however, so alarmed Jerry, that 
without more hesitation, breaking out into a 
brisk run, he endeavored to avoid the repetition 
of such native compliments. 

And now the chase grew fast and furious ; 
Jerry bounded along, his tail thumping the 
ground in the most natural manner imaginable, 
and the natives* following after, shouting, 
screaming, yelling, and performing all sorts of 
antics, as they pursued him round and round 
the encampment. Helen's curiosity was roused 
by the general excitement, and as this was a 
part of the ceremony which females were al- 
lowed to look upon, for the reason, perhaps, 
that it could not easily be prevented, the whole 
collection of gins, old and young, assembled to 
witneas the performance, greeting Jerry, as he 
passed them in his circular career, with vocife- 
rous screams of delight and laughter. 

Even Helen, as Jerry passed her at full speed, 
with bis enormous tail wagging behind him, in 
spite of the anxious thoughts wlliich oppressed 
her with regard to her own fate, could not for- 
bear from smiling at the ludicrous figure which 
Mr. Silliman cut in his extraordinary costume. 
He bad only time, as he shot by her, to ejacu- 
late, " Oh, miss !'' when he was lost among the 
bushes, and Helen, to avoid the mob of savages 
who were in pursuit, retired behind the wo- 
men. 

As the natives adroitly hemmed in Jerry dur- 
ing the chase within a certain circle, and as he 
soon became fatigued with the exertion, he was 
glad to take refuge again in the retreat from 
which he had set out, where his tormentors left 
him unmolested ; and, shortly afterwards, the 
priest visited him, and said something to bim 
with a severe countenance, and in an angry 
tone, which Jerry could hot fail to interpret as 
a reproof for some breach of etiquet which he 
had unwittingly committed. 

And, in truth, poor Jerry had offended against 
the practice of that august ceremonial in a way 
which gave rise to sinister observations among 
the savages. Instead of hopping like a kanga- 
roo during the last ceremony, he had used his 
le^ like a man, an offence which went far to 
Titiate the whole proceeding, and whicb ex- 

S 



posed them to the ridicule of the women who 
had assembled to admire that popular part of 
the entertainment. 

From what followed, however, k would seem 
that, at the intercession with the priest of the 
daughter of the chief, Jerry's misbehavior was 
overlooked, on the condition, that next day he 
would abide firmly by the further test which he 
was to be exposed to. 

Jerry passed that night as he had done tho 
first, with the exception that the kangaroo-skin 
served to keep him a little warmer ; and as the 
air was mild and continued remarkably dry for 
that season of the year, he contrived to get a 
little sleep. This time the priest brought bim 
a grilled opossum, which, although it stunk 
abominably of the peppermint-tree, Jerry was 
compelled to eat to satisfy his hunger. 

He judged from this change of food, that he 
should be obliged to climb trees like an opos« 
sum ; but he was mistaken. His next ordeal 
was of a very different nature ; it was called in 
the native language ** the trial of spears." 

On the morning of this concluding ceremony, 
the priest stripped the half-adopted brother of 
.his kangaroo appurtenances, and having touch- 
ed him up under the eyes and on the forehead 
with .some masterly strokes of red ochre, he led 
him forth into a large clear space, were all the 
men of the tribe were assembled to take part in 
the exhibition. The old chief, from his infirm- 
ities, was merely a spe'ctator of the trial. 

Ten spears were now given to Jeremiah, 
and he was placed about sixty yards ftom a 
particular spot in front of the natives, who all 
had spears in their hands. Jerry observed that 
those given to him were sharp^ and he concluded 
that the spears in the hands of the black fellows 
were sharp also. This circumstance troubled 
him not a little ; and when he found himself 
standing alone, with all the savages congregated ' 
opposite, he began to fear that a principal part 
of the ceremony was to make a cock-shy of 
him for the others to cast their spears at ! Nor * 
was he far mistaken in that conjecture. 

Jerry being thus posted, and the priest in 
loud voice having made an exhortation to hi 
flock, which, from the significant gestures usei 
Jerry conceived was an urgent admonition o- 
his part to the others to take good aino^ an( 
stick their spears into the mark, the sport 
began. 

First, one native came up to the appointed, 
distance, and threw his spear at Jerry ; it went- 
wide of the mark. 

Then another came on and tried bis skill. 
' If Jerry had not turned this second spear 
aside with the bundle of similar weapons whicli 
he held in his hand, it would have inflicted an 
ugly wound. Jerry's dexterity in defence elici- 
ted a warm shout of approbation frdtn the sav- 
ages ; but whether the expression of it was ia 
favor of the marksman or pf the target, seemed 
to Jerry, doubtful. 

One by one, each of the natives discharged 
his spear ; and it was an evidence of the gen- 
eral harmless nature of the ceremony, though 
as savage in its practice as the wild people wha 
invented it, that on this occasion the object of 
their practice escaped unhurt. 

It was now Jert^** Vw^\ftV:^\!M^^SB&».\^s!^ 
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strain similar to his first speech to the natives, 
resumed his place by the side of the chief. 

A native now advanced with a spear in his 
hand, and took his place on the spot from which 
each had cast a spear. 

Jeny considered this as an invitation to have 
• l^hot at him, but in his Inexperience he threw 
Hiii spear sideways, and his clumsiness was re- 
ceived with a shout of derisive laughter by the 
others. 

Another native succeeded, and Jerry threw a 
second spear at him. This was better. He now 
tried his luck at a third, and this time the spear 
jMnly reached its niajrk. The fourth, seeing 
the very narrow escape of the last, held his own 
spear in an attitude of defence to ward off the 
coming missile. 

Bat this cast was a decided failure ; and it 
was owing perhaps to the contempt with 
which the natives regarded their new broth- 
er's want of skill, that the tenth man, disdain- 
ing to avail himself of his spear of defence, 
which he threw on the ground, was hit by 
Jerry's last spear, which entered the native's 
right arm. 

Nothing could have been more fortnnate for 
Jerry than the success of this last exploit, as it 
established him on the spot in the good opinion 
of his sable brethren ; and far from exhibiting 
any iU-will at the event, they treated him with 
extraordinary respect, and escorted him in a 
body to the daughter of their chief, to whom 
they presented him as one worthy of her dis- 
tinguished preference. 

Jerry was now in the high road to prefer- 
ment ; but thinking that he might turn the 
favorable opinion of the natives towards him 
to good account, and judging that they would 
•^ now have confidence in him and be less strict 
in watching his motions, he intimated to them 
by signs that it was necessary for him and the 
white woman to perform certain ceremonies of 
f their own in private. He pointed to the sun 
which was declining, and endeavored to make 
them understand that the rites which be was 
about to perform were in deference to that 
luminary. 

The old woman seemed inclined at first to 
dispense with more formalities, but the priest, 
who was curious to know what the white man 
would do, pronounced an authoritative opinion, 
as Jerry conjectured from his manner, in favor 
of their new brother's proposal; and Jerry, 
taking advantage of the opportunity, lost no 
time in putting the design which he had con- 
ceived into execution. 

Accordingly he dressed himself again in his' 
clothes, and taking the old black woman by the 
band to disfiirm suspicion, and with the priest 
on his other side, followed by the chief and the 
rest of the fliale tribe, he advanced to the quar- 
ter of the women, where Helen was, sitting on 
the ground. 

Taking a hint from the priest's proceedings, 
he harangued Helen in a loud voice, pointing 
to the sun, and marching round her in a circle. 
His speech, which, of course, was not under- 
stood by the natives, was to Inform her of the 
plan which he had formed for their escape that 
if/^bt, and to explain to her the part which she 
fw to act. He took care frequently to point 
t0 the son daring tbia jnaooeuvre, the better to 



impress on the spectators the reality and sin- 
cerity of the white man's ceremony. 

Telling Helen to rise, he instructed her to 
walk before him, and intimating tdthe men by 
signs that they were not to follow, he directed 
her to proceed to a certain spot, in an easterly 
direction, where a clump of fern-trees would 
serve efiectually to screen her from observa- 
tion. 

Accompanied by the chief and the priest, 
they marched solemnly to the appointed spot ; 
and, liaving placed her within the recess, Jerry 
drew a line around her with a bough of a 
geranium which he plucked as he proceeded : 
and then having placed four similar boughs ul 
the ground, at the four corners of her retreat, 
he retired with the conjuror and the priest in 
the same solemn manner as before ! 

The sun now began to sink below the hori- 
zon, and Jerry returned to the spot in the bush 
in which he had been placed by the priest 
during the ceremony of his own initiation ; and 
making his two companions understand that he 
desired to be left alone, they retired. 

The ingenious Jerry, whose wits were sharp- 
ened by danger and necessity, now pretended 
to busy himself with various mysterious prepa- 
rations, in order to deceive the conjuror, or any 
other inquisitive savage,who might be observing 
him. He then laid himself down on his back 
as if to watch the stars as, one after another, 
they rose to view in the heavens, but listening 
to the slightest noise of what was going on at 
the native fires. 

In this state he waited, in a state of most 
anxious suspense, until the natives should be 
buried in sleep, which would afford 4)im the 
opportunity of carrying his bold resolution of 
escape into effect. 



CHAPTER LVI. 

THE ESCAPB. 

First one, and then another native coiled 
himself up under his breakwind for the night. 
Jerry waited till the general silence gave evi- 
dence of the whole tribe being fast asleep. The 
night was cloudy ; a favorable accident for his 
enterprise, as the natives have a superstitious 
fear of the dark. 

Jerry stole noiselessly from his covert, and 
looked cautiously about ; all seemed safe ; he 
could not distinguish any one on the watch. 
The fires before the natives' low bark-huts were 
burning brightly at a little distance ; the rest of 
the bush was involved in deep obscurity — ren- 
dered more gloomy by the contrast of the light 
of the burning logs. He knew the ground well ; 
and endeavoring to prevent the slightest rust- 
ling of the bushes, or the least sound from the 
cracking of the dry sticks in his path, he bent 
his way to the spot where Helen had been placed 
apart in preparation for her marriage with the 
black chief. 

He threaded his way successfully through the 
thickets; he heard no one stirring; his plan 
seemed to prosper ; and for once fortune seem* 
ed to favor him. He reached Helen's restini;- 
place without hindrance or accident. She was 
ready at his touch ; and without speaking, they. 
, set out lof^el^iet. 
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Helen could not disguise from herself the ex- 
treme hazard of the step they were taking, nor 
the perils to which they woi.ild he exposed in 
the bosh ; hot death in any shape was prefera- 
lile to a marriage with the old black fellow. She 
had many times endeavored to communicate to 
the women, that, if they would take her back to 
the town of the white people, a great reward of 
axes and nails would be given to the tribe ; but | 
they either could not or would not understand 
her. Their present desperate flight, therefore, 
Vfas h6r only alternative. 

Neither was Mr. Silliman less determined to 

brave all, rather than encounter the endearments 

of that hideous old woman ; to say nothing of 

his being dieted, occasionally, on half-broiled 

opossum, and gum-tree caterpillars ! Besides, 

there was a spice of romance in him, after all ; 

be was good-natured, and did not want courage, 

although he was without the habU of exercising 

it in action ; and to be knight-errant to '* Miss 

Helen" was a high privilege, and a stimulant to 

heroic deeds. He felt proud of himself as Helen 

followed him in silence through the forest. 

They were not without some plan, however, 
in their flight. They had previously agreed that 
the point to which they should direct their steps, 
in the event of their being able to elude the vigi- 
lance of the savages, should be a high hill, on 
the top of which a tall and remarkable tree pre- 
sented the singular appearance of a ship in full 
sail. Besides, they knew that the breadth of 
the island was but small, and that by keeping 
towards the east they must at last come to 
some district inhabited by settlers. The obscu- 
rity was so great, however, that they could 
hardly make their way through the forest. It 
was a painful journey, but hope supported them ; 
•and the fear of the fate from which they had 
escaped, was greater than the fear of the dan- 
gers which they encountered. 

As soon as they had got to such a distance 
from the natives' fires that they thought they 
might talk in safety, Mr. Silliman endeavored 
to support Helen's courage by representing that 
they could not have more than seventy or eighty 
miles to travel at the most — for the island was 
only a hundred and fifty miles wide — before 
they came either to the high-road leading from 
Hobart Town to Launceston, or to some set- 
tler's farm, or stock-keeper's hut. He assured 
her, also, that there were no wild beasts on the 
island, except a sort of hyena, whi^h had never 
been known to attack a white person. 

What Helen most feared was snakes; and 
she often shuddered as she trod on som6 soil 
substance bearing a resemblance to the feeling 
of their moist, cold skins. Her shoes had been 
worn out some time since ; but she had contrived 
for herself a pair of moccasins, made of kanga- 
roo-skin, which she found much more easy for 
bush-traveling than shoes. Jerry had accom- 
modated himself in a similar manner ; and a 
light wind having dispersed the clouds overhead 
so as to allow the stars to lend their light for 
their guidance, they were able to proceed at a 
pretty good pace. As they increased their dis- 
tance their spirits began to revive. 

Helen had retained possession of the small 
pocket-pistols found in the knapsack, together 
>)vith the powder-horn, and a little bag, conlaiu- 
ing about a dozen ballets. She had neTer aV 



lowed them to quit her person, and vnih these 
weapons they resolved to defend themselves to 
the last ; but they were too small to be efficient 
except at close quarters. Besides these means 
of defence, Jerry had the axe, which on the day of 
the ceremonial he had been allowed to appropri- 
ate to himself. Thus provided, they consideired 
they could make a tolerable resistance, — for • 
time, at least; and, at all events, they had 
made up their minds that it was better to die 
fighting in the bush, or any way, than be at the 
mercy of the natives. 

With this resolve, they continued their way 
through the wilderness the whole of the night, 
until they were both compelled to stop from ex- 
haustion. ■ But even as they stopped, the rising 
sun began to gild the snow-white tops of some 
high mounlbins, which they observed behind 
them to the north-west ; and presently the hght 
of day appeared to cheer them. They saw no 
signs of the natives, and they flattered them- 
selves that they had not been missed. In this 
hope, however, they were mistaken. 
^ They reckoned that they had traveled at least 
twenty miles during the night ; but it was after- 
wards known that they had not gone more than 
ten, M deceptive is traveling in the bush, espe- 
cially when forests have to be traversed. Trust- 
ing to this calculation, Mr. Sflliman thought that 
Helen might safely repose herself for some 
hours, for her fatigue during the night had been 
very great. But after resting a short time, she 
declared her readiness to proceed. 

Before they set out, however, they carefully 
examined their pistols ; Helen had one, and Mr. 
Silliman the other. They would be but a poor 
defence, he felt, against the natives, if the whole 
tribe should pursue them with hostile intentions ; 
but for his own part, he resolved to sell his life 
dearly, and defend Miss Horton with his axe to 
the last ; and it was not long before his courage 
was put to the test. 

They were now traversing wide plains, not 
inconveniently covered with trees. This sort 
of country continued for about eight miles ia 
the direction which they were traveling. Thick 
scrub and an exceedingly dense wood then in- 
tervened between that point and nearly the 
water's edge of a broad and rapid river, which 
was the same crossed by them on the raft, and 
the one which the bushranger had swam over 
when he lost the major's horse, and received 
his wound. 

But of these circumstances they were igno- 
rant; they directed their course by the sun, 
without knowing anything of the part of tho 
country over which they were passing, and 
which had never been explored by the colonists. 
The events of this day, however, were destined 
to give that district a memorable celebrity. 

They had already reached the entrance of the 
scrub which approached the wood bordering on 
the river, when Helen, casting her eyes back to 
take the bearings of some remarkable objects, 
to assist them in preserving a straight line — a 
practice abroad, when she was in Germany, 
which had been taught her by her father — fan- 
cied she saw a moving object behind them. As 
they had seen many kangaroos in their way, 
she disregarded it at first ; but the obiect cqq!- 
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!d; that it was a native ; and in a minute or 
two more thej conld distinguish that it was 
the old woman from whose affectionate home 
Mr. Silliman had ungallantly eloped the night 
before. 

He was by no means, however, in the humor 
to comment jocosely on that circumstance, as 
tb9 matter was too serious, for her appearance 
betokened the propinquity of others of the tribe. 
It was evident that she was on their track ; to 
hide themselves, therefore, was hopeless. The 
best plan was to push forward, and try to dis- 
cover some cave, the entrance of which they 
migbt be able to defend with their tiny fire-arms 
agSntt th& attack of the savages. With this 
intent, they kept on their course to the thick 
forest of trees beyond the scrub. 

The weather had been remarkaBIy dry for 
some weeks, and that day was fine, but the sun 
was very hot. Mr. Silliman had been congrat- 
ulating Miss Horton on the former circumstance, 
and had been expressing his regret at the latter ; 
but the sight of the old woman put a suddeif 
stop to all such complimentary expressions. 
She perceived them, they were sure ; for, as 
they plunged into the thickets, they saw her 
raise up her arms in a threatening manner; and 
Helen observed that she held in her hand the 
fire-sticks, usually carried by the natives in all 
their excursions. 

They saw no one with her, though they could 
not hope that she was unaccompanied ; and 
they were aware that she walked much faster 
than they did. But without waiting to discuss 
the amount of the danger, they pressed forward, 
and reserved their breath to accelerate their 
pace ; they would willingly have made it a run, 
but they were too tired for that exertion. In 
the mean time, the old woman continued to 
gain on them. As they reached the entrance 
of the wood she overtook them, and they were 
obliged to stand at bay. 

Planting herself in their path, she stood before 
them, and commenced a vehement harangue, 
supported by the most energetic gesticulations ! 
and although they could not understand a word 
that she said, they guessed that she was ex- 
horting them to return, and was threatening 
them with the vengeance of herself and of her 
tribe, if they refused. She frequently pointed 
to the country behind them, which they con- 
strued into the information that all the savages 
were on their way to overtake their prisoners, 
and that they would presently be upon them. 

Seeing that her intended husband paid no re- 
gard to her remonstrances, she was about to 
return on her steps, to urge her black compan- 
ions to hasten forward to recapture them ; but 
as this by no means ** suited his book," as Jerry 
said to Miss Horton, he proposed that they 
should seize the woman, and if necessary, put 
her to death. Helen hoped that would not be 
necessary, not only because she had a strong 
disinclination to* take the life of a native, but 
because the death of the woman would serve 
etill further to exasperate her countrymen. But 
it was necessary to do something decisive to 
stop her. 

Mr. Silliman beckoned to her to come back to 

tAew, as abe turned round to threaten them 

oace more. The old woman stopped ; but with 

^Ae iaetinct of savages, she saw a something in 



his eye that was unfavorable to her ; and she 
hesitated. He advanced towards her; she 
retreated ; and was about to run off, when, to 
alarm her, he fired off his pistol, and she fell im- 
mediately to the ground ; but it was only from 
fright. 

Without losing a moment he rushed on her, 
calling out to Miss Horton at the same time to 
come and assist him ; and before the woman 
could recover herself, he tied her hands tightly 
together. At this treatment, however, her ter- 
rors as to what more was to be done to her be- 
ouming excessive, the old woman set up a shriek, 
so horrid and so shrill, that both Helen and 
himself feared that it could be heard by the 
other natives a dozen miles off, and Mr. Silliman 
wis obliged to have recourse to the expedient 
of stuffing her mouth with some of the long 
'coarse grass, which was abundant under their 
feet. He considered it prudent, also, to tie her 
legs together, so as to give them time to get 
some distance ahead before she could give in- 
formation of them. , 

Helen remarked that the fire-sticks which 
she had let fall had inflamed some dry twigs 
which stood near at the foot of a decayed tree, 
whose charred appearance gave evidence of 
its having already suffered from fire ; and she 
feared that it might serve as a guide to the 
natives in their pursuit. 

But Mr. Silliman observed that it did not 
matter, as the presence of the old woman 
proved that the natives would have no difii- 
culty in tracking them. To remove her fears, 
however, in respect to the fire attracting atten- 
tion, he attempted to put it out; but the 
unusual dryness of the season had rendered 
the materials so inflammable that the fire had 
begun to burn fiercely, and had already ignited 
the charred trunk of the tree under wMch it 
had been kindled. 

Not wishing to lose time, and as the extin- 
guishing of the tree which was on' fire was 
beyond their power, they abandoned the at- 
tempt ; and leaving the old woman on the 
ground securely fastened, they hastened on 
through the wood. But the trees were so 
close together, and the dead timber which 
covered the ground was so thickly strewed in 
their way, that their progress was necessarily 
slow. However, they toiled diligently through, 
rejoicing that they had managed so well to 
escape the danger threatened by the old 
woman ; but a new peril now beset them, 
from an enemy more savage and devouring 
than Che natives themselves, and one with 
which mortal strength had little chance in 
coping. 

From the increasing light, and the crack- 
ling of the burning timber in their rear, they 
became sensible that the forest was on fire ; 
and from the strong smell of smoke which now 
assailed them, they knew that such wind as 
there was, blew directly from the fire towards 
themselves. 

They had no idea, however, at the moment,, 
that a fire in the woods of Van Diemen^s Land 
was so fierce and so rapid in its progress ; but 
they were soon to learn, by bitter experience, 
another, and the most dreadful of all the perils 
of l\ie Yivi«\i. 
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CHAPTER LVII. 

THI BUBHINO FOREST. 

Helsm's coarage, at tbe appalling sight of the 
'blazing wood, now began to fail her at last. 
She had escaped from the boshrangerSi and 
from the natives ; bat from her present peril 
she saw no escape ! 

The dead timber, with which the surface of 
the ground was coTered, afforded ready mate- 
rials for the extension of the fire, which spread 
rapidly on the right and on the left ; while the 
flames, leaping from bush to bush, and from 
branch to branch, licking the tall stems with 
Iheir fiery tongues, threatened to form a blazing 
oanopy of fire over their heads. 

She endeavored to console herself and her 
oompanion with the consideration that the 
fiames which bore such danger to themselves, 
'^oold serve as a fiery screen to keep off the 
natives who they did not doubt were in pursuit 
of them. But all fear of the natives was pres- 
ently swallowed op by the urgency of the peril 
which immediately assailed them ; for the fire, 
they clearly saw, outran their most strenuous 
efforts to fly from it ; and it was so close on 
them, that it was evident to both, that to 
attempt to get out of the range of the flames by 
a side-movement, would be only a waste of 
time, and a folly to think of ; their only chance 
of escape, if chance there was, was by flying 
directly before it. 

But they soon began to feel the effect of the 
heat produced by so great a body of fire, giving 
them a foretaste of one of the most dreadful of 
deaths ; and the smoke began to encircle them 
within its thick, dark folds, so that sometimes 
it was only from the sound of the crackling 
wood behind theni, that they were able to keep 
in the right direction. 

To add to their fears, they found themselves 
beset by numerous black and diamond-spotted 
snakes, which, driven from their retreats by the 
advancing fire, wound their way rapidly onwards, 
but, happily, too intent on saving themselves to 
molest those who were flying from the same 
dangerv Nor was this the worst ; for the 
flames, suddenly finding materials more inflam- 
mable to feed on, spread themselves on both 
sides of the struggling fugitives with extraordi- 
nary rapidity, threatening to inclose them, and 
thus cut off all possibility of escape. 

But still they kept on their course, jumping 
over logs of dead timber, scrambling through 
the underwood, and exerting every nerve to 
hasten their flight from the terrible enemy roar- 
ing behind them. The wood was so thick, and 
the smoke so obscured the atmosphere, that 
they could see nothing before them but the 
straight and branchless trunks of the tall stringy 
bark trees ; and when the fire increased in its 
circular direction around them, they lost their 
guide and mark by which they had hitherto di- 
rected their course. 

Blinded by the smoke ; their senses scared by 
the fire ; and their judgment lost, from the immi- 
nency of tbe peril which surrounded them, they 
hesitated in their flight ; not knowing which 
way to direct their steps, and meeting with 
flames on all sides, they stood still, and awaited 
their doom in silence. 



and fervently ! Her fellow-sufferer stood aghast 
at the frightful sight of the blazing forest, and 
gazed at the flames which were coming thick 
upon them in trembling and speechless help- 
lessness ! There was no longer any hope ; and 
both were so exhausted by their previous exer- 
tions, that they had not strength to stir. 

** This is a dreadful death to die," said Halfln 
to her companion ; *' but there is no hope ! And 
at least it is better to die thus than by the tor- 
ments of the savages. The fire blazes fiercer 
in that direction than ever !" 

" It is all over with us, miss !" said poor Jer- 
emiah. ** I could not move an inch farther if 
the fire was burning my legs." 

** We must say farewell to each other, my good 
friend," continued Helen ; " but at least I can 
thank you for having been the means of releas- 
ing me from the savages -, and if I had lived, 
depend upon it you should have found me grate- 
ful." 

" You are very good to say so, miss ; and if 
we had not been burned, as we are to be, if you 
wouhi have put in a good word for me with your 
sister, Miss Louisa ; — but it is too late now ! To 
be burned to death in this way ! It is very 
dreadful ! There's a blaze ! miss : we must try 
to get away a little further from those flames ! 
Your dress will catch fire in a moment !" 

"Try and save yourself, my good friend," 
said Helen. " I cannot move a step further, I 
am so exhausted. Save yourself, and tell Lou- 
isa that my last words were — " 

She was interrupted by a blaze of light from 
the inflammation of some dead bushes, so close 
that the flames almost scorched her. The effect 
was so powerful on Jeremiah that he started 
up, and although, tbe moment before, it seemed 
that no peril and no pain could force him to 
move, he suddenly found hiipself excited in an 
extraordinary manner. 

** It is too hot to bear," he cried out : " Miss 
Horton, get up and try to move a httle farther 
off." 

** Iflipossible !" replied Helen ; " I am utterly 
exhausted, and I cannot move. But, save 
yourself, my good friend, and leave me to die 
where I am. The smoke will soon stifle me 
before the fire comes !" 

" But the fire is come, miss," replied Jere- 
miah ; " and if your dress catches, how are we 
to put it out 1" 

*' Save yourself," repeated Helen ; " but tell 
my dear father — and I should like yoO to say to 
Mr. Trevor — from me — say that I was encom- 
passed by flames when I sent the message — say 
— that I was dying — my good friend — ^you will 
particularly remember to say that I wasdying — " 

" I have heard the bushranger say, * never 
say die while there's a chance lefl !' and here 
is a chance left. Miss Horton : I feel myself 
strong again. I can carry you a little way ; 
and I will do it. I will never leave you to 
be burned to death while I save myself! Give 
me your hand, miss, and get up." 

Helen raised herself up : but she would not 
be carried. . Jeremiah had scarcely assisted 
her a few yards when the wind rose and blew 
over them a shower of sparks from the burn- 
ing charcoal, and it seemed, for a few seconds, 
IhaX li\\c^ ^«i^ Vsi \fea "^^t:^ \ssAsfc. ^ >&«^ ^s»-» 



Helen aaak on bar knees, and prayed a\o\i^\eii^ «3wmX \a \a» ^mssossA^. ^"o^ "^^ 
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wind cleared also the space before tbem from 
the thick clouds of smoke which impeded their 
Tiew. It was only for a moment ; but that 
moment of time served to reveal to them that 
they were approaching the verge of the forest, 
for the broad glare of day appeared beyond, 
forming a contrast by its white light with the 
red flame of the burning trees. 

The hope which had been extinguished in 
Helen's heart now revived! She felt herself 
animated with new energy ; but it required the 
utmost stretch of exertion on the part of both 
to keep ahead of the flames. Every instant 
•f time was precious, for they saw the fire 
sweeping round with rapid strides to the point 
whither they were urging themselves forward ; 
and just as they reached the spot they found 
their passage barred in that direction by a solid 
wall of fire ! 



CHAPTER LVni. 

THE MODEBN PROMETHEUS. 



'* We Qan escape yet," said Helen. " See ! 
the ground is free to the left. There is smoke, 
but no fire." 

They made their way through the smoke, 
and found themselves treading on loose stones 
interspersed among the bushes, and presently 
they came on large masses of rock. The 
flames were raging to their left, and spreading 
onwards. They could see nothing before 
them, the smoke was so thick ; but as they 
oontinued their course, they found themselves 
aBcending a rocky mound. Judging, that if 
they could get on the summit of some high 
rock, they should be secure from the flames at 
least, altl^ough the smoke would embarrass 
tbem, they encouraged each other to proceed. 

The wind now rose again, and increased till 
H almost became a hurricane. The two toiled 
up the mound, which now had assumed the 
appearance of solid rock, and the wind, which 
increased the power of the flames, but which 
dissipated the smoke, enabled them to see 
their way before them. 

They were now within a few feet of the top. 

" Courage, miss," said Jerry, as he assisted 
her up a nearly perpendicular acclivity ; '* we 
shall be at the top soon, and then we shall have 
a flat surface to rest on." 

" What is that strange noise ?" asked Helen. 

They listened, and they heard a noise like 
the flapping of wings. 

" It must be some great bird !" said Jeremiah. 

A- shrill and discordant shriek now assailed 

their ears, of a sound so strange and fearful, 

that, had they not been hanging, as it were, on 

the verge of a precipice, which made it nu)re 

* dangerous to go back than to move forward, 

they would have recoiled from a cry of such 

evil omen. But even as they heard it, they 

had, by a powerful eflfort, gained the summit of 

the rock, and then, to their amazement, and not 

less to their terror, they beheld a powerful eagle, 

of the vulture species, with its talons firmly 

fixed in the body and garments of a man, who 

was lying prostrate on the rock, and who was 

writbiDg under the t^reature's monstrous beak 

smd claws ! 

At the sight of the strangers, the gigantic 



monarch of the mountains flapped its huge* 
wings, and shrieked with its hoarse throat, as 
it struggled to disengage its claws, which had 
become entangled in the clothes of the man^ 
who moaned piteously, but who seemed to be- 
deprived of all power of motion. And still the 
great eagle screamed and struggled, and Helen 
and her companion looked on with horror, for» 
in spite of the change which had taken place 
in the features of the man, who, even before 
death, had become the vulture's prey, one eye- 
having been already digged out as a dainty- 
which that voracious bird most delights to revel- 
in, they distinguished the countenance of Thk ■ 
Bushranger ! 

" It is Mark Brandon !" exclaimed Jeremiah. 
" This death is more dreadful than to be burnt 
; alive !" 

'*Jt is that terrible man," repeated Helen» 
with her hands clasped in terror at the awful . 
sight. *' Such a death as this is horrible indeed !" 

The quivering wretch seemed to be still sen- 
sible ; for, at the sound of Helena's voice, he 
uttered a painful groan, and his lips moved as 
if he wished to speak. But the eagle, angry 
and alarmed hX the presence of strangers, whe 
had come, perhaps, to dispute its right to its 
prey, now redoubled its efforts to release its 
claws. It beat its wings with convulsive strug- 
gles ; but the weight of the body was too great 
for it to lift into the air. Their power, bow- 
ever, was sufficient to enable the creature to 
drag the body to the edge of the rock on the 
contrary side to that where Helen and Jeremiah 
stood, and which rose to a perpendicular height 
of nearly a hundred feet from its base, at which 
a mass of decayed wood and dry shrubs was 
fiercely burning. 

The dying wretch now seemed sensible of • 
his coming fate; for with the instinct which 
prompts all creatures to cling to life, he clutched 
feebly at the edge of the precipice as he toppled 
over into the burning abyss below. The eagle, 
uttering discordant cries at being deprived of its 
prey, soared aloft towards t^e clouds; and 
Helen and her companion, impelled by an irre- 
sistible impulse, looking down from the heightt 
beheld a shower of burning sparks uprising 
from the raging fire, as the still living body of • 
the murderer crashed into'the flames below. 

They shuddered and drew back. Neither 
spoke ; but they regarded each other in silence, 
filled with awe and wonder ! 

After a while, Jerry began to congratulate 
Helen on their almost miraculous escape, when 
casting his eyes down he saw a pocket-book, . 
which, ader some little hesitation, he picked up, 
and which Helen immediately recognized as 
having belonged to her father. 

She opened it; and there, written in his 
blood, she saw short snatches of the bush- 
ranger's former life. Curiosity excited her to 
read one. She read aloud : — 

"The eagle is come again " 

*' Stop !" interrupted Jeremiah ; " what is that 
on the right hand side, by the side of the water V* 

"Heavens!" exclaimed Helen, "it is a na- 
tive !" 

" And there is another," said Jerry ; '* and - 
another ! And, by St George and the dragon, . 
Ahere is the old woman ! I should know her 
\^moivt^ ^ xYio\ub^ik^\ T^e^ \ia?e traolMd us! 
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nd — ^look ! they see ns ! It is the whole tribe 

as ! Oh, miss ! miss ! here's a job ! Was 

»^er there anything lilie it ! Out of one mess 

xito another ! What's to be done now ?" 

Helen looked around her. On each side was 

precipice ; before them was the riYer, which 

wed bubbling arid sparkling in its rapid course ; 

on the other side were the natives, who, 

caught sight of their prisoners on the top 

f the rock, uttered savage cries of vengeance, 

nd came tumultuously on. Jeremiah now 

Uy gave himself up for lost ; but Helen did 

lose courage. _ 

"We have two pistols,'* she saidT "they 

are but small, but they will be something ; and 

nnre have powder and bullets." 

•• We will fight for it,'* said Jerry. " I re- 
niember the bushranger," and shuddering as 
he spoke, ** used to say, * never say die while 
there's a chance.* " 

"They cannot attack us from behind," ob- 
served Helen, casting her eyes round, and 
Tegarding the precipices which surrounded them; 
''the savages must come on in front.*' 

".That's not much comfort," replied poor 
^erry, whom the rapid succession of dangers 
had rendered frightfully calm ; "but as it is all 
'We have got, we must make the most of it. If 
it comes to the worst I should prefer going 
down into the water here, in preference to the 
fire on this side. But it*s not much odds, per- 
liaps. Now, miss, do you stand behind me, so 
Xhat when the natives throw their spears they 
may hit me first ; and, at any rate, we will have 
Q fijght for our lives." 

But Helen, disdaining to avoid her share of 
the danger, took her place on the lef^ hand 
«ide of her kind-hearted protector, and thus 
posted, they awaited the onset of the savages, 
who, with loud scteams and yells, were swarm- 
ikig up the rock. 



CHAPTER LIX. 

THE SOCK OF DESPAIR. 

Tea natives came on, screeching like devils, 
aad maddened to fury by the sight of their vic- 
tiniB standing at bay. They were headed by 
the old woman and the conjuror, who held wad- 
dies in their hands, which they brandished with 
frightful contortions. The doom of Helen and 
Jerry now seemed sealed, for they could not 
hope to resist so many enemies. 

"Had we not better try fair means first?" 
Mggcsted Helen ; who, overcome by the weak- 
ness natural to her sex at the sight of the ap- 
proaching conflict, was desirous of avoiding a 
soene of blood and slaughter. 

"It would be of no use," replied Jeremiah; 
"I see that horrible old woman at the head of 
the gang, and she looks like a fiiry from the re- 
gions below. If she catches me she will eat 
me — I feel sure of it." 

The savages advanced nearer and nearer. 
They began to throw their spears. 

" Pray, Miss Helen," said Jerry, " do lie down 
lat on the rock, so that the spears may not hit 
yon. I should fight better if I wasn*t afraid of 
your being hurt ; I should indeed. There ! that 
•kl rascal, the conjuror, is aiming at you with a 
wpear! IVs coming I See, it has lod'ged in 



your dress ! Pray, miss, keep out of the way, ■ 
and giv'e me the other pistol and let me fight. 
Or — stay ; do you load while I fire ; that's the 
way ! Now I'll give them a shot !*' 

He fired among them, and they were so close 
that he could, not avoid hitting some one. The 
wounded native screamed out ; but the rest, im- 
pelled by a thirst of blood and vengeance, dis- 
regarding their fellow's hurt, rushed up the rock 
as rapidly as its steepness would allow, and in 
a few seconds more they would have gained the 
top of the platform, where their bodily strength 
would have overpowered the two occupants in 
a moment, when Helen called out : — 

" There is a loose piece of rock hanging orer 
the edge where we got up. Stamp on it with 
your foot ; perhaps its fall will frighten the sav- 
ages away." 

Jerry never before had reason to be so well 
satisfied with the fact of his own obesity ; albeit 
that his plumpness had been considerably re- 
duced by his late forced travels. Taking ad- 
vantage of Helen's suggestion, he immediately 
began to jump most vigorously on the fragment 
of rock projecting over the slope on which the 
savages were clustered. 

Thanks to his weight and to the agitation of 
the mass which his jumps produced, the huge 
lump became more and more Iposened from its 
bed, and presently it fell among the assailants 
with a prodigious crash of dust and splinters. 

" They have got it now," said Jerry ; " the 
savage wretches ! That has tumbled more than 
one of them over." 

" They «re going," cried out Hel^n, advan- 
cing to the edge from which the piece of rock, 
had been detached ; " they are going," she said, 
clasping her hands, " and we shall be saved !** 

"But they are coming 'again," said Jerry; 
" nothing seems to harm that old woman. There 
she'is, brandishing her waddie at us ! How she 
would enjoy smashing in our skulls ! They are 
on us again ! we must give them another shot.*' 

Jerry fired again; but whether it was that 
the report of the little pistol was not loud enough 
to strike terror into the savages, or that they 
had begun to disregard the puny-looking weapon^ . 
the assailants pressed forward again with loud 
and furious cries. Jeremiah asked Helen for 
the other pistol, which he had given to her to* 
load ; but on looking for the powder-horn, which 
she had laid on the rock, it was. not to be seen. 
By some accident, either she or Jerry had kiek> 
ed it, as they supposed, from the platform, and 
their only means of defence was gone ! 

" It*s all over now, miss, that*8 certain !** 
said Jeremiah ; " but I can throw the pistols at 
their heads as they come up, and have a fight 
vtrlth my fists when it comes to the last. And 
there's the water below us as a last resource. 
But what is that 1 Miss Horton ! look dowi> 
there ; there is a man on horseback ! and an- 
other ! and some on foot ! See ! Scream out I 
Screech ! Scream ! If you are a girl, I say 
scream ! Girls can scream loud enough some- 
times when they're not wanted. Keep it up. 
Scream, while I fight the savages with my fists !"^ 

Helen screamed loudly ; but her voice at such 
a height would have been of little avail, had she 
not waved her handkerchief from the top of the 
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on the other side of the river. She saw one 
borseman immediately dismoant. The figure 
of a man instantly sprang on the horse ; even 
at that distance her heart told her who that fig- 
ure was ! 

The horseman, without losing a moment, in- 
staotly dashed into the water, and hastily made 
iiis way across. 

" Are they coming V* said Jerry ; " the sav- 
ages will be at ue in another minute. They are 
jabbering about how they shall do it !" 

Helen lost sight of the horseman at the base 
of the rock, but she saw the other two take their 
measures more coolly, though without losing a 
moment of time. Holding hands and forming a 
line, the persons on foot made their way through 
the water, which at that point was shallow but 
exceedingly rapid, preceded by one of the horse- 
men and followed by the other. They were 
immediately, hidden from her sight. 

"They have crossed the river," exclaimed 
Helen. 

" Heaven be thanked !" said Jeremiah ; " hut 
I fear they will be too late ; the savages are 
coming up in a body." 

Helen turned her head, and beheld some of 
the savage faces of the natives peering over the 
ledge of the platform. 

"Make haste! make haste!" she screamed 
out to her advancing friends ; but her feeble 
voice was useless amidst the din of the savages' 
yells, as they came aUnost within grasp of their 
prey ! 

" Oh !" exclaimed Helen, bursting into tears 
with the excitement of mingled hope and fear, 
*' they will be too late !" 

"There goes one fellow," said Jerry, as, con- 
centrating all h» strength in one vigorous blow, 
he gave an old savage a tremendous punch in 
the face with his fist. 

" I hear a shot fired !" cried out Helen. " It 
is to tell us that they are at hand !" 
-„, There seemed to be some irresolution among 
the savages at this moment, and they looked be- 
hind them. 

"There goes another shot ; they are coming 
nearer fast!" said Jerry, — "the savages look 
puzzled ! There go more shots. Stand out of 
the way, miss, or you may be hit ! By George ! 
they are driving the savages upon us ! — Fall 
down, miss, — fall down — flat on the rock, and 
cling to it with your hands and feet ! The sav- 
ages will be up and on us in another moment !" 

Even while he spoke, five of the natives had 
gained the level space of the platform, which 
was scarcely large enough to hold them. Jerry 
seized one of them by the middle, and hurled 
him down the precipice into the river. But at 
the same instant another powerful native clasp- 
ed Helen around the body, and tried to carry 
her oflT. 

" Hold on, miss !" cried out Jerry ; " hold on 
with your nails ! 1 see our friends coming up ! 
Hold on — a moment longer ! For the love of 
heaven ! hold on !" 

" Helen !" cried out a voice which the poor 
girl knew well. " Helen ! where are you, He- 
len!" 

" Here !" screamed Jerry, who was struggling 

iWith the natives, and fighting with his fists 

agaiaat their waddies, with which they were 

ifeatinghim, **Here she is \ a native baa got 



hold of her, and in another moment they TtjlS, 
both be off the rock into the fire !" 

Helen held out her hand to Trevor : — the na- 
tive, with a savage grasp, held her by the other 
arm. Trever drew a pistol from his belt, and 
fired ! The ball crashed through his brain, and 
the savage with a spring fell over the precipice. 
Jerry, choosing the least of two dangers, rolled 
himself up into a ball, and let himself tamUe 
down the slope, where he was presently stopped 
by his friends ; while Trevor, at the same mo- 
ment, pulled Helen from the platform, and fell 
with her into the supporting hands of his sold- 
iers, who had followed him up quickly, and who 
were close behind him. 

The three natives who were left by themselves 
on the platform, after hesitating for a few mo- 
ments, leaped from the rock, and rushing down 
the slope with the agility of mountain goats, 
broke their way through the white people, and 
as Trevor called out loudly to bis party not to 
fire on them, escaped. 

He then bore Helen from the rock, and In a 
few minutes sh^ found herself in the arms of 
her father. 



CHAPTER LX. 

CONCLUSION. 

Mutual explanations followed. Trevor ex- 
plained that Oionoo had followed the track in 
the bush until they came up with the party of 
the major, whom he found in great perplexity, 
shortly after the bushranger had gone iff with 
his horse; that, impressed with the convic- 
tion that Helen was in the vicinity of the spot 
where Brandon had suddenly appeared, her 
father had spent some days, with bimfjPilf, in 
searching for her in all the places round aboat ; 
and that, on diverging to a considerable distance 
on their left, Oionoo had discovered the track 
of her foot, and had led tHem to the bank of the 
river, where it seemed she had crossed some 

time before, with the natives. This snpposition - 

was confirmed by Helen. 

Trevor further explained, that, as they found, 
the river too rapid and too deep to be crosse<&> 
at that point, they had been led by Oionoo u^y 
the stream till they came to a fording-place* 
which Oionoo knew of, and which was nearly 
opposite to the high rock on which the keen 
eyes of the native girl first discovered the form 
of Helen. 

Jeremiah, on his part, related the manner of 
the bushranger's death, making several grave 
and moral reflections on the awful end of the 
murderer, and pointing out to the major's atten- 
tion the sketches of his life, which Brandon had 
written with his blood. 

The constable desired to identify the body, 
and with that intAit made his way over the 
smouldering embers, to the spot describeid by 
Mr. Silliman ; but nothing was to be seen but 
a black mass, scarcely bearing a resemblance 
to the human form. However, as both Helen 
and Mr. Silliman were well acquainted with his 
person, and had witnessed his dreadful death, ' 
there was no doubt that the scourge of Van 
Diemen's Land was no more. 

The object of the expedition of the aeveral 
pailieabeui^ txQN<} IxjAfiUsd, they had nothing to 
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1.0 but to m&ke the best of their way towards 
;^be settlements. They recrossed the river, 
Lberefore, withoot delay ; aod Helen, by the way, 
gave ample explanations of all that had occurred 
Bince the bushranger had taken*her away from 
fche care; and she particularly extolled Mr. 
SQliman's kindness and bravery to the skies. 

TreTor scrutinized the little man with much 
vnrioBity as Helen sounded his praises, and she 
bought that he looked graver than there was 
aany occasion for. Perhaps a feeling of envy, at 
3f r. Silliman's having had the good fortune to 
^render Helen services so important, might have 
increased to jealousy at his long freedom of 
intercourse with Miss Horton, had not Jeremiah, 
in the excess of his joy, seeing how matters 
stood between the ensign and Helen, made a 
«oiifidant of the young soldier ; who, soon be- 
coming master of Jerry's character, and being 
amused at his mixture of simplicity and good 
feeUng, readily promised his good offices in re- 
spect to th^ sister. 

He afterwards owned to Helen, that he felt 
considerable relief at being made acquainted 
with the little man's love for Louisa ; ** as there 
Was no knowing," he said, ** what impression 
the genuine kindness of heart and courage of 
soch a good-natured fellow might have had even 
OD such a heroine as Helen." 

Helen might have been inclined to resent 
this insinuation at any other time ; but the im- 
pression of the recent dangers through which 
fthe had passed, was too strong to allow her to 
take any other notice of the impertinence than 
bj a haughty frown, which was presently suc- 
ceeded, however, by a gracious smile. 

As their party was too strong to have any 

Tears oi the natives, they pushed forward cheer- 

^j» Helen being acconmiodated with one of the 

liorses, on which they contrived to make a sub- 

«liUite for a side-saddle by the bell-tent, which 

^rmed a retreat for her at night. Everybody 

"was pleased ; the constable and the soldiers, to 

Imow Uiat the objects of their expedition were 

accomplished ; Trevor, to find Helen ; Mr. Silli- 

man, to find himself safe and sound ; and the 

sajor was rejoiced, to recover, not only his 

daughter, but from the note of the "plant" 

foand in the bushranger's memorandums of his 

murders, dec., his thousand pounds in gold, and 

HMMt of his dollars besides ; forming altogether 

a serious sum of money to a new colonist, and 

wkieh he thought of sufficient importance to 

jadoce him to go out of his way to secure it. 

As they were well supplied with necessaries, 
and had with them two kangaroo dogs, which 
assured to them abundance of game, they made 
UMirioamey as much of a tour of pleasure as 
possible ; and the provident major took advan- 
tage of the opportunity to survey the country, 
with a view to cattle runs and sheep walks, so 
important to the owner of flocks and herds. 

He. found the money in the spot described ; 
aad not only that, but the dollars carried away 
by the bushranger who had been shot by Bran- 
ion, to which spot they were led by Oionoo, 
who discovered the tracks. All this very much 
added to the good humor of the major and his 
teiily, which was increased by a further dis- 
•orery of various articles of property, and of 
valaaUes, which had been " planted" near the 
eave l^ the busbrangers. 

T 



They then journeyed on to Hobart Town, 
passing over the ground previously traveled 
by the ensign with the corporal, and reached 
** camp," as the capital was then generally de- 
nominated, without accident. 

There was a grand rejoicing in the town on 
the arrival of the major with his lost daughter ; 
and Helen became so much an object of attrac- 
tion, that Trevor, with a view to prevent fur- 
ther accidents, proposed to her father that he 
should forthwith take her under his own care ; 
an arrangement to which the major assented 
cordially, but to which Helen demurred, as re- 
moving her from her father and her sister. 

This difficulty, however, was promptly re- 
moved by the ensign, who declared, that his 
object in entering the army was merely to dis- 
tract his mind from the memory of Helen, 
whom he had supposed he had lost, and who 
announced his determination to resign his com- 
mission, and as he had few relations in England 
to whom he felt attached, to settle in the colony 
as a landowner and proprietor of sheep and 
cattle in general, and of Miss Horton in par- 
ticular. 

Helen and Louisa, in a private conversation 
with their father, earnestly entreated him to quit 
a colony where such excesses could be commit- 
ted, and return to England. 

But the major represented to them, that the 
small property which he had left was scarcely 
sufficient to provide them with the common ne- 
cessaries of life at home, whereas it was enough 
to establish them in comfort and affluence in the 
colony : " besides," he said, *' according to the 
doctrine of chances, the extraordinary events 
which have happened to us once, will not happen 
again. And, after all, scenes of violence take 
place at home — in Ireland, for instance— hardly 
less fearful than those which we have happily 
escaped from here." 

The major was right. They had no reason 
afterwards to repent the determination, which 
they unanimously adopted, of persevering in the 
original intention of the major to become colo- . 
nists ; and they often amused themselves by the 
fireside in talking over the perils which had be- 
set them on their first arrival ; and when the 
natives, in the course of years, were entirely 
rooted out from the island, Mr. Silliman at last 
lost all fear of being revisited by the abominable 
old woman, whose *' ugly mug," as he expressed 
it, for a long time after, haunted him in his 
dreams. 

The affectionate Oionoo remained with them 
in the capacity of a domestic, although she 
could never be thoroughly convinced of the pro- 
priety, at all times, of submitting herself to the 
white woman's custom of stays and petticoats ; 
and would insist, occasionally, on divesting 
herself of the embarrassment of her apparel in 
order to climb up some stately gum-tree after 
an opossum, the presence of which savory ani- 
mal she was enabled to detect by her iiense of 
smell with marvelous sagacity. 

The corporal obtained his discharge from hie 
raiment, and resided with his officer, who of- 
fered to settle him on some land ; but the vet- 
eran said that he was too old to begin life again 
that way, and he preferred taking a part in the 
superintendence qC ^\% \&Aa\«^%^t)rdia^. 
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when the beet way to get forward was to stand 
stm. 

The mate of the brig, which the major dis- 
posed of adTaBtageously, followed his STOca- 
tions on the sea, notwithstanding the liberal of- 
fers of his late employer to assist him in settling 
on the island. 

** It was all Yeiy well for the long tails/' such 
was the observation of the worthy sailor, ** to 
dig up the land ; but his profession was to plough 
up the sea ; and he never should be able lo 
bring himself to bear such a sawneying life," he 
said, " as to stand with his hands in his pockets 
looking at sheep's tails growing behind them. 
The sea for him! There he was born — that 
was his home — and there, when it pleased God, 
he would die." 

As Helen never ceased to magnify the im- 
portance of her family's obligations to Mr. Sil- 
liman, dwelling strongly, not only on his courage, 
but on the fact of his having offered to the bush- 
rangers the thousand pounds in dollars, which 
were lodged to his credit in Hobart Town ; as 
well as on his punctilious respect towards her- 
self, under very awkward circumstances, and 
as on his general goodness of heart and sin- 
cerity of affection, which goes so far with the 
gentle sex, the amiable Louisa was inclined, in 
process of time, to listen favorably to his suit ; 
and the union being approved of by her father, 
and most heartily by her brother-in-law and her 
sister, the marriage took place about two years 
after her sister's union with Trevor ; by which 
time Jeremiah had not only ample time and op- 
portunity to prove still further the force and 
constancy of his devotion, but had contrived, 
wjith great diligence and industry, to buikl a 
good house, and establish a well- stocked farm, 
about half a mile from the major's mansion. 

The alliance between the houses of Horton 
and Silliman was celebrated witl^«xtraordinary 
pomp, and with festivities of unuswU splendor ; 



not less than twelve bullock-carts, of four 
Ipcka each, arriving nearly all together. 
qtumtHy of "geeing," and the cracking of whj|i^^ 
was tremendous ! But owing to the exoeliai^ ^ 
regulations adopted by the bridegroom, th 
drivers being directed by public placard, to ser 
down with their bullocks' heads towards 
blue gum-tree, and to take up with their tai 
towards the stockyard, no, accident occurred^ 
although, owing to excessive fatigue, or othe^ 
causes, it was necessary, on their return to theii^ 
homes, to assist some of the male portion oC 
the guests into their respective vehicles. 

At the termination of an entertainment, which 
consisted of almost a whole hecatomb of sheep 
and cattle, and at which port wine and claret 
was drunk from the cask fresh and fresh, doe 
honors having been paid to Mr. and Mrs. TiBvor, 
and the obligations due to them from the gen- 
eral community, for their presentation of two 
little colonists to increase the population of the 
island, having been properly acknoMedged, with 
many hearty encouragements to persevere in 
those* praiseworthy contributions, the major . 
proposed the health of his second son-in-law. 

He expatiated much on Mr. Silliman^s good- 
ness of heart, and bestowed warm praises on his 
courage amidst the difficulties and dangers in 
which he bad assisted in the rescue of his eldest 
daughter ! 

The great store-room rang with acclamations 
at this eulogiom, and the gentle Louida's eyes 
filled with pleasing tears. 

Jerry acknowledged the honor in a neat 
speech, which elicited a prodigious rattling of 
glasses, and the warmest enthusiasm of the 
company at ^ery sentence, esp^iall]M¥lMphd 
annouDfipd tait another hogshead of cteet was 
then broached, and proposed as a c i piil w 
toast : — 

** Success to the Colony f4 Van 
Land !" 
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THE END. 
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